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LECTUEE XXXVn. 

THE OBBSATIOIT OP WAE, AN EFFECT OP THE 
PBETALEKCE OF CHEISTIAMITT. 

(PAET I.) 

Isaiah ii. 4. Micah iv. 3. 

^ They shall heat their swords into ploughshix/res, and their 
spears into prtmi/ng-hooTss ; nation shall not lift v/p sword 
agamst nation, neither shall they learn noa/r amy more,** 

NoTWiTKBTAKDiNa any accompanying references, we can- 
not hesitate to take this for a prediction of times yet to 
come. For, most evidently, it has- never yet been fulfilled ; 
there has been nothing at all approaching or resembling a 
fulfilment. It is true that, when the religion of Christ 
came to the world, it came with the spirit and principles of 
an all-pacific dispensation, C" On earth peace, good will 
towards men;**) and true, that, in the degree of its actual 
prevalence, this has been the effect. But, how far is this 
from anything adequate to the terms of the prediction, 
which exhibit a bright and ample idea of this spirit and 
tendency of Christianity realized, reduced to fact, on the 
great scale! Other prophecies also are given in as large 
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2 THE CS8SATI0K Or WAB, AS IITICT 

and absolute terms, of the same purport, and have been, 
hitherto, as little accomplished. And that ultimate 
efficacious prevsdence of our Lord's religion, which all his 
disciples regard as certainly predicted, must necessarily 
include the cessation of War, include the fulfilment, on the 
grand scale, of the predictions that it shall cease. Thus 
jOuTy we all know too well how little thej have been 
accomplished. This flagrant stain of our history, (the 
history of our whole race,) has come down to the yet last 
page, and the greatest parts of its records have been 
written in blood. 

We m*y contemplate, a few moments, thi? prominent 
character of all ages». Yes,— it is a^ conjoined with very 
nearly the beginning of our race, that we have to look 
upon this direful phenomenon. But how strange, for a 
creature, come firesb, living, and pure, fronj the beneficent 
Creator's hands! The least that we can think of that 
original state of Man, is, that there must have been in his 
soul the principle of all kind af^tions,—-^!! benevolent 
sympathies ; a disposition to be happier for the happiness 
of a, kipdye^ being ; a coinplacent delight in promoting it ; 
a^ exquisite sense of reqiprocal right, — of benevolent 
justice; no tincture of s^ wrongful selfishness; a state of 
feeling that would have been struck with horror at the 
thought of inflicting suffering. Ai^d from, the creature 
thus origi^aUy constituted, all the race was to descend. 
Ca^ ^ucb a nature ever rage with malignity and revenge, 
Itfid riot in suffering aad destruptipu? Yet, in this original 
family, in the very first degree of the descent, — wa;r and 
slaughter begap. M^ I^ay v^e a;nd quibble as long as it 
will amus^ ihepk^ agmst our nptipn of " the FqIV — ^Here 
wae Fall enough !-^and denxonatratioQ q^ough-.— how dpep ! 

We have to contemplate the priuieval fejnily spreq-ding 
out in all directions. And we may be sure, that the 
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Of THS PEBTALI9CX OF CHBISTIAHITT. 9 

djreadfol spirit disclosed in tbo first sloughtery W4W not 
extiag^uished in tbst crinae. BevaUktion gi^as us Te^ littla 
loore of the antadiluYiaii histoiy than a brief deduction of 
genealogy. But^ tlie diaraot^ of that pmod is mouifest 
from what ia said at the end of it. C 6W 9mo that th^ 
twkeche^^ of mm mas, greai, a^ad wvmj magwiixm ^ Hke^ 
thrugUs (^ hh hetvrt Mm onlyt eml amtinuaU^'* €kn. la. $. 
" Tkje earth ipcm corrupt btfor^ Qod^ and iha 0(wth was JUi0d 
unih violmcey^ Q^a. vi 12.) ioid in the account we are 
told of some that '* ieeame mighty iMn^ men of rewmnJ* 
JBJ9Wi is it most likely t^t this might was di8|>lajed-^his 
renown acquired? Partly^ perhaps^ in a war against savage 
heaats, but &r more in another way-^nn tbe^ exploits of that 
" iM^nce whi<^ Jelled the e^agdhy^ and doomed it to be 
overwhelmed. Assuredly, tiiat universal "vioknce^'^ would 
in no spot be limited to raging passions and fierce 
language ; the corrtspondiog deeds woidd be thei^ ! Tb^re 
was immeasurable room for men on the earth, but they 
would keep close enough for mutual aggression. We may 
venture to surmise that it was partly owing to tibe 
deatmction by wsjr, that the race did not spread more 
extensively over the earth. In so long a lapse of ages, 
with so strong a natural life in the individuals^ and with 
probi^ly muich fewer diseases than now, — ^with all this in 
their &vour, it would seem they did not spread to this part 
of the globe--to Europe, as there is great and accumulating 
evidence to show; for there have never been found any 
human Ixmes in the deposits attributable to the Deluge, in 
these countries ; while it has lately been proved in a most 
singular and striking manner, that in this country there 
lived at that period the elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros^ 
hysBna, &e., and some, of the kinds of animals we now have 
ere. 

While we think of the deadly conflicts of those early 
B 2 
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ages, the idea may occur to us, of the peculiar atrocity of 
destroying a life which might, in the course of nature, have 
lasted so long. Living beings cloven down, or mortally 
pierced, or poisoned, or burnt, that might have lived seven 
or eight centuries, — ^for improvement, — ^for serving God, — 
for usefulness, — ^for whatever happiness there might have 
been in this world, or preparation for another. At length, 
another power invaded their fields of battle ; the furies of 
their warfare were quenched ; their trophies, fortresses, 
monuments, swept away. " Their furies quenched," we 
have just said; but it would be no violently improbable 
imagination that they might bum and blaze at the very 
last ; for, there have been examples to prove, that an assem- 
blage of men, on one spot whence there is no escape from 
peril and destruction, may kindle with an insane rage 
against one another, and perish as it were before their 
time, by mutual violence. (Wreck of the French ship 
Medusa.) 

The world began anew, in the person and family of the 
selected patriarch, whom alone " the Lord had seen righteous 
in that generaiiony Now then for a better race, — ^if the 
human nature were intrinsically good, or corrigible by the 
most awful dispensations. It was by the descendants of 
the only faithful servant and friend of the Almighty found 
on earth, that the desolated world was to be re-peopled. A 
new surface was spread over the earth, concealing beneath 
their feet the entire race that had stained its former face 
with crimes and blood. Yet from beneath the ground, that 
enormous multitude of the victims of the Divine justice, 
might seem, to thought, to utter a warning against renew- 
ing the scenes of violence. But, all in vain ! The Flood 
could not cleanse the nature of man ; nor the awful memory 
and memorials of it repress the coming forth of 9elfishness, 
pride, amition, anger, and revenge. 
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The Sacred History, after just recounting some succes* 
sions of names in the different branches of the new race, 
limits its narrative to the origin and progress of what 
became the Jewish people — ^Abraham and his posterity. 
Their history, however, in proceeding downward, involves 
much of that of the surrounding nations. And some of the 
profane histories go far back into the period subsequent to 
the Deluge. And what is so conspicuous, over all the view, 
as wars and devastations P There is one portion of this 
tragical exhibition which we are to take out of the account 
of ordinary war ; namely, the war of extirpation against the 
Canaanites. This was by Divine appointment for the 
punishment and destruction of transcendent and incorri- 
gible wickedness ; and is to be placed nearly on the same 
moral ground as God's immediate inflictions in the flood, 
the land of Egypt, and Sodom and Gomorrah. But, setting 
this portion of the history aside, — ^think of the long course 
of sanguinary conflicts withm the boundary of the selected 
nation itself, between Israel and Judah. Besides the 
slaughters, of battle and massacre, within each, separately, 
of these two divisions of that people, — ^add, all their wars 
with Syria and Egypt, with the Babylonian, Grecian, and 
Eoman powers — closed Anally, in that most awful cata- 
strophe, the siege and destruction of Jerusalem. 

Then, glance a moment over the wider view of the whole 
ancient world ; as far abroad, and as high up in time, as 
history has made it visible. The human race is exhibited, 
in some regions, in the form of numerous small states. 
But, their smallness, of size and strength, was not the 
measure of their passions. What we are certain to read of 
them is, that they attacked and fought one another with the 
ferocity of wild beasts. By some ambitious " conquering 
hero " a great number of these were subdued and moulded 
together into a great kingdom, on one large space of the 
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earth,'— Wttd the same on another. And then, with a tre- 
mendous clash, i^ese empires came into conflidt. And the 
ordinary, and olten i^peated story, is, of vast tumultuary 
battles,— *the exterminating rage of the victors, — territories 
overrun and reduced to a desert, — ^innumerable victims 
perishing. At length, these empires, small and great, were 
swallowed up by one enormous power, whidi subdued them 
all, (within the greatest part of the known world,) hf a 
succession of martial operations, in which a greater numbw 
of human beings perished than would have been enough to 
constitute an empire. So effectually was this achieved, 
that, at the time our Lord came on earth, there was a state 
of peace established (such as it was) to an extent ov» the 
world never known before. It was but a temporary calm ; 
and doubtless the storm was raging all the while in remote 
lands beyond the g^eat circuit of the Boman empire. 

But, now, if we could take one grand compass of view, 
over the earth, and down through time, from that period to 
this! What a vision of destruction! Think of all that 
tormented and desolated the earth, during the long period 
of the Ml of the Eoman Empire ;— of that inundation of 
ravage and death, the progress and utmost extension of the 
Mahomedan power ;— of the mighty account of slaughter in 
the Spanish conquest of America ;— of the almost incessant 
wars among the states of civilized Eiurope, down nearly te 
the present hour. Think even of the bloody wars within 
our own island, especially on the Border, between its 
northern and southern divisions ; — ^the hundreds of remain- 
ing fortresses, monumental of war. And, te complete the 
account, — as if the whole solid earth were not wide enough, 
— ^ihe sea has been coloured with blood, and received into 
its dark gulf myriads of slain, — as if it could not destroy 
enough by ite tempests and wrecks 1 Such a general view 
is awful and horrid enough, — and we need not dwell, here. 
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^ ihe 4«rtftfl of tke kotrore df war, tbough ikat is undoubt- 
edly thd Wity to bilitig its fiightfui aafect <4ie chisesfc to our 
n^^k^iu^oi^. IjEAVgine Om ipectbole of « Tiolsnt dcaJlh 
iniliited On 09te ^tuMaa beings, Irt^ iiie instrumeiiti of imr ; 
mttlM|)]y iM&, to the extent of ft great battle^-irilh all the 
ditretisity of ibodes in which the living body jUaj timffer, may- 
be ^mitt^, lacerated^ mutilated^ and dertit>yed ; and what 
th<^*e id in the n^ds of the mutual inflioters and suiererB ; 
— and all the dolidequotiOeg to «umT<«8'^'^ relaiaFOB'^^-aiid 
to the Oonditioii of the InhabitaiitB. 

But hcfw ^eietit a moment ! What a state of the t^int 
of mankiAdj^of their h&nSH and Intellect^is heie ^isdo^ed 
befol^ ta ! 

Agaiti ; What a dtatd of tbeir social cot»titutios^ and of 
theii* bationtd i^tuation) tiiat th^ mass atid stren^h of 
nations shotdd, ovet the greatest part of the woildi be at 
the abdoluto disposal of a few individual for this Yerj 
bit^itiess of wai". Aiad also ; what a state of the moral 
sense, Or whatever We may name it, that thet^ should be 
whole hosts of m^^ leaders and followers, capable of hold^ 
ing themselves totally directed of idl personal re^onsibility 
lot right and \m)tig, in Ae zealous pa*oliecutiOn of such 
achievements. And^ Oii^ rn^ns; wbat a state of Chns^ 
tianity, as to any real, vital prevalence of it, among the 
nations denominated Qhiisyatt. Our text must indeed be 
a pf ophecy yet unfu^Ued. And so modi the better for us^ 
that it is not one of those ^ whkh the accomplishment is 
gone by. In lookkig toward the time when it will be 
accomplished) WO have, it is too true^ a formidable prospect 
h^fote us * the fak vision beams txym a dietance, through a 
feiafM intetvt^ntng gloom. Looidng at what men iire as 
yet, compared with what they sre to be in thbt better oge^ 
we may presage What is to come between I There will, 
meanwhile, be the prayers df all good mtti in Hhe world; 
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and the zealous endeavours of many of them to enlighten 
and improve mankind. And particularly, it should be in- 
culcated on religious and intellectual persons, on tutors and 
parents, that they set themselves, systematically, as oppor- 
tunities offer, to counterwork that maddening enchantment 
of the " ghry*^ of war ; of war considered just merely as 
the field of great exploit. Let them strive to break up, in 
the view of young and ardent minds, this splendid pestilent 
delusion about heroes, conquests, fame, and glory. 

We said, '* war simply regarded as an affair of heroism 
and great exploit," — ^war taken independently of the ca/we 
— ^the object — the reason — the justice; excepting, therefore, 
the heroic spirit as displayed in some very rare cases of war ; 
that is to say, where it has been displayed on the pure 
ground, and in the pure love, of justice, — ^as in defence of 
liberty, — in vindication of the weak and injured, — ^in de- 
pressing the proud, ambitious, and cruel, — in resisting the 
oppressions of powerful wickedness ; such examples (if we 
should mention names) as those of Judas. Maccabeus,-— 
Alfred,— Wallace, — Kosciusko, — ^Washington. 

This will seem assuming the possibility of cases in which 
war would be just, and not violate Christian principles. In 
passing, may we be allowed to advert, a moment, to that 
topic? 

We would observe, — it is most readily allowed, that any 
principles upon which a Christian casuist would justify war, 
under certain possible circumstances, would not justify, per- 
haps, one in twenty of the wars that have been waged. 
Very rare has been the instance of a war on either side, 
strictly and purely defensive, of either the nation itself, or 
any other endangered or oppressed people, depending on its 
protection. But suppose any case tkal^ should answer to 
the strictness of this condition, — ^what then P 

It is within the easy recollection of many of us, that 
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about four or five years since, our goyemment in India had 
a war with a nation (if we may name it so) called Findarees, 
In fact, they were a terrible assemblage of outlaws, robbers, 
and murderers, to the number of fifty thousand, occupying 
a strong and almost inaccessible tract on the northern fron- 
tier. Thence, with impetuous rapidity they rushed dowji, 
all horsemen, on the country, inhabited by a population of 
cultivators; seized whatever could easily be carried off — 
and with furious eagerness demolished, burnt, destroyed, 
the rest. But far more than this, they were universally 
possessed with the spirit of murder ; they killed the people, 
without regard to sex or age ; not only so, but when suf- 
ficiently at leisure for such amusement, they inflicted ex- 
cruciating tortures previous to death. 

Now, when the Q-ovemor-G^eneral had intelligence of this 
-r-what was he to do? what, a<2ting as a Christian ? Nothing ? 
What, as a great magistrate, did he " hea/r the sword " for ? 
"What was he G^ovemor at all for ? to live in splendid state, 
and number and tax the people ? Or was he to direct that 
prayers should be made in the churches for something very 
like a miracle P And, on failure of that, prayers that the 
wretched people he governed might be all meekly resigned 
to their fate ? and that even, should the fell and fiendish 
legion, being unresisted, chose to pursue their way all 
down. to Calcutta, all the people in their track, that could 
not escape, and at last himself and the people of the city- 
might be enabled calmly to submit to a sovereign dispensa- 
tion of Providence ? 

He did not do this. He chose rather to act on the rule 
of his appointment, to be " a terror to evil doers^^ " a mvnu 
iter of Qody a revenger, to execute wrath v^on them that do 
evil" (Bom. xiii* 4.) But, if war is in all possible cases 
wrong, he perpetrated an enormous crime against Chris- 
tianity, in marchiog his armies with a celerity unparalleled 
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in tbftt climate, mtiA enoouhtering, mtercepting, ^d ettelv 
noitiating the murderetB, bo that tbe surviving people Oould 
feel themselves in peace. 

Make a supposition respecting this dur olm luM, which is 
now literallj the last nsyhm ofpoUticid, civil, ifftS t^ligicfus 
l&tetty in JEurope, For its being so, l^re is not one person 
here, who doubts that it is mortally hated by the grand 
League of despots who tire earnestly intent on destroying 
these things from the t«rth ;-M)r doubts, that, if it were an 
accessible place, a convenient part of the continent, we 
fih<«ild before this dfty next year, recdve some significations 
of the wish and the will of this League, that we should lay 
down these privileges ; and on our refusal, half a million of 
armed ruffians would soon be in motion. 

Gt)d be thanked for our insular situation ! But, suppose 
that notwithstanding this, that dreadful League, become more 
Consolidated in power and resources, were, in their ekntion, 
to adopt the determination to tiy. They send, suppose, an 
embassy to express their wiU. As men having humto 
rights, we think it proper to refuse. But what then P for^ 
as ChriiTtians, we judge it wrong i^d wicked to fight. Let 
this latter be known^ and believed sincere, and the dictators 
may take the matter much at their ease ; H v^y moderate 
mtotial equipment may suffice. It is, reaUy, therefore, 
needless to put the stronger case, of an immense host of 
norfchem barbs^ians being landed on our coasts^ (Tartars— 
Gossacks^— ^l^mucks,) and j(^ied th^e by the legions of 
the popish states. Unless, indeed, we should suppose a 
divided opinion in the nati^ with respect to the Christian 
principle of the case ; and that so, a v^ry large and power- 
M. proportion vrere resolute to resist in all the array ftnd 
action of war. Now, w^e, with the utmost saonfice and 
peril, they were doing io^ and suppose succefisfyiy,>^what a 
romarkabde phenomenon, would be presented! nas^oly, the 
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other diyision of the people, deploring these very proceed- 
ings and successes, by which their houses are sared from 
ravage and desolation, — deploring them, as an awfcd outfage 
against Christian rectitude, — spraying for an instant eon- 
version of these deluded men to a right apprehension of 
Christian duty — ^that they might immediately throw away 
their arms, and ^ow the barbarian inundation to burst for* 
ward ; — or, having 6uled in this prayer, (and a mighty victory 
having finally cleared the land of the infi&mal irruption,) 
then, lamenting that a dreadful national violation of Chris- 
tian principles had been irretrievably consummated ! And, 
as success purchased by crime can, in the result, be little 
else than a calamity and a judgment, they might be ahmned 
and dismayed to find themselves still in possession of their 
former freedom of worship, of speech, and of action, lind of 
all their rights as citizens. 

The principle in question rests on the Uteral and extreme 
construction of a few expressions (such as **Besist not eeiV 
" Give place to turathJ" ^ Love yottr enemies,^* " To him 
that smiteth thee on one cheek, turn also the other") im- 
pressions which have an easy and applicable meaning in the 
general sense of interdicting revenge, retaliation, proud, 
prompt, and angry re- action ; while their unqualified lit^al 
interpretation (and that taken without any reflar^ce to the 
specific vocation of apostles and missionaries) plainly tends 
to this effect, namely, that Christianity should subject man- 
kind universally to the unrestrained will (^ whoever is the 
most unjust and wicked : that so long as there &te men who 
have more of Satan and Moloch in them than the rest, and 
are intent on practising oppression and cruelty, it is the 
absolute duty of Christians, as such, in^vidually and 
nationally, to let them do it^-at least rather than resist 
them in Such a way as to endanger their persons. Now 
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this would be a most delightful doctrine to all the tyrants, 
bigots, slave-drivers, robbers, and murderers ! 

And so, while we are imagining that Gbd approves good 
order and justice in human society, and requires that insti- 
tutions be appointed to maintain and dispense justice and 
regulation, and protection, — all this while his last, best 
religion is in effect the patron of bold and remorseless 
iniquity. The case would be so, as long as the worst men 
are bold, ambitious, and insatiable; it must, unless we 
should expect the world's affairs to be administered by a 
perpetual miraculous interference ; that is to say, adminis- 
tered on a principle the direct opposite to that which we 
see to be actually the Divine plan for human affsiirs, that is, 
a system of human means and agency. According to this 
system is the Divine appointment and sanction of magis- 
tracy and national government. The magistrate is not so 
to leave the matter to God's disposal as to refrain from 
using the *^ sword ^* against the doers of evil. And the 
government of a nation is but a magistracy on a larger 
scale. 

We should apologize for having dwelt so much longer 
than was intended on this topic, instead of that most delight- 
ful one to which the prophecy points— ^^c cessation of war. 
But in truth, whatever room we had, it were difficult to 
expatiate in particulars on that noble anticipation. There 
is a difference, in this case (of war), between history and 
prophecy. This history of the world's warfare, is broad, 
palpable, with prominent lines and features spread out in a 
vast array of actual events ; the prophecy is one bright, 
general, idea without particulars. The only mode of illus- 
trating and expanding it, is to conceive a full reversal of the 
character of the history. And that will spread a visionary 
Bcene before lis, so new, and strange, and delightful, that 
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nothing but prophecy, and faith in the Divine power and 
goodness, could enable us to expect its realization. Think 
of a condition of the world, (and that world fer more 
populous than now,) when there will be no tyrants, — ^no 
rapacious ambition, — ^no hostile rivalry, — ^no notion pos- 
sessing the governors and chief men of the nations, that the 
people were made merely to subserve their passions and 
projects ; no crafty, fallacious, hypocritical, representations 
to the people, to stimulate jealousy and hatred against 
other nations, in order to make them the willing instru- 
ments of violence; no restless vigilance and alarm re- 
specting the designs of neighbouring states ; no intelligence 
of suspicious appearances of preparation and armament; 
no negotiations of alliances, for either aggression or de- 
fence. Think of a condition of the world, when there 
will be no exhausting alienations from the rewards of 
peaceful industry, to maintain a mighty apparatus for 
destruction of both industry and man ; no scenes where, in 
one day, on one small spot, more pain is inflicted than the 
sum of that which is suffered, perhaps, by the people of all 
Europe, in the ordinary course of things ; when ten, or 
twenty, or forty thousand men are alive and well in the 
morning and dead at night, — gashed and bloody, and ready 
to be tossed indiscriminately into pits ; no storming, sacking, 
burning of towns, or shattering and sinking of fleets ; no 
aged parents, or wives and children, mourning the destroyed 
relatives, or sinking that mourning in terror for themselves; 
no devastation of all that peaceful toil has planted and built 
on the plains ; no consumption of labour, art, science, and 
genius, in creating or applying the machinery of war. 
Think of the vast proportion of these (art, science, and 
genius,) hitherto so occupied, and of what will be the effect of 
so much applied to all peaceful and beneficial purposes, in 
addition to all besides that wiU be so employed. Think, 
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agasn, of all tlie quantity (if wq may express it ao,) of 
passkm, of fueling, of strong emotion, thiit, lias gone towards, 
«td gone into, waz^ directed to the promotion of public and 
prhttte good. The stream of aentiment,-'-K)f strong interest, 
-^ ardent feeliBg, in other words^ the passion, the affec- 
tion, which) during the kst half centiny, had flowed into 
thatrwet of blood! — -think, if it had, instead, flowed tlurough 
aUi the channels and streams oi peaceful benevolence! 
Wil there, in the better age, be leas sentiment and passion 
so to How P 

And then, over all, through all, and as the osiuse of aU,*-* 
the vital religion of Jesus Christ -^ his kingdom shall be, 
**from shore to shore, and Jrom the river to the ends of the 
earth** And be it always remembered, that it is^ in the 
progressive prevalence of his religion, as the supreme cause, 
that, alone^ we can look &r the advancement towajrd the stwbe 
of universal and inviolable peace. It will, in going cm, 
assume into its service and co-operation increasii^ know- 
ledge, and all improvements in political science and insti- 
tutions ; but it is itself alone, the security that these shall 
be fully efficient for good. The enlarged promotion of this, 
therefore, we have to desire and implore above all things. 
And while we see its advancement but slow as yet, and 
behold the world imder a e^y menadng st<»rma and thun- 
ders^ — ^let our fiuith maintain a flrm assurance that the 
Almighty will, at length, fidfll 2il bis promises in universal 
Christianity and umversal Peace. 

JSTovember 5, 1823. 
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SHE CXSSJLTIOK OT WAB, AS B7FB0T OV THE 
PaBT:4.LlN0B aP CHBISTIANXTT. 

(?iJRT ii;,) 

I9AIAH ii. 4. 

'^ 3%<^ 9^aU h^c^ ^mr 9Word9, in4o phugishmites^ and thei^ 
^60^ miQ prmmg-hx^^ ; naUon shall not Uf6 up sword 
offtmsi nation, neither shall they learn war any more.'' 

Wis had no intention, last time, of resuming this text 
and subject. But, that discourse having been occupied 
wholly with images of War, it hasi been remarked that, to 
close there the considerations arising from such a text, 
appeared like a determination to dwell on nothing but the 
most gloomy side of a subject. "We may, therefore, be 
excused in returning to it, foir the purpose of directing the 
attention toward a more pleasing prospect. 

But, it is obvious, in such a case, what an advantage 
history has over prophecy. The history is an immense, but 
crowded, exhibition of solid and prominent facts ; while the 
prophecy is only one general, bright idea, not distinguished 
into particulars, not shaped into features. The state of 
War is spread out to our view, the width of the world, and 
the length of alt time, filled with certain and unchangeable 
realities. We can just as much, in looking over a tract of 
country, avoid perceiving the hills, woods, towers, and 
villages, as, in surveying the world's widfe history, we can 
fail to see the portentous forms of destruction. "We behold 
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mighty desolating irruptions, battles, sieges, massacres, 
murders, and bloody persecutions on account of religion. 
And if some tracts of history have been overspread with 
an obscurity, till more recent, laborious researches have 
rendered them visible, — ^as the mist clears off, you are 
certain of what you shall see there first and foremost. 

We do not here forget, how much there has been that 
was not hostility ; nor, that there is a prominence — ^a mag- 
nitude and glare, in martial transactions, by which they 
have obtained a disproportionate space in history; while 
peaceful periods and scenes, with their agriculture, arts, 
commerce, civilization, and domestic quiet and kind affec- 
tions, are contracted, in the historical view, to a diminutive 
compass, or wholly sunk out of sight. "No : — ^but consider, 
that mankind could not be always fighting; the utmost 
disposition for it, must, sometimes, yield to suspend the 
operation. Consider, how easily, by what slight causes, 
notwithstanding and amidst all those better things, men 
could be roused and fired for war ; that those very seasons 
of peace, with their improvements and growing wealth, have 
generally been regarded, expressly, as but a repose and 
reparation of strength for new war ; and that the favourite 
literature and amusements of such times have had very 
much a relation to war. And consider, too, what a collec- 
tiveness and concentration there is in war, of all human 
forces and means ; so that a given measure (so to speak) of 
war is tantamount to a vastly greater apparent measure of 
peaceful life and action. All proportion is distanced and 
lost ; set its quantity of ardent exertion and of danger in 
proportion against, what quantity of action and hazard in 
peaceful life ? or its expenditure of wealth, — its number of 
deaths. So that war, as a part of the state of mankind, is 
equal to a prodigiously greater nominal proportion of the 
peak^,eful state. Therefore, though history has given an 
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undue distinction and proportion to war, yet, it would be 
no rightly proportioned history that did not give a great 
prominence to this portion of what has been done by men. 
It is right, therefore, that a very large portion of the great 
field of history should be seen overspread with this direful 
appearance. 

Such is the History. The delightful Prophecy presents a 
scene of which no part is so occupied. But it is difficult to 
realize the fact to our imagination. "No fighting on the face 
of the whole earth ! no armies, nor military profession, nor 
garrisons, nor arms, nor banners, nor proclamations ! No 
leagues, offensive or defensive ; — no guarding of frontiers ; — 
no fortresses ; — no military prisons ! No celebrating of 
victories, in gaudy pomps and revelries for the vulgar, or in 
prostituted poetry for the more refined! A wondering 
what kind of times those could be, in which mankind ac- 
counted it the highest glory to kill one another ! Truly this 
is a state of things we are ill prepared even to conceive. 

And, again, is it not difficult to conceive the practicability 
of its attainment ? Por, it is something intrinsic in man, 
in the soul and nature of man, throughout the whole race, 
that war has sprung from. There is the brimstone, — ^the 
gunpowder, — the forge; there is the hot and terrible ele- 
ment, that has burst abroad in so many thunders, — that has 
attracted infernal spirits to combine in its fires. And yet 
it is Man that is to be universally at peace ! How can it 
be ? We feel somewhat like the unbelieving lord, — " if the 
Lord would make windows in heaven, might this thing 5^." 
Take mankind, collectively, such as it has been, in any age, 
or is now ; with all the dispositions, existing as they were, 
and are. Now, with all these dispositions in full prevalence, 
conceive, notwithstanding, the whole world kept actually in 
perfect peace for a century, in nations and every minor 
community. "Would not this be the most astonishing of aU 

TOL. II. c 
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miracles ? Would not this be a direct, immediate coercion 
of almighty Power, permanently suspending or reversing a 
grand law of moral nature ? But a time is to come, when, 
without any such miraculous coercion, Man will be in 
uniyersal peace! Por no one can suppose that this uni- 
versal peace will be effected and maintained by such direct 
coercion. But then, think what there must not be in 
men, when there shall "tw wor^" be war amongst them! 
Vicious selfishness, ambition, envy, rivalry, rapacity, re- 
venge, — ^these are the things in men that cause wars between 
them, on the small scale and on the great. And how can 
these ever be so repressed, subdued, extirpated, that all war 
shall cease? 

Men indifferent or hostile to Eeligion have been oi 
different opinions on the subject. There may indeed have 
been some wicked theorizers, who have even asserted that 
religion itself must be extirpated before war can be: 
alleging how very often something which they choose to 
call Eeligion, has been itself the cause of wars, and has ex- 
asperated their cruelty, — ^meaning that execrable compound 
of superstition and state policy which really has been such 
a cause. This they have chosen to name Beligion ; either, 
if that be possible, in stupid ignorance, knowing no better ; 
or, in spite of their own better knowledge, and presuming 
on the ignorance of others. Some irreligious speculators, 
indeed, have avowed a disbelief that war wiU or can from 
any cause ever cease in the world ; alleging all experience 
and the radical dispositions of Man, which dispositions 
they ridicule the notion and hope that anything can ever 
effectually alter. But there have been other irreligious 
speculatists (self-called philosophers), very sanguine in 
their predictions of the abolition of war, ultimately. " It 
cannot be (they have said), that mankind will always 
continue so mad as to seek and expect their pleasure, 
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advantage, and glory, in destroying and being, destroyed. 
Progressive experience and knowledge will at length avail,, 
both to mitigate the bad passions, and to establish in. 
general conviction better and wiser ^rtnc^Z^* of self-inter egt. 
A more free and extensive intercourse will contribute to^ 
conciliate the nations, — ^will eradicate their inveterate pre- 
judices and animosities, — and introduce a more liberal 
policy. They will become, on all sides, vjiser calculators^. 
and consider what it costs to settle their differences by 
means of war. Increase of literature and enlightened 
speculation, in the higher classes, will make them feel the 
coarseness and barbarism of the passion for war. Progressive 
civilization in the inferior classes, will attach them to those 
advantages, and enjoyments of comfort, commodiousness, 
and competence, on which war makes such ravages. And 
at length, too few men for the business of war will be found 
willing to abandon these satisfactions to go into such an 
employment." And all this, observe, independently of 
religion, 

Now, we would give their due to all thmgs of such an 
order. Such things will be included, certainly, in whatever 
process can and shall reduce the world at length to peace ; 
they will be taken as accessaries and subsidiaries to the 
Master Power in the operation. But, whoever would 
reckon on such things alone, should be strangely mortified, 
one thinks, in adverting to many facts of old and recent 
history. What, for example, is he to do with the History of 
Greece ? or of the Italian Eepublics ? Or nearer home ; 
Britain and IVance account themselves the most en- 
lightened, improved, civilized states in the world. And 
have they not been, with all their might, fighting and 
slaying each other and neighbouring nations, for centuries 
almost without intermission, down to this time ? In the 
French Eevolutionary government, which, after a time, 

2 
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became essentially warlike, there were more philosophers, 
speculatists, literary men, than ever in any other. In our 
own country, through the last half century, the enlightened 
and civilized people (often so described and lauded at least) 
have needed but a little excitement, at any time, to rush out 
into war. Our institutions of learning and even theology 
have constantly abetted the spirit. And an ever-flowing 
impetuous stream there Aas been, of oratory, poetry, and 
even pulpit-declamation, mingling with, and inspiriting, the 
coarser torrent of the popular zeal for battles and victories. 
We have had both poets and divines actually sending the 
most immoral heroes to heaven, on the mere strength of 
their falling in patriotic combat. All this tells but ill for 
the efficacy of civilization, literature, refinement, and the 
instruction of experience to promote the spirit of peace, — 
without the predominance of some mightier course. And 
how obvious it is, that all these, regarded as principal causes, 
must be inefficacious. For all causes must be so, that do 
not include, as the chief principle, the fear of Gt)d. In the 
very nature of things, it cannot be, that any race of intel- 
ligent creatures within the Divine dominion can be ordered 
right, without regard to Him as the Governor. Without 
this, there can be no peremptory authority to inforce the 
rules of righteousness, of equity, on men's minds. Without 
this, the maxims of a corrupt policy, the fashion of the age, 
the seduction of brilliant example, wiU be sure to have 
the sway. Men will never generally be just to one another, 
but under the sense of the presence of the Q-od of justice. 

Again, nothing wiU operate efficaciously to this grand 
effect, that does not go deep into the constitution of men's 
souls, and change their temper ; so as to quell, internally, 
those fatal passions, which have perpetuated external war. 
And that is what cannot be done by any civilization, 
national refinement, science, or even an enlightened theo- 
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retical policy. All these may be but like fair Btmctures 
and gardens, extended over a ground where volcanic fires 
are in a temporary slumber below. All these may be 
shattered and exploded by some mighty impulse of ambition, 
or some blast of revengeful anger. These exterior improve- 
ments may leave those passions in full existence there ; — 
and if they be existing, they will prove it is not for nothing. 
No polish, cultivation, or intelligence in a nation, would 
be any seciurity against its being possessed by a spirit of 
Tumgliiy and imperious pride^ which would impel it to resent 
and revenge some insult, at whatever cost of blood and 
destruction; — or any security against ambition^ when 
tempted by some opportune juncture for making a splendid 
conquest ; — or against a nation's running mad for martial 
glory, at the will and under the direction of some great 
national champion ; — or against the pernicious delusion (rf 
an extravagant Patriotism. No ; there must be a greater 
nobler power brought into prevalence among mankind, 
and that is plainly Cheistiaiqtt. It is in no other way, 
assuredly, that prophecy gives the pledge for the realization 
of our hope on tnis subject. And on any other ground, we 
should agree with those speculators who scorn the notion 
of mankind being ever estranged from war. Nothing 
springing merely from the action of the human mind 
can suffice. It must be something coming from Heaven. 
And this is the appointed and qualified agent. 

The bright day, however, of its general ef&cacy, is yonder 
in futurity; perhaps far off". Tet, it has accomplished 
something in this direction already. "We dare not assert, 
even, that it may not have prevented some wars. And its 
advocates have often observed, that to i^ is msunly attri. 
butable the mitigation of ferocity and exterminating rage, 
so evident in modem wars in these countries. And, look 
at its genuine tendency, as displayed on the smaller scale, 
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in a family, — a neighbourhood, — ^a district. "Who has not 
heard some instance of a family, in a wretched constant 
state of hostility within itself; but at length one, and then 
another, of the members of it, have been converted by the 
religion of Jesus Christ. The consequence how happy! 
But, partly within our knowledge, and our memory, theore 
have been whole districts of our country wonderfully 
altered by this same agent; especially in Lancashire and 
Cornwall. And it is pleasing to observe, — ^where a consi- 
derable number are thus happily changed, there is a great 
external and preventive effect wrought on the general body 
of the community, in such a place ; so that all the direct 
efficacy of religion has also an indirect one. 

Now, imagine this double effect of religion extended 
throughout a nation; say, a powerful one, like this. And 
what will the natural consequence be, in respect to war ? 
Will it not be, — a comparative coldness toward that pemi* 
cious phantasm of martial ^^ glory ;^^ — a loathing of that sort 
of eloquence and poetry that are making a god of it ; — a 
hatred of the very name of ambitious conquerors ; — ^horror 
at the image of vast masses of men meeting to destroy one 
another ; — ^reflection, how unprepared most of them are to 
go into eternity; — compassion, by anticipation, toward 
deprived and mourning relatives ; — ^a sense of the flagrant 
absurdity, as well as iniquity, of avenging some little wrong 
at the cost of so mighty a portion and variety of misery ; — 
a revolting, on an economical account, «.t the idea of such a 
waste and destruction of the means of the community ; — 
and a faith that Providence has not so abandoned the 
world, that we are not to wait one moment, for any inter- 
position from it in flsivour of justice, but, the instant the 
scales of justice are poised, we must throw in tjhe sword. 
Such would be the spirit and temper of a nation predomi- 
nantly Christian. 
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But, it may be said, — such a nation might nevertheless 
liave a government fierce for war, and that would force the 
nation into it. We hardly believe that such a nation would 
have such a government; for, as wicked governments are 
given as the scourge and just plague of irreligious and 
wicked nations ; we think the Supreme Bighteous Gl-overnor 
would not let such an evil be on such a people. But sup- 
posing its government were of such a temper, it surely 
would not, unless lost to all prudence, (and then it would 
soon destroy itself,) it would not rush into war, under the 
decided general disapprobation of such a people. 

Now, we have only to imagine the same progress of pure, 
vital Christianity in several nations, and then they are most 
certainly at peace. And supposing several great nations 
brought to this state, think what a mighty and prepon- 
derating influence they, combined, would have over the 
other nations, in which Christianity had as yet gained far 
less ground. Ihey might form an alliance most truly ^* AoZy " 
for the exertion of such influence. We may be very sure 
that their interposed mediation to prevent wars among the 
other nations would be of prodigious weight ; by, — ^for one 
thing, their lofty character, and unquestionably upright 
intentions ; or next, if that influence fiuled, by the awe of 
the power, of another kind, which such unexhausted nations 
would possess. 'Eov we are supposing them to keep in 
armories and arsenals for some time those implements which 
are, ultimately, to take the shape of ploughshares and 
pruning-hooks. 

We may extend our imagination of this grand process 
over the whole earth. And, (as we said in the former 
discourse,) if we believe in the fiiture extension of the 
knowledge and vital power of the religion of Christ 
over it all, — we necessarily conceive this progressive 
abolition of war. Every extension, then, of this blessed 
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religion is so much gained against war; quenching still 
another, and another, spark of an infernal fire; — ^repress- 
ing in some more minds, those eyil passions which are 
the prompters and the essential power of war. It is a 
most auspicious sign, therefore, that in this very age of 
hostile commotion, there is arising a new and most extra- 
ordinary activity for promoting Christianity. And we think 
this zeal bears a marked characteristic of being of Divine 
origination, in the circumstance of its being animated with 
so much energy and confident hope, in spite of such a world 
of gloomy facts and omens. Because it holds by the 
strength of Divine declarations, it dares to be confident 
against an infinity of what is adverse ; herein differing from 
the mere ordinary spirit of mere human projects. Is not 
this a presage something like that accompanying the birth 
of Samson ? This newly risen zeal for Christianity is the 
infant Samson, growing up against a world of the Phi- 
listines of war, and not, like him, to perish itself in its 
victories. 

We may sometimes indulge our imagination on* the 
future scene of Universal JPeace, — the grand reversal of 
what the earth has been hitherto. No more the spectacle— 
of tracts devastated with fire and swor4, — of besieged 
towns dilapidated and burning over their famished and 
dying inhabitants, — or stormed, and their streets running 
with blood ; or,— of a vast assemblage of men arrayed and 
confronted in two hosts; in the morning in health and 
vigour, in the evening twenty or thirty thousand of them 
dead and dying, in every frightful form of laceration and 
mutilation, in all modes and degrees of anguish, — besides 
all that is in their souls during the day, and at the end, — 
and great ditches and pits for them to be thrown into in 
the mass. No more, the wealth, or perhaps the poverty, of 
a nation, and the iugenuity and labours of myriads of its 
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people, put in requisition in preparing the apparatus for 
destruction. All that will remain of war will be its monu- 
mental reHcs and its records, — the subjects of how many 
musings, — partly mournful, but soon turning to delightfiil 
felicitation, and gratitude to the Almighty. 

But we are not to regard the scene in a merely negative 
view, that there will not be war ; for, when there is not 
war, what will there be ? what ? when the nimibers of 
mankind are greater, and far more cultivated and intelli- 
gent, when the resoiu^ces are more abundant, when the 
time, and faculties, and labours are no longer so perverted ? 
Think, a moment of but this last part of^ the account. 
Think what would be effected by so much wealth, time, 
labour, art, ingenuity, directed to the noblest purposes of 
peace. Contemplate, especially, the happiest view of the 
subject. That there will be no war, will be because the 
religion of Christ will prevail, in the souls, life, and acti- 
vities of men, — ^in the individuals and communities, small 
and great. And prevailing Christianity, what will that 
cause men to do, in this universal vacation from war? 
Besides their ordiaary necessary labours (the work of the 
^^ ploughshare,^' and all the implements of peaceful in- 
dustry), think of the religious employments, the intellectual 
pursuits, the exercises of charity, which there will be in 
such a race, in such a time ! 

But, we can surmise that here some aspiring, ardent 
spirit might say, doubtiagly — " "Would there, in such a 
state of mankiad, be excitement enough for a strong and 
lofty spirit ? any scope and occasion for noble enterprise?'* 
Think of the perversion of human sentiment ! that exploits 
of war should have come to be deemed necessary in order 
that strong and ardent minds may have an adequate em- 
ployment ! But we have to answer, that there will at all 
events remain^ then, one illustrious line of enterprise. 
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" And what caa that be?" Answer, no less than the enter- 
prise of ^^taJcmg hy violence the Kingdom of Seamen^ 
"Will not that be something worthy of the most ardent 
spirit, something equal to the highest aspiring of ambition ? 
But perhaps our high-spirited questioner pauses at this, 
and feels something of a damp and a disappointment. 
And, perhaps, if he spoke, would say — ^** That does not suit 
the temper of my ambition." Perhaps not, indeed ; — ^but 
we have to tell him, that it will suit the ambition of the 
men of that future period, for, then, the religion of Christ 
will actuate their passions. 

But, subordinately to this as the grand object of zealous 
ambition, it were easy, if we had time, to represent on that 
pacific field, many modes of exertion quite adequate to the 
highest tone of enterprise; always keeping in mind that 
the very taste and inclination for destructive enterprise will 
be annihilated. 

Will it be impertinent just to name a kind of objection, 
of a sceptical cast, from the quarter of our Economists, — 
that under such a system, the inhabitants of the world 
would be too numerous, after a course of ages, for it to 
support ? There is a most violent and wilful excess in their 
mode of calculation. But, with this exception, we mention 
this opinion to admit it. But the matter of exceeding 
wonder is, that none of these speculators (the able leader 
of them being himself of the sacred profession) should 
ever seem to recollect that revelation has spoken of such a 
thing as the end of the world I Nothing can be more easy 
to conceive, than that the period of that end of all things 
may be appointed to coincide with the term when popula- 
tion has reached the utmost limit of the earth's capacity to 
sustain it. 

Lastly, as an admonition to individuals, professing Chris- 
tianity — let them consider, whether they are now of a 
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disposition congenial to such a state of peace, that is, is 
there in them an effectual repression of that which is the 
spirit of war ? the selfishness, — pride, — arrogance, — envy, 
— revenge ? If not, they are essentially of the war trUe, 
however little they have to do with actual war ; however 
much they may condemn and profess to deplore it. It is 
iuBt from a prevalence of such principles in communities 
that they go to mortal war. And such individuals are not 
fit for that future terrestrial " kingdom of heaven,'' 

Navmher 20, 1823. 
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LECTUEE XXXTX*. 

THE LIFE AJSTD CHABAOTEB 07 DANIEL. 

Daniel yi. 28, 

" 80 this Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and in 
the reign of Cgrus the Persian** 

It is probable that few parts of the sacred history and 
biography have been read with a more pleasing interest 
than the account of Daniel. It might not, then, be un- 
acceptable to make a brief survey of what is recorded of 
him, with such reflections as may arise from the facts. 

He was one of the young men of the higher rank (him- 
self generally believed to be of the royal kindred) who were 
carried to Babylon in the great captivity ; and there, with 
three others of them, he was selected, on account of con- 
spicuous personal and mental qualifications, to be, afber due 
training, introduced into the service of the Court ; a very 
hazardous thing for young men; but here, for once, the 
pestilent influence struck on incorruptible materials. On 
hearing of any yoimg man (of talents especially) advancing 
in the world — ^rising to distinction and station, the first 
point one would be glad to be assured of is, that he has a 
conscience, a true and faithful one. Por we know full well 
that, if he have not, every step of his advancement will be 
but a curse to him. Here, in the instance of Daniel, we 
have the right man. The first movement for his promotion 
found his conscience, and found it of a firm and sound con- 
sistence. The question was, of his living on the appointed 
portion of the king's provisions. This might seem no such 
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very considerable matter, to be made an insnrmountable 
obstacle at the very entrance of a prosperous career. "With 
an ordinary man, bow many persuasive pleas and eztenua. 
tions would have come in to help him over it ! But con- 
science cannot well begin the exercise of its jurisdiction at 
matters too small. Wben comparatively small matters of 
conscience can easily be disposed of, in favour of inclination 
and worldly interest, it is a very unpromising sign for the 
conduct in greater ones. It is true that sometimes, (indeed 
very commonly among the superstitious) men have made 
much of little things, in order to obtain a kind of licence to 
make little of great ones. It was notoriously so among the 
Jews in our Lord's time. But Daniel was not one of those, 
who while ^^ straining at a gnat^^ can ^^ swallow a eameV^ 
He carried his conscience throughout, — as the one thing he 
was not to forfeit, whatever else he should forego, or incur. 

It is happy when such a man has friends that are like 
him. Daniel had three that were worthy of him ; though it 
may be, that the influence of his high and ascendent 
character, contributed very much to make them so. He 
found that he should be faithfully seconded in his fidelity 
to God ; that there were men prepared to go all lengths and 
hazards with him ; to cast in their lot with him, for better 
and for worse, — for life and for death. And see how thef 
principle of their friendship, their generous compact, was 
illustrated (at a period further on in the history), namely, 
they were all such as would combine their prayers to the 
Almighty for his benediction on their associated state and 
conduct. And let youthful friends be admonished to make 
that a grand point in their preference for companionship. 

They refused the royal indulgence, though the grant and 
appointment of it involved something of the nature of a 
command ; and limited themselves to the humble fare of the 
most austere and self-mortifying hermit; and that, too, 
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through the whole space of three years, that is, the antici- 
pated space ; for the term was in fact shortened by events. 
Yet they flourished the more, and did not incur the evil 
which the friendly officer, who had the charge of them, 
apprehended. 'No man shall, ultimately at least, be a loser 
by any sacrifice and self-denial conscientiously rendered to 
Grod. He will graciously receive the tribute, and he can 
compensate the sacrifice, in any one or in several, of an 
unknown variety of ways. To these admirable young men 
it was done in these two ways at once; — they were in 
personal condition no worse, but the contrary, for what any 
yaung men of such quality might have regarded as a rigorous 
penance, — and, the resentment to be feared from their 
monarch and conqueror was entirely prevented. And a 
much worse thing was precluded, that is, the subsequent 
condemnation or insensibility of their own consciences. 

" When a ma/rCB ways please the Lord, he maJceth even his 
enemies to he at peace with him.*^ Daniel, increasing in 
wisdom and virtue, we see in high favour with the con- 
queror's officer of state ! and soon to appear in a very high 
and solemn capacity before that imperial personage himself. 
The king had had in his dreams what he retained an im- 
pression of as a portentous vision, but could not recall it. 
The summons was issued to the " toise men " of Babylon, 
with the dreadful menace, " if ye will not m^ihe hnoum unto 
me the dream and the interpretation thereof, ye shall he cut 
in pieces, and your houses shall he made a dunghill,^^ (ii. 5.) 
This may seem like the unreasonable and extravagant de- 
mand of a tyrant; but in effect it was not, perhaps, so 
grossly unjust. Those that would set up themselves as 
having an intelligence far beyond the sphere of mere human 
knowledge, had perhaps little right to make, at their will, 
selections and exceptions as to the cases to which their 
superhuman knowledge should be required to be competent. 
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They tell the king, indeed, that none but " the gods " are 
competent to the case ; but, unless they were in intimate 
communication with " the gods,'' what business had they to 
make such pretensions as they did, which were no less than 
to give infallible predictions oifiitwre events ? OUhus much 
(which they pretended to) they must have obtained from 
" the godsy' for it would be idle and impious to assume to 
have such illumination from any other quarter. And it was 
but a less thing, that a, past circumstance should be revealed 
to them by these divinities. But no god intervened in this 
extremity. The "tvise men'' pleaded, and even remon- 
strated in vain ; they were reduced to silence and confusion. 
The king might justly have told them that they ought to 
have been honest enough before such a trial to acknowledge 
and make known such a capricious limitation of their super- 
natural faculty. 

In his disappointment and anger, he sent forth a aecree 
for the destruction of " all the wise m£n of Bahylon," And 
it seems the qualification of " wise" was become a known 
character of Daniel and his three friends; and therefore 
they were obnoxious to the decree. But they had a resource 
which the other wise men had not; they had access to 
Omniscience itself. And Daniel, brought before the king, 
requested and obtained time to converse with a Being that 
the king and his " wise men" did not know; avowing his 
perfect confidence that a heavenly light would fall upon his 
spirit. We may observe, that in those great emergencies 
where such a direction is required as is evidently beyond 
the competence of human judgment, a good man should 
trust to the immediate signification, or interposition, of the 
Divine Spirit. Cases strictly answering to this description 
are not perhaps of frequent occurrence. Yet there have 
been not a few such situations in the infinitely various ex- 
perience of the servants of GTod, especially in troubled and 
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perilous times ; — conjunctures of circumstances in which it 
was purely impossible to determine by human judgment; 
then might be implored a direct intimation from the Su- 
preme Wisdom; and unquestionably it has been granted. 
To Daniel it was granted in the most illustrious form of 
inspiration. Here was a signal occasion for Grod to make 
mMiifest the difference between the wisdom and powers 
imparted to his prophets, and all the pretended super- 
natural endowments that deluded a superstitious people. 
And there were many remarkable occasions on which this 
yindicatihg and triumphant contrast was exhibited ; so that . 
Grod " left not himself without witness,** and the heathens 
and their deceivers were " left without excuse.** 

Daniel appears with serene dignity before the monarch ; 
with the lost vision painted luminously by the Divine Spirit 
on his imagination ; and with an intelligence as limiinously 
expaading forward into futurity ; and, very probably, with 
somewhat of supernatural expression in his countenance. 
Is there not something delightful in seeing and thinking, to 
what an elevation it has been shown possible for mortals to 
be raised through communication with the greatest Being ? 
How much sublimer here appears the prophet than the 
mighty monarch ! indeed, in the monarch's own estimation ; 
for, after the dream and the interpretation were declared, 
" the hmg fell down on his face and worshiped Daniel, and 
commanded that they should offer an oblation and sweet 
odotiTS to him" (ii. 46.) The better thing was, that he tes- 
tified an awful veneration of the God that could impart 
such inspirations. Immediately after this, he raised Daniel 
to the highest station in the administration of his govern- 
ment, and promoted his three friends to high 0!ffices. 

But, after a while, this prophet and devout statesman was 
to witness how transient may be the impression of the most 
striking and even convincing manifestations from Heaven. 
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For, there comes next the account of the golden idol, " set 
up in the plain ofDwraP This wotdd seem passing strange. . 
To have been brought as into the presence and glory of the 
Gk)d of. Daniel, — to have had acknowledged evidence of his 
superiority over all that was previously known of Divinity, 
— ^and then to make a lifeless image of metal to be adored ! , 
Perhaps every reader is struck with it as a &ct approaching 
to monstrous. But, in truth, this is but a more palpable 
and aggravated specimen of an absurdity, still very common 
among men, in more enlightened times and regions. They 
believe, — they acknowledge the God of heaven, and ascribe 
to him all that is glorious ; — ^and then ! — ^they set up their 
idols, each one for himself to worship ; not indeed, avowedly 
as gods, to receive, expressly, Divine honours, but virtually 
adored ; — to be the objects of chief interest, — deepest, warm- 
est attachment, — dependence for happiness, — ^to be earnestly 
laboured for, — ^lived for, — even died for, in a melancholy and 
thankless martyrdom. Happy, if these idolaters could be 
as soon and effectually convinced of the vanity of what they 
adore, as Nebuchadnezzar was with respect to his golden 
image! 

We shall not expatiate on the scene of Dura, every way 
magnificent and memorable, and, of itself, affording a sub-' 
ject ample enough for prolonged contemplation. Daniel, in 
some way not explained, appears to have stood exempt from 
the trial that awaited his three noble friends. He would 
feel profoundly interested in their conduct on so grand an 
occasion. But his anticipations of them, and for them, 
would be confident, and even elevated and felicitous. We 
can imagine his intercourse with them, relative to the sub- 
ject, previously to the appointed day and hour. . And the 
converse of such men, in such a predicament, may be be-, 
lieved to have surpassed all that poets have feigned, in 
pathos, in solemnity, in adjuration to fidelity to God, in 
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affectionate vows, in heroic pietjr. He would see than to 
their position, between the idol and the fiery furnace. He 
might then retire, to present them before his God and 
theirs; hefta which employment he was, ere long, to be 
called, to meet them again with the most delightful con- 
gratulations that oyer sprung &om the sublimest emotions. 

The next part of the history is given by Nebuchadnezzar 
himself (ch. ir.), in a long proclamation to the people of his 
domin]0n& He describes a mysterious dream (that of tlie 
great Tree), which had filled him with apprehension. He 
honestly relates that he had (very strange as such a pro- 
ceeding was) once more s^it for the vain pretenders to 
hidden wisdom, whose tribe had escaped destruction throu^ 
the faTOur of Qod towards Daniel and his Mends (as often 
the wicked, in this world, are spared on account of the 
righteous). And once more Daniel was proved to be the 
only oracle of the Divine Intelligence. The interpretation 
was followed^ a year afborwards, by the accomplishment. 

Nebuchadnezzar, on recovering his reason, certainly 
made an excellent use of it, in this very noble procla- 
mation ; in which he explicitly records his own self-idolizing 
pride, and the ignominious condition to which he was justly 
abased, on account of it, by a Divine judgment. And he 
closes with the most elevated sentiments in honour of the 
Divine majesty and justice, with an unafiected dignity and 
energy of expression. A striking contrast to all the hypo- 
critical cant and pon^us formaliiy. Nothing like it, or 
comparable to it, was ever sent forth by any monarch. 

We are left to conclude that^ soon after this, he retued 
from his palace to his tomb. Daniel would lament his 
death; for with the great capacity [for good, there did at 
last seem combined the right disposition toward it. No 
potentate ever had such a mourner. His grandson 
fielshazzar followed him in the empire ; and was destined to 
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perisli in its fall. His life, (except its very last scene,) 
appeared not worth recording; for one chirf reason, 
because the great Mend and minister of his predecessor 
had little to do with the course of it. The closing 
spectacle maj speak for the whole character <^ his reign ; — 
feasting and revelry — ^libertine profligacy — rain pomp- 
insolent contempt of anything connected with the name ol 
the true Qod — and an utter estrangement from the best 
and wisest of his subjects. 

We can easily imagine what was likely to be the 
condition, as to morab and eyerything else, of an empire 
imder such a head. And what an exemplification it was of 
what was spoken by the voice in KebuchadncEzar's vision, 
that the Most High sometimes ^seHeth over the kingdom 
the basest of men /" 

The luxurious banquetmg was timed vexy charac- 
teristically of the chief reveller and Ins court ; for, at that 
time the empire was formidably invaded, and the city was 
actually besieged by Cyrus, after he had, as history 
mentions, utterly defeated Belshazzar in battle. ^^ Thejf 
drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, of silver, qf brass, 
of iron, of wood, and of stone,** (v. 4.) But festivity and 
idolatry were not enough, in this most perilous juncture of 
the kingdom, without some special insult to the Qoi of 
Israel; and the vessels of his temple at Jerusalem were 
ordered to be brought for these bacchanalian libations. It 
looks like judicial infatuation when, in circiunstances of 
peculiar danger impending, a direct insult is offered to the 
Divine Majesty. 

But now imagine this jovial assemblage, of the royalty 
and nobility of Babylon. They had met, expecting nothing 
but luxury and conviviality there. But something else, 
something besides, was to come ! But would they not be 
sufficiently fortified against whatever that might be P No ; 
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it proved otherwise ; for four words written by a shadowy 
hand on the wall, put all their mirth and spirit to flight. 
The words of the Almighty can be made to throw out, 
when he wills, an overpowering energy. This company 
could revel in exuberant gaiety, with the legions of a 
victorious besieging army around their city; but the four 
words ! that was an irresistible assault on the elation of 
their hilarity ! that threw as it were " the shadow of deatV^ 
over their joyous and brilliant assembly ! 

An instant summons was issued to the astrologers and 
soothsayers, and once more their intervention was in vain. 
We see in what profound obscurity Daniel must have been, 
in this reign; for the king did not recollect any such 
person. The queen, his mother probably, came to inform 
him of such a man, and of the important capacity in which 
he had stood in relation to the former monarch. When, at 
her advice, Daniel was introduced, the king actually asked 
him, ^^ Art thou that Daniel whom the hing my father 
brought out of Jewry ?^^ He had had his counselors, and 
ministers, and favourites, and priests, and poets, and seers ; 
but his inquiries and notice had never fallen on such a man 
as Daniel ! 

For an interpretation of the portentous words, splendid 
rewards and appointments were offered, which a few hours 
hence were not to be his to give, and for which the prophet 
expressed the utmost indifference. The prophet made to 
him, first, a solemn representation of his careless and 
wicked life, and of his final act of profaneness against the 
God whom he ought to have known Almighty; and then 
interpreted. There was no space for repentance ; for " th(U 
night was the hing of the Chaldeans slain^^ and the city 
taken. The manner of its being taken by Cyrus the Mede, 
who was to be king of Persia, is famiUar to those who have 
read illustrations of the Sacred History. 
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Daniel miglit now indulge his solemn meditations over 
tlie memories and the tombs of departed monarchs, whom 
he had beheld in all the plenitude of imperial splendour and 
pride. They were now but dust and a name ; lefb among 
the memorials of an empire also departed. But, Ms great 
Master still lived! unchangeable in glory and goodness; 
and he remained unchangeably devoted to him, all the 
same, whatever became of mortal potentates and empires. 
He wanted no patron ; the smiles, or frowns of monarchs 
were indifferent to him. He was in favour with the 
Highest Power, — ^insomnch that he was addressed by an 
angelic messenger with the unequalled appellation, '^ O man 
greatly beloved T* To a man who had heard that, think 
how any title of worldly dignity, of mortal favour, would 
have sounded ! We can conceive of him, more even than 
of many other of the prophets, that the general habitual 
state of his mind, was of an elevation, in thought and 
devotion, peculiarly adapted to receive the special illapses 
of inspiration, — ^that (if we might express it so) heavenly 
visits had not to descend so entirely to the earth to reach 
him. These communications £rom on high he probably 
enjoyed often. Several of his prophetic visions, fore- 
showing a distant ^turity, are related in his book, 
occupying indeed the larger part of it; especially some 
sublime representations of the Messiah and his kingdom. 
These carry us away from the immediate view g£ the man ; 
but there remains to be noticed one part of his personal 
history, perhaps the most illustrious of alL 

Darius, the Mede, by the appointment of Cyrus, suc- 
ceeded Belshazzar in the kingdom, now become but an 
appendage to the Persian empire. In some way or other, 
the foreigner placed on the throne had become apprised of 
the value of the illustrious^captive, and placed him at once 
in the' very highest station. It was verily worth that the 
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country should be conquered — ^tliftt any country should — ^if 
the consequence might be that the most eminent wisdom, 
Tirtue, piety on earth, should be set over it. The prophet 
cared nothing about the le^tmaey of the reigning chi^, — 
they were all alike to him. Indeed, the best proof of the 
monarch's ri^ht was his being disposed to choose the most 
tried and illustrious virtue and wisdom in his dominions, to 
be raised to the supreme authority in their affiurs. It was 
a bright day for Babylon when Daniel was thus appointed. 
He, this one great statesman, was not ambitioufl, for he 
would flatter no m<niapch to obtain his favours; and he 
would not keep them at the expense of one slightest viola- 
tion of his fidelity to the King of Heaven. Indeed, we 
may be assured that his very acceptance of such honours 
and cares was simply and solely in obedi^ice to the Highest 
Authority. 

It was certain enough that his fidelity, his conscience, 
would not remain long exempt &om an efiectual trial. So 
must every good man expect, who is to have much to do 
with the world. It was resolved to ruin him, as the phrase 
is — a phrase at which he would have smiled. But it was not 
to be avowed that this was to be on account of his ^uper- 
laiwe virtue; and, unfortunatdy, his conspiring enemies 
could find no other crime. Then they must make a new 
kind of crime; and one really would have liked to know 
whether they thought he would not dare to commit it. 
But, indeed, it does seem likely that they expected he would 
so dare, as they could venture to put all on this hazard. 
What a testimcmey to his principles! They were quite 
right in judging that the proper way of beginning, was to 
flatter the monarch's pride and self-importance. And they 
must well have known their man, to have ventured, even on 
the strength of aU the eastern extravagance of adulation to 
royalty, to make such a proposal, — a decree that, for an 
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^itire month, no man should make prayer or petition to God 
or man, saye to Darius, on pain of being cast into the den 
of lions ; — ^that he should take declared precedence of all on 
earth and in heaven ! 

If there should be an ezcessiTe drought or ndn, not a 
word of supplication to any Immortal Power ccmtroDing the 
elements ; if a pestilence, not one petitionary samfice for 
abating it ; if a man were sick he must not request a phy- 
sician to visit him ; if &llen into a pit, not call out for 
assistance ; if his house were on fire, iu)t entreat his neigh- 
bours to help to put it out ; if famishing, not ask for a 
morsel of bread; if a man had offended or injured his 
brother, he must not ask him to forgive ; if tiie gods (as he, 
a heathen, might easily surmise) should be angry at this 
suspension of their worship, they were not even to be 
entreated to have patience till the king's time was up ! 

The poor mortal, however, was caught on the side of his 
foolish and impious self-importance. He signed the irre- 
versible decree ; and all followed just as was desired. It is 
not unlikely, however, that these virtuous courtiers had 
made all possible preparation of spies on Daniel. They 
suspected he would pray ; but might think he would take 
some precaution to conceal so dangerous a &ct. But all 
prying vigilance was superfluous; for he, ** as aforetime,^* and 
with his windows unclosed, uncurtained, ^^ grayed and gave 
tJianJes lefore his God three times a-dai/'* A striking ad- 
monition against subterfuges in duty and religion ; against 
contrivances at once to quiet conscience, and preserve an 
immediate self-interest. Especially, in every trial of religious 
integrity which is to be conspicuously public, under the 
observant attention of men, to seem to forego a principle, is 
to do it in fact. 

The great point appeared now to be gained ; for the king 
himself was as much in the power of these bad men as 
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Daniel was. He struggled eamestlj, but too late, and in 
vain; and Daniel went to the den. Very strange would 
appear the readiness, the tranquillity, the serenity, with 
which he would be seen to go thither. We cannot know 
whether he had any Divine intimation that he had no enemies 
to apprehend in that dreadful receptacle. But his resolu- 
tion, and even his calmness, would not depend on whether 
he had or not. He was soon in the midst of his appointed 
companions. If it was night, or evening, as it appears to 
have been, his sight would meet, on every side, that direful 
lustre which appears in the eyes of these formidable animals; 
but to him they were as the lamps of heaven, or a reflection 
of a Divine presence there ; a far more pleasing light than 
those brilliant ones which were in the same hour burning in 
the splendid apartments of the malignant, and now rejoicing 
lords, who had accomplished his doom ; or in the palace of 
the great king, who was sad and horror-struck at having 
sealed it. We can even imagine these terrible beasts 
showing, for their first and last time, a bland and caressing 
character, — such as may be supposed when the first of their 
race passed before [Adam in Paradise, and did a kind of 
homage to the human lord of the world. 

But the angel of the Lord, too, was there ; perhaps 
visibly ; or perhaps perceived only in the miraculous influ- 
ence which controlled and suspended the fierce temperament 
of the inhabitants of the den. However it were, Daniel 
had no impatience to leave his abode and society. He 
might perform his devotions there, with more than even 
his accustomed elevation of piety, and with no malignant 
eyes of his enemies upon him. And in the morning, he 
could answer the king, caUing to him with " a lamentable 
voice,^* that this fearful night — as all would have imagined 
it — ^hai been to him, aa thfe tranquillity and felicities of 
heaven. 
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Sucli honours have been conferred on exalted piety. And 
^ho, then, would not wish to be a devoted servant of the 
Almighty ? 

December 10, 1828. 
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LECTUEE XL .♦ 

TBJA THBEB J^WS II!r BABTLOB*. 

Dabibl iii* 

'' Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold, whose 
height was threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof six 
cubits : he set it up in the plain of Dura, in the province of 
Babylon^' Ac. 

Ik our last exercise of this kmd, we attempted a brief 
review of tlie life and character of the Prophet Daniel ; but 
not dwelling at all on this splendid secondary narratiye of 
his three friends ; nor jet, at that time intending to make 
it the future subject of more extended observation. 

But we do not know that we can much better employ an 
hour of our time than in the contemplation of such a 
spectacle. 

For, as to any selected topic being peculiarly appropriate 
to this particular season or day, we may presume that 
scarcely any one here can regard that notion in any other 
light than as a relic of superstition and ecclesiastical impo- 
sition. Even if this day were certainly known to be the 

* ** You ask whether the end was better than the beginning I If 
dmply the last discourse be the point of the question, I think I may 
answer in the affirmative. I had a splendid subject — ^the three Methodists 
of Babylon in the fiery furnace ; and perhaps I thought, and perhaps 
some of the auditors thought, that I did it tolerable justica This was no 
appropriate Christmas subject; but I began by briefly 'showing cause' 
why no spedal regard was due to the day." — Mr. Foster to the Hev, 
Jonah Hill, Jan, 26, 1824. lAfe and Correspondence, ^c, vol. i p. 411. 
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true anniversary of our Lord's coming to the earth, that 
would not be a competent reason for attributing to it a 
special sanctity — ^unless there were some dictate of the 
Diyine will as the authority for doing so. But the hcb is, 
i^re is no ascertaining of the day or anything near it. 
Even the Evangelists seem not to have known it. One of 
ikem says, Jesus Christ was ^^ about ^* such an age. The 
whole matter therefore is but an arbitrary institute of 
superstition; that same superstition which, in numberless 
other instances, has not only connected a fanciful and false 
importance with particular facts, but abo falsely asserted, or 
^signed, the fiicts themselves. (Thus, relics of the saints 
fflid martyrs, pieces of the cross, Ac.) 

All days are just equally proper, (all in which men can 
have the freedom and command of their thoughts,) for 
grateful remembrances of the advent of our Lord. 

And also, any portion of our time and thought that is 
free, may be well employed in contemplating a striking 
example of fidelity to Q-od. This b^ore us is a very bright 
and memorable one. It is true, it is a brightness sur- 
rounded by gloom, and the more splendid by that contrast. 

It is truly a sad and awful spectacle, — to behold a great 
monarch, and the personages representing the population of 
a great empire, with perhaps a numerous throng of the 
common people, assembled for such a purpose. Consider 
what man should be on earth I Beflect, that the right state 
would have been, that aU mankind should be intelligent 
and solemn worshippers of the true Gk)d, of him alone; 
ihe mereLj right state, below which, the scene becomes a 
spectacle of horror and misery, — ^for the vital principle of 
aU good is wanting. 

Think, then, of that great empire, that prodigious multi- 
tude of human spirits (and nearly all the rest of mankind 
being sunk equally low) ready to prostrate themselves io 
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adoration oi a figure of metal, from the liands of the arti* 
ficers. Look at them, in such prostrations, all over the 
world, and say, iJiat man u not fallen ! Setween that state, 
and the simply, merely, right state, how awful the difference ! 
What intelligence must that be, that could measure the 
stupendous distance ! 

In the incalculable human mass, of a whole idolatrous 
world, we are shown here and there an individual or a 
diminutive combination of individuals, little shining par- 
ticles, specimens of what the right state of the whole w6uld 
have been. But if they were specimens of no more than 
what was right — ^then, what power of thought can estimate, 
— what language describe — ^that condition of the general 
substance, from, which they shine out in contrast? The 
right state of the Sun, is to be one full orb of radiance ; — 
that, though there be some small spots and dimmer points, 
it should be in effect a complete and glorious luminary. 
Imagine, then, if you can, this efi^gence extinguished, and 
turned to blackness, oyer all its glorious face, [excepting 
here and there a most diminutive point, emitting one bright 
ray like a small star. What a ghastly phenomenon! and 
if it continued so, the utter ruin of the system. 

But such, in the history before us, we behold the con- 
dition of the human race, — of which that empire was so 
large a province. We behold three men true and Mthful 
in the grand essential principle, among the innumerable 
host that were sunk, debased, and lost, as to that which is 
the supremely essential matter to man. In other pagan 
lands, however, in the same age, there was not one such. 
In Babylon, a few. 

Observe ; it is quite in the nature of things that prevail- 
ing evil should be ambitious to prevail entirely; shoidd 
strive to overpower, and absorb the little good that stands 
out, in distinction and opposition. And here it was to be 
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brouglit' to the trial, whether any would dare refuse to be 
idolaters, in confOTmity to the whole great assemblage. 

The history of the ^design, on the part of the monarch, 
would be curious, if we could know it. How he should con- 
ceive such a project. "Were there not gods enough in his 
city and empire, for all the worship and offerings, for which 
the people could spare time and cost? And did it not 
obviously threaten great conj^ion in the notions, and ap- 
pointed services, of the established religion, thus to force in 
another deity, with all his new demands and ritual ? a new 
article in the creed, a new order of priests, &c. ? "Would it 
not produce increased perplexity about which god to apply 
to in any emergency ? The thing least strange in the case 
was, perhaps (for he was man), that he should forget what 
he had learned by experience of the GK)d of Daniel, though, 
by his own confession at the time, " a Qod of ^ods" and 
superior to all known in his empire or in the world. But, 
then, was the new god to excel both all them, and that God 
too ? If not, what need ? and what just claim ? and what 
was to make him thus excel ? 

It is a surmise of some learned men (Ghrotius, &c.) that 
it might be designed as the act of deifying, or rather of 
expressing and proclaiming the dei&3ation of, his deceased 
father. At any rate, a very leading prompter in the affair 
was the monarch's own self-importance. It was for him to 
show himself lord of even the religion of his subjects. It 
was for him to constitute even a god for them, if he pleased. 
It was for him to decree a faith, and rites, and ceremonies 
— and penal statutes to enforce them; to stand forward 
thus before his subjects the very front and supremacy of all 
power, both in heaven and earth — ^to " exalt himself above 
all that is called god, and that is uoorshij^edy* 2 Thess. ii. 4. 
We need not observe, how much there has been of the same 
spirit and practice in all nations and ages. 
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Then there was the process; — ^an examination of the 
public, or rather the rojal treasures ; the gold collected and 
computed ; the consultation and employment of artificers ; — 
operations of the smithery ; — ^frequent statements or inspec- 
tions of the progress ; — perhaps reports circulated through 
tlie empire, of the grand business that was going on. 
When, at length, bellows, hammers, and chisels, had created 
a god, he was dragged as a load, on some strong carriage, to 
the appointed spot, and there mounted to the elevation of 
sixty cubits in the air,— pedestal included, else there would 
be a total disproportion between the height and breadth 
assigned. It is not probable that it could be a solid statue, 
at least, not solid of gold. 

I It is most likely that the imperial mandate to the great 
men of all the provinces had been despatched some while 
before, appointing the time ; and that the idol was erected 
but just immediately against the specified day. 

This grand assembly was summoned for the act of dedi- 
cation, — ^that is, a solemn recognition and celebration of the 
object as a god, including the first adoration, after which it 
should be, perpetually and without question, an object of 
Divine honours. 

The great men had been summoned as a kind of repre- 
sentatives of all the people of the empire. Perhaps not one 
of them fiuled to be there from any principle of conscience 
against idolatry. And as to the willingly compliant conduct 
of the assembly, one is a little disposed to wonder at the 
king's having made ready such an expedient of persuasion, 
as that which he points at, to enforce his command, — ^that 
is, the furnace, which was prepared and conspicuous, near 
the station of the monarch and the idol — and was, no doubt, 
already glowing and flaming — ^large too, as afterwards ap- 
pears, like a wide pit or gulf of fire. He certainly liad not 
been accustomed to experience any disobedience to his com- 
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mands. Wkj, then, such an argument of persuasion at 
hand ? This might be for mere despotic pomp, — ^to impress 
a terror of the verj thought of such a thing as disobedience. 
But it maj be suspected, that this was possibly done at the 
instigation of the haters of Daniel and his three Mends. 
I^ose three men were on the ground, among the other per- 
sons in high office. It had been in vain for them to absent 
themselves, if they had been inclined to do so. But they 
had higher orders to be there ! orders which they dared not 
disobey, though we shall soon see what else they could 
without hesitation set at defiance. Their &ith was warned 
of another Monar<3h, and also of another fire ! a proper fear 
of whom, and of which, will overcome all other fear. " Fear 
not them who can kill the hody, hut after that have no more 
that they can do ; hut fear Him who is ahle to destroy hoth 
hody amd soul in hell" They were certain to be at the place, 
without any force used by their enemies ; for, they knew it 
could not be permitted by their " Master i/» hea/oen^^ that 
his servants should be in a conspicuous station, in a heathen 
land, without bearing on them the most ^>licit marks to 
whom they belonged. They were assured that, in the pre- 
sent case, there must not be allowed a grand iariumphant 
day to idolatry and the impious pride of power, — ^undis- 
turbed by at least a protest in the name of the Almighty. 
Was it for them, when their Eternal Lord was to be dis- 
honoured, to slink away into a base impunity? And, 
besides, were they to give to their own people, in captivity 
i^ere, the lesson and example of betraying, even negatively, 
their religion, the only true one on earth? They knew 
their duty, and addressed themselves to perform it. 

It would seem that this duty devolved on them alone. A 
question might arise concerning the numerous other Jews 
then in Babjrlon, — ^what became of them? Were they 
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placed out of the account on tliis grand occasion? It 
has been conjectured, in answer, that, as this was to be the 
solemn primary act of sanctioning, authorizing, estabHshing, 
the new worship, — ^the common people might, in this first 
instance, be left out of the account, as being held of no 
weight ; — ^that it was the chief men only of the empire that 
were wanted, or held of any value for this purpose. The 
citation, therefore, was perhaps only to them ; and so the 
Jewish common people were not required to be present. 
And there is no mention of any Jews in high official station 
but these three, except Daniel, who, from some cause not 
recorded, was necessarily absent. 

' There were, then, three men, come on the ground under 
the fearful vocation to brave the authority, and power, and 
wrath, of a lofty potentate, — the indignation of all his 
mighty lords, and the rage of a devouring fire. We admire 
heroic self^devotement in all other situations ; we are elated 
at the view, for instance, of Leonidas and his small band, 
calmly taking their station in ThermopylsB in the hce of 
countless legions. But here was a still nobler position 
taken, — by men who were fit to take it, because they were 
sure not to desert it. And it would betray a most corrupt 
state of our sentiments, if heroic devotement displayed for 
God, — ^for truth, — ^for religion — do not affect us as sublimer 
than all other heroism. 

We may suppose the utmost calmness — ^the most unos- 
tentatious manner, in these three men; that belongs to 
real invincible fortitude. And, they had no occasion to 
begin with parade — to make a fiounsh of premature zeal ! 
Exhibition enough was to come ere^hile ! They were " to. 
he made a spectacle to Gody and to angeU, tmd to men.** 
They quietly waited, looking at the monarch, the idol, and 
the fire. They, probably, did not even speak to one an-. 
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other. There was nothing they could need to say ; it was 
past the time for consulting, questioning, or mutual exhorta- 
tion. They were in the wrong place, if any thing remained 
to be yet decided. 

But, think of the brief integral of suspense and silence, 
between the conclusion of the herald's proclamation, and 
the first note of the signal-musicl What would be their 
sensations in waiting for it to strike? Think of the 
intensity of listening ! How much the soul may be said to 
live during such moments, when not amazed and stupified ! 
The suspense was not long ; time was not to be wasted, by 
either the powers below, or the Power above. The haughty 
lord of the whole scene was eager, — ^the furnace was 
blazing ; — the music sounded, — ^and all fell to the earth ! all 
the proudest personages of the empire prostrate ! And, at 
whose dictate— under what conviction, — ^were they thus 
submissively performing, in appearance at least, the most 
solemn act that human, that created beings can? The 
mere dictate of a creature, that was one day to become 
dust ; — ^the conviction, that if they did not adore whatever 
he was pleased to decree a god, they should incur his 
vengeance. 

Thus, this proud, and numerous, and lordly assembly 
acknowledged that neither their bodies nor their souls were 
their own. But so acknowledged, too, the three men that 
remained standing upright. Their bodies and souls were 
not theirs to surrender, to a monarch or to an idol. They 
belonged to another Power j and to him their bodies, if he 
should so appoint, were to be offered in sacrifice, on that 
altar which was flaTning full in their view. 

It were going, perhaps, quite to the extreme of possi- 
bility, if we should suppose in then^ such perfect self- 
possession, that they could look around with regret and 
compassion on this wide field of prostrate and degraded 
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humanity. But, they kftd not long to look; there were 
vigilant eyes on them, though it seemB, not those of the 
king himself. His devoticms were interrupted, and turned 
into surprise and indignation, hj accusers of these three 
men. These accusers well understood their profession. 
With artfhl malice thej advert to &vour8 and honours the 
king had conferred on the accused, in order to aggravate 
the charge of disobedience, by an implication of peculiar 
ingratitude. And then, with the true address of sycophant 
courtiers, they put the alleged impiety in the form of disloy- 
alty. It was as against him that the offence was committed, 
more than against the god. ^ They have not regoflrded thee, 
O king /" And this very effective art has never been for- 
gotten by the haters and persecutors of the protesters in 
behalf of true religion. In their zealous charges and move- 
ments against heresy, schism, separation, — ^they have always 
taken care, first and last, to insist, with peculiar stress, on 
this point, of its being a flagrant offence against the state, 
the government, — an insult to the reigning powers. And 
this compound of malignant hypocrisy and vile servility has 
yet a great part to play in the world. 

The three recusants of Babylon were instantly ordered 
into the royal presence. And Idie potentate, powerless over 
the "rage and fiiry*^ which agitated him, did yet display 
some remainder of a reasonable disposition. The truth of 
the accusation was not to be doubted; but he expressed his 
amazement at their conduct as what he could hardly believe 
against them. He signified that the past should go unpu- 
nished, and he would consider them as ojAj now brought 
to the test ; so that, had they shrunk or repented, it was 
not too late ; at the same time, positively denouncing the 
consequence of rei^isal, with a fire in his visage which 
seemed like the reflecttion of those flames which were burn- 
ing for them, not far off; and warning them «ot to deceive 
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themselves by a vain trust in any superior power. " Who 
is that God that shall deliver you out of my hemds?^^ 

He had not to wait for their decision. "TF5? are not core- 
fill to answer thee in this matter;" meaning, "we have no 
thought or deliberation to give to the alternative ; no ques- 
tion or hesitation remains to us; we seek no evasion or 
delay; our decision is absolute, because our duty is plain." 
And, in direct intentional contradiction to what he had 
arrogantly and impiously said, in contempt of the power of 
any god, they say, they have a propitious and almighty Gbd, 
who can deliver ; and if he shall not, they not the less owe 
him, and will render him fidelity even to death ; satisfied, in 
that case, that the sacrifice is required for his glory, and 
that he will reward it elsewhere. 

Ver. 19. ^^Ifit he so, owr God, whom we serve, is able to 
deliver us firom the huming fiery fiimace, and he will deliver 
m out of thy hand, O king" Ver. 18. " Bui^ ifrtot, he if 
knoton tmto thee, king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set «p.". 

Some learned critics have given, as more exactly expres- 
sive of the sense of the original, an altered construction of 
the two verses together, thus, " Whether owr God, who is 
able to deliver us, shall deliver us or not, be it knotvn tmto 
thee," &c.; thus taking away the apparent expression of 
their assurance that he would deliver them. We cannot 
know in what degree they did expect extraordinary Divine 
interposition, but this construction of their reply exhibits 
them in a still higher, completer character of magnanimity 
and devotement. Such a magnanimity, — which the emperor 
might know there was but one other person among all his 
great men capable of evincing, — ^might have struck him 
with reverential admiration, — might have thrown him back 
on his reflections and remembrance, — ^for, he could not but 
recollect something of the God of Daniel and his friends. 
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But no ; pride and anger had the ascendent in that honr; it 
was not for him to be baffled, and to yield, in the face of 
such an assembly. In the utmost extremity of fury, he 
ordered the fire to be augmented to a corresponding inten- 
sity. "Seven times hotter,** — a phrase not of strict numerical 
import, but meaning the utmost intensity possible, by means 
of the most effectual fuel that could in haste be supplied. 
This, it may be said, could not be an unwelcome circum- 
stance to the appointed victims, as securing, if they were to 
die, the- shorter duration of the suffering. Our martyr, 
E.rDLEY, slowly consuming at the stake, earnestly entreated, 
" GHve me mare fire — more fire /" And the same thing is 
recorded of the victims in some of the infernal sacrifices of 
the Inquisition. Still, however, in the instance before us, 
it was a preparatory operation not to be looked upon with 
indifference. The devouring monster grew awfully larger 
in their sight, as if a still mightier fiend glowed and glared 
in it; and the aggravated roar of the furnace would not 
sound exactly like the notes of the dulcimer which had 
preceded. 

The binding of these tnree men was a veiy superfluous 
act. But it had a certain judicial appearance ; and it ex- 
posed them more formally in the character of cnminals and 
victims. They were bound in their garments (ver. 21), that 
is, not by means of their garments, used as bonds, but bound 
as they were, with their complete dress upon them. The 
parts of that dress are specified in English denominations 
very little appropriate to the eastern forms of vesture; such 
a term as " hats** * for instance, ought not to have been 
admitted into the description. 

" The most mighty men** of the soldiers were ordered out 
to bear them to the fire. And, it was become so fierce and 
tremendous that they could not go near enough to perform 
• <* 2W60JM."— Eng. marg. reading. (Ed.) 
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tliis office effectually, without being themselyes scorched to 
death; but they durst not stop short, for the royal fury 
drove them impetuously to the deed. The command was as 
" urgent " and terrible on the one side, as the fire on the 
other. If the music had been suspended, it would probably 
be here renewed, it being a customary accompaniment, 
anciently and to this day, of the most horrid rites of pagan- 
ism. And now the consummation, the crowning sanction, 
would seem to be added to the establishment and authority 
of the new divinity and worship, — ^by a human sacrifice. 
But the matter was not so to end. It might so have ended 
without impeachment of the Divine Q-ovemor of the world, 
with respect to the fate of these his faithful servants ; for 
he has a right to demand an absolute martyrdom, — an 
actual surrender of life for his cause, and often has re- 
quired it. But, in this instance, if it had so ended, it would 
have appeared to the whole empire, like a complete triumph 
and sanction gained to idolatry. 

There would be, among the great men of the assembly, 
much self-congratulation that thei/ were no such insane and 
desperate fanatics. And we may doubt whether much of 
their compassion, or even admiration, attended the three 
faithful to so magnanimous an exit ; for, invincible bravery 
for conscience and the true religion, was, among heathens, 
immeasurably less accounted of, than courage displayed in 
any other way. It was remarkably so in the case of the 
primitive Christians. The personal enemies of these three 
men, (and many such they must have had, who hated them 
for their incorruptible public virtue) — theses too, had now 
their moment of lively gratification. 

But, the idolatrous chiefs and lords had not all the delight 
to themselves, that there was at that moment, on that field ; 
— ^the most animated exultation of all was glowing amidst 
the flames of the ftimace ! There was what they might all 
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have envied, as they envied sometimes the delights attri- 
buted to the high condition of their gods. The three men 
bound, were cast into the furnace. Think of the moment 
of their falling in ! It is beyond our faculties to conceive 
the first sensations of men, suddenly plunged into the midst 
of a vast mass of fire, of the most raging intensity, in their 
living susceptible bodies, which even a spark would have 
hurt, — ^and yet feeling no pain, no terror. 

We may imagine a momentary amazement, but quickly 
changed into a full consciousness of exquisite delight. It 
is beyond our power, however, to bring such a fiact to our 
comprehension. Consider, it is according to natural laws 
and relations that pleasure is produced, that is, the consti- 
tuted condition of human pleasure. But when, in a rare 
instance, by the Divine will and agency, pleasure is to arise 
irom a perfect and stupendous reversal of those natural 
laws, we are thrown off from any power and means for 
estimating that pleasure. It belongs to a different eco- 
nomy ; the recipients are not then within the bounds and 
order of mere mortal existence, and their pleasure may 
approximate or partake of the quality of that of superior 
beings. St. Paul was evidently once in this undefinable 
and mysterious state. 

The attention of Nebuchadnezzar seems to have con- 
tinued fixed on the fiery receptacle; perhaps with some 
relenting for what he had done ; possibly with some degree 
of doubt, or suspense of expectation, respecting the conse- 
quence. He seems to have been the first to perceive that 
his fury, and the doom he had awarded, were frustrated. 
And with that prompt kind of honesty which appears con- 
spicuous in his character, he was the first to proclaim it. 
When immediate evidence rose before him, though to con- 
found and reproach him, he never stayed to digest his 
mortification, or to seek some saving retreat for his pride. 
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He proclaimed, instantly, that the three men and another, 
were walking, unhurt, in the midst of the fire. And he did 
not send some official messenger, but went himsdf to hail, 
and call them forth; he ardently wished them with him 
again. But they were in &r superior society ; the ^' cmgeV^ 
of Gt)d was there, a form '' Eke a son of God," (as Bishop 
Lowth observes it ought to be expressed.) The angel was, 
by his nature, no subject of i^ power of fire ; and, for the 
time, his human companions were exalted to the same con- 
dition, by the encircling power of tiie Almighty, 

Nebuchadnezzar loudly called i^em to come forth. Had he 
any authority to do so P He might have left it to the dis- 
cretion of their i^lendid visitant and associate, to lead them 
forth when he should judge it the proper time, l^ns once, 
they were dearly beyond the monarch's jurisdiction. He 
had, in intention, sent them out of the worid ; and therefore, 
as to livniy they possessed the privilege and exemption of de- 
parted spirits ; and they were seen actually associated with a 
being that belonged not to the earth. Ajb to the monarch, 
that space of fire was as a tract of another world. And 
besides, they could have no wish to come forth. It was the 
sublimest, most delightM region they had ever dwelt in yet. 
In their state of feeling, that burning floor was preferable 
to the marble pavements of his superbest palace ; nay, pre- 
ferable to any spot that Adam trod in the garden of Eden, 
with the first green and flowers of the new world, — ^the 
charm of primeval beauty. Those wavii^g and darting fires, 
aspiring aloft above them, were richer in delight than the 
blooming arbours of Paradise; for Divinity was more 
sensibly present there ; — a situation different from Eden in 
this signal circumstance, that, there, angels walked with 
man, in a scene where man was naturally safe, — ^was at 
home ; whereas here men walked with an angel, in a place 
where, by natural laws, the angel alone could have walked. 
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or lived. So can the Almiglity make all the elements of the 
creation subseryient to the felicity of those that love him ! 

Nebuchadnezzar called them forth, — ^but it was a spot 
(the single one in his dominions), where the imperial 
monarch durst not go to bring them forth, — ^nor any in his 
army; it was interdicted ground! At length the three 
men came out from the fire, — ^their celestial companion 
being left to depart, like Manoah's angel, who ascended in 
the flame. They were looked upon by the amazed and 
humiliated assembly of grandees ; and the effect of fire had 
not passed on their very garments or their hair. The king 
forgot or scorned his idol, and once more ** blessed a/nd 
adore&'the God of Shadrach^ Meshach, and Jhed^tego," He 
justly promoted them in his kingdom; but he had no 
honours to confer, after what Heaven had made to shine 
and flame upon them on that great day. He could not con- 
fer honour on those who had triumphed over him and his 
gods. And as to them, there could remain, after that day, 
but one thing more that was sublime enough for their am- 
bition, — the translation hy Death ! 

December 25, 1823. 
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VSSEriOIAIi C0-0FBB4.TI0K OE ALL THINQS TOR THE 
CHBISTLAjr. 

BoMANS viii. 28 

" We hnouf that all thvnga work together for good to them 
that love Qod, to them who are the called according to hu 
pwrpose,^* 

At several of our former meetings, occasion was taken to 
describe the gloomy, disastrous, and mysterious condition of 
tHe world and the times, to make some reflections on the 
evident and awful prevalence of evil, and to advert to the 
hopes and promises of a happier age to come. 

But as our lot is cast upon the present time, and in the 
midst of so dark a dispensation, it is very desirable to keep 
in sight whatever considerations are most adapted to 
impart consolation, and inspire devout gratitude, even 
in beholding the state of things as they are. In a gloomy 
winter of the north, while the sun is nearly absent, and a 
dreary scene stretches round on all sides, so much more 
need and value is there of the cheerful Are and the con- 
stant burning lamp. And such a warmth and light are 
given by the truth declared in our text. " All things work 
together for good to them that love Qod, to them who are the 
called according to his pwrpose,*^ 

But, perhaps, the first idea suggested by such a declara- 
tion may be, — ^what a diffierent thing this world is to the>two 
different classes of its inhabitants, according to the different 
state of their minds, — ^to those " that love God,** and those 
who do not — ^his friends and his enemies ! As simple matters 
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of fact, the circumstances of the world are much alike, or 
the very same, to both. The general order of nature and 
providence, — ^the aspects and influences of the earth and 
heavens ; the vicissitudes of the senfions, with their severities 
and bounties ; the sustenance and protection of life, — are 
the same to both. Both are fed and clothed, sleep and 
awake, dwell and travel. To both is the same mingled 
distribution of health and sickness, accidents and misfor- 
tunes. They both share in great public benefits and 
calamities ; in the effects of a wise and beneficent govern- 
ment, or of an insane and barbarous tyranny ; in prosperity 
and peace, or the devastations perpetrated by war ; and if 
there be pestilences, fisimines, earthquakes, or fires. In this 
more favoured part of the world, the divine revelation shines 
on both classes alike ; the Eedeemer, the Son of God, is 
manifested before them, with all the grace, the blessings, 
the promises, the prospective glories of his gospel. Does 
not all this appear a very comprehensive likeness in the 
condition of men ? And this fact, of tho likeness or same- 
ness in so many circumstances, in the human condition, 
both to the good and the evil, would be a most mysterious 
thing, without a light cast upon it from heaven. And this 
was forcibly and painfully felt by thoughtful men, even 
under the light, but the mere glimmering light, of the 
earlier revelation, as by the Psalmist and the writer of the 
book of Ecclesiastes. 

To us is granted a light that pierces deeper through this 
sameness on the surfiice of things. And then, what an 
immense difference! The most striking of all kinds of 
unlikeness is that, where the effects are immeasurably dif- 
ferent, while the things themselves are the same. Behold, 
then, this economy of the same things constituting the por- 
tion in this world, of both the good and the evil ! View it 
as in the effects of these things upon the two classes respect- 
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ively. The good things, good in themselves, in the condition 
of man on earth, — what do they do for evil mem, the 
enemies of God P and the evil things, what ? What to them 
is the effect of all nature, with its beauties, its grandeurs, 
its vicissitudes, its productions? What to them, the 
bounties of Providence, the support and protection, the 
health, the pleasures, the wealth P Or what, to them, the 
contrary part of their experience, — ^the privations, the dis- 
appointments, the sickness, the share of general calamities P 
What are all these, in effect, to men, who continue still irre- 
ligious, thoughtless, unthankful, unhumbled, unholy enemies 
of Gt)d — ^rendering no service to him,— making no spiritual 
improvement, no preparation for the eternal state, but frus- 
trating all the discipline of Heaven P 

Now, where can terms be found to express the measure of 
the difference between such a condition, and that which is 
asserted of " them that love Gi>d?** And think, what a 
force of contraat is thrown on these two opposite states of 
a human soul, by this single considaration, — ^that the one is 
so disposed as to derive no essential benefit from the entire 
order and total of things, — ^the other is so disposed^ that all 
things operate towards it beneficially. Is it possible to 
conceive any representation that should, in all reason, strike 
with a more awakening impression or a stronger incitement? 
To sojourn in this world of crowded objects and incidents, 
with an experience of its vast variety of pleading and painful 
things, and in a state of mind which repels all the most 
precious good that they might impart ! Or, in a state which 
draws and receives into the soul, from aU the diversity of 
things, a pure, ethereal emanation, a vital spirit, augmenting 
the inner life, refining, invigorating, and elevating the soul, 
to a readiness to fly off into eternity ! 

And, that one state of the soul should thus repel the 
essential, spiritual good of all things, and that an opposite 
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one should attract it — ^is not strange, if we consider what 
principle it is that is present or absent there — the love qf 
God, That being wanting, how should the soul derive the 
good of things ? The perception, the discriminating faculty, 
is wanting; the transmuting power is wanting; the prin- 
ciple to repel the evil is wanting; nay, the very will to 
obtain the good is wanting. The happy adaptation belongs 
only to *' them that love Gody who are the called according to 
hispurpose" 

The latter part of the sentence explains how they come 
to love Gbd, — " not that they firet loved him, hut that he 
loved them,** They were the objects of his gracious ^pur- 
pose** " Predeatinatedy** (says the apostle in another place) 
" according to the purpose of him who worketh all things 
after the counsel qf his own wilV* Again, '* according to 
the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord,** Again, " who hath called us with a holy ealUng, not 
according to our works, hut according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began,** And so the verse following the text proceeds, in 
continuation and explanation of it, " whom he did foreknow, 
them he also did predestinate, them he also called,** &c. No 
one that knows anything aright of the dreadfully alienated 
state of our nature, can for a moment believe that a con- 
dition of the soul in which the love of God should prevail, 
can be produced, created, by any less cause than the 
sovereign operation of the Divine Spirit ; in other words, 
by an effectual ^* calling'* But, then, neither can he 
imagine, that this effectual operation, this supernatural 
'* calling,** should be an unpredetermined action, as if from a 
sudden, and, as it were, incidental thought of the Almighty. 
" Known unto God are all his works, from the beginning of 
the world,** 

This, then, is the sacred train and process ; the ancient. 
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unalterable intention, or "purpose" fulfilled at length in 
''the calling aceordmg to that pwrpoMc," and this ''calling" 
being an inspiration of " the love of God" into the renewed 
soul. And this places the soul in a new system of relations 
with the world and its events, and that, the most advan- 
tageous one that is possible. It is, essentially, a reversal 
of the former, and merely natural, state of relations with 
the world, (that is, as to the spiritual effect.) Kot that we 
can be so thoughtless, as to represent it as being an entire 
reversal. No ; unhappily, those who experience it in the 
greatest degree have to deplore a sad remainder of the old 
natural relation to the world, — of that state on which 
things and events do not operate beneficially. But the 
indwelling of the love of Gt>d constitutes a radical change, 
so that "the working together" of things upon the mind, 
shall be, mainly and predominantly, "for good :" and pro- 
gressively more so, in proportion as that sacred principle 
more fuUy prevails. 

We observed, that, in the absence of this Divine principle, 
the soul is naturally incapable, unqualified, to receive the 
essential good from all things. On the contrary, — ^that 
principle prevailing within it creates (shall we sayp) a 
natural adaptation to derive the good. iN'ot in any manner 
independently of the continual operation of the Spirit of 
G-od ; but at the same time, that Divine Spirit, in having 
imparted this heavenly principle, and in maintaining it in 
the soulj has given it a state, or constitution, naturally 
adapted to derive good from all things. For consider ; the 
love of God, as far as it prevails in the soul, makes it quick 
to perceive, to dislike, and to repel, all that is evil ; makes 
it solicitous, vigilant, and active, to apprehend and obtain 
all the most essential good. The love of Q-od will naturally 
connect the thought of Him with " all things" The love of 
Q-od counterworks the internal corruptions and evil passions 
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which render the soul subject to the noxious influence 
of things. The love of Gbd moyes the soul to have con- 
tinual recourse to him. Thus the love of Gbd, by its 
natural tendency, is adapted, and adapts the soul, to secure 
the noble advantage named in our text. 

But, then, beyond all this, the supreme security is, that 
God will have it so. He will make " all things work for 
good io them that love him*' They are the most valued 
objects he has in the world ; and it may well be believed 
that thevrs shall not be suffered to be a secondary interest, 
sacrificed to any other, — that they shall not be left to 
chances and hazards for their welfare. For their sake, he 
has willed and has given something incomparably more 
valuable than s^ things here, even his beloved Son, who is 
constituted " to the church, head over all things" And 
this caonot be less than a security that " all thinga'' shall 
be made to minister to them, in conformity to the purpose 
of that supreme gift for their welfare. His grand inten- 
tion, in this chief thing, he will not suflfer any other things 
effectually to counteract. But the same exertion of 
power that can prevent their doing so, can also make them 
co-operate for his people. And the declaration is, that 
they do " work together Jbr good,'* 

But, then, is it not very striking to consider what a 
system there is going on, of which the men of the world, 
the strangers and enemies to Gbd, are very little aware ? 
They think not that the world itself, with all its large 
economy, is. maintained chiefly on account of ^^them that 
love God** They littie consider, that this mingled scene is 
serving the purpose of a place of discipline, a great school, 
a field, for traimng, exercising, improving, maturing, a select 
and peculiar race, in preparation for another world. It is 
but very indistinctly apparent to them, how the multitude 
of things, and the course of events, of whatever kind, are 
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put under a sovereign requisition to contribute service, and 
invaluable profit to the peculiar people; — ^how the great 
arrangements of Nature, and the procedure of Providence, 
are directed in a combined operation for their welfare. 
They look on the good in the system, in its mere natural, 
material character of good, — ^but little aware that this is 
made to impart a far higher, nobler, kind of good, to " them 
that love Ghd^ And they regard the evil (the suffering, 
the afSiction) as simply evil; hardly sensible that this, 
even this, is turned to infinite advantage to the children 
of e-od. 

The proud and mighty ones of the earth are exerting 
their utmost power and devices to make " M things *' serve 
their interests, — their aggrandizement,— fame, or luxury; 
never dreaming that the Almighty Pot^itate is making 
'^ all things,'* and them among the rest, co-operate for the 
advantage of his Mends ; and many of these being such as 
they would disdain to look upon. Monarchs are thus un- 
consciously tributaries to their subjects ; tyrant lords are 
performing service to their slaves. And when these lofty 
and arrogant beings are working with all their might 
against one another, in prodigious contests and conflicts, 
little do they suspect that they are all the while co-operat- 
ing, *' working together,^' for the benefit of another class ! 
Would not that, if it cotdd suddenly come on their percep- 
tion, pacify them at once ? " "What !*' the^ would say, on 
both sides, " what ! working with all this strife, and tumult, 
and cost, for the advantage of those people they call 
saints P^ The very pride that raised the contest, would 
still it ! 

^^ All things;** that is, all things that attend them in 
life ; — all thhigs that have a part in their lot. A large 
assertion ! but where is the impossibility of its being true ? 
A man whose soul is animated and sanctified by the love of 
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Gbd, what can He see, or hear, or encounter, from which, 
under the aid of the Divine Spirit, he absolutely cannot 
extract any good ? what, in the world of nature ? what, in 
the world of man ? Even the worst thing he can behold, 
wickedness, — the worst he can hear, profaneness or blas- 
phemy, — can he draw no good from themP With tiiis 
holy affection glowing in his souly suppose him placed (if 
by necessity, and not choice) in the very centre of a scene 
of excessive iniquity,— might he not drawfrt)m every point 
of the circuit something salutary ? some manifestation of 
the nature of man, — of the dreadful nature of sin,— the 
rectitude of the Divine law, — ^the justice of the Divine 
judgments, — the necessity of an omnipotent agency to con- 
vert the human soulp Might he not be< struck with a 
religious horror, lest himself should fall into sin? Or 
inspired with fervent thankfrdness for having been saved 
or redeemed from it? might he not feel an emotion to 
implore the interference of Almighty Power? Thus he 
might, in the very worst field, reap invaluable spiritual 
advantage. 

^*AU things,** It were easy, but is unnecessary to 
recount distinctly the kinds or classes of things. There 
are the temporal good things in this life — ^good in them- 
selves, simply considered. Now it is a mighty thing to say, 
of any mortal, that these shall absolutely work for his good. 
But the prevalent love of Grod will make them do so ; will 
excite thankful admiration of the Divine bounty, — stimu- 
late a zeal to serve God, — ^more benevolent compassion for 
those who are suffering the contrary of this temporal good 
— and excite to active charity. To apprehend the value of 
the principle that thus sanctifies the use of the good things 
of this life, look at what they become in the hands of 
strangers to Gk)d ! 

But, the most animating light of the glorious truth 
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asserted in the text falls on the darker side of the view of 
human life, — on the harsher, the afflictiYe, portion of good 
men's experience. Like others, " they thai love GW are 
passing through a field, a wilderness, where numberless 
evils are, as it were, let loose, to assail them, — ^to harass, 
pain, plague them. How many things are there with stings, 
with darts,^ with hitter cups! And all this evil affects 
them, in the first instance, in its own proper quality* The 
grand transmuting power comes in,^^ not before, but after. 
If they are involved in great general calamities, there is 
alarm, anxiety, sense of hazard and peril, deprivation^ 
struggles under hardships, and perhaps destitution. But 
all this may be made the means far more efiectually to* con-^ 
vince them that, " this is not their rest;" — ^that this world 
will not do for them ; — to promote their submissive adora* 
tion of an all-goveming, wise, though mysterious Provi^ 
dence, — and to inspire an energy of desire and efibri 
toward a better country. And so far as they feel this to be 
the inestimable efiect, will they not bless Gtod even for the 
cause F 

The apostles had often to enforce and magnify this greair 
topic of consolation, in reference to the persecutions to 
which they that loved Gk)d, and were the followers 
of Christ, were doomed. And when the sufferers found, 
that^amidst their tribulations, their faith was invigorated, — 
their patience consolidated, — ^their dedication to GK>d ren- 
dered more absolute, — ^their view of heaven brought nearer, 
and looking the brighter for the intervening gloom, — they 
were enabled to ^* rejoice in tribulation," from the expe- 
rience that all was working "for good" There was no 
possible good on earth so great to them, as that which their 
afflictions were working for them. 

But there are the more ordinary pains and grievances of 
life, incident at all times; bodily sufibrings, — distress in- 

TOL. II. F 
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the &milj, — ^firustrated cares and exertions — or wrongs suf 
fered from the injustiee of men. But what pious man, that 
has suffered these, has not to tell, that such things (under 
Diyine discipline) hare contributed to wrench him from the 
idolatry of the world, and, as it were, to force him to seek 
his all in God ? And even the evils of a spiritual kind ; 
the pains of conscience, — ^fears of the Dirine wrath, — 
plunges of temptation, — ^perplexities concerning religioua 
truth ; — ^through these, as a seyere discipline, many minds 
haire been drawn and exercised, to the attainment of a 
happ7 elevation of Chnstian maturity, sanctity, and peace. 
The spiritual good is infinitely the noblest to which the 
evils <^f life can be made to work. But it might be added, 
that it has sometimes been in the plan of Providence to 
direct their co-operation to a great temporal good ; as in 
the case of Jacob, who said, "All these thingi are against 
016;" in the instance also of Job. But still the highest 
good is, that the soul be made better. 

Each agmicy, separatdy taken, may be made beneficial. 
But observe the force of the word " together'* The Al- 
mighty does not work by means and agencies apart, but by 
their concurrence and combination. He keeps in order c^ 
co-operation what appears to us a vast confusion of things. 
But, for the faith of this, his servants might look on the 
crowd and tumult of things with an utter distraction in 
their calculations and hopes. They behold a thousand dif- 
ferent things in action (each doing something) around 
them. But how they can be all, — or, often, any small 
number of them, co-operating to any one effect, they can- 
not comprehend and conjecture. Often they appear in 
utter counteraction, baffling and destroying the effects of 
one another. Yet faith is assured there is a stupendous 
invisible machinery which holds them all working in con- 
nection 1 And he that loves and adores Gh>d dares not 
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point to one of them and say, ** That is absolutely need- 
less," or, ''That obstructs rather than co-operates or 
conduces." 

But what admiration is due to the wisdom and power 
that eon, and to the goodness that wUl, make all ^^work 
together for good!** Sometimes, in the result, it has become 
evident of what essential importance, in the process, was 
some apparently very little or trifling thing in the com- 
bined number of things. And then it may have occurred 
to a devout man to reflect, on the supposition that, during 
the process, he might have been permitted a sovereign dis- 
cretion to throw out that one little circumstance, as trifling, 
needless, and impertinent^ what the consequence would have 
been! 

" Work together,** Taking a narrower view, we may 
observe, that sometimes we have seen one thing operating, 
and another, tkad. another, — each in some sort of reference 
and tendency to an end, but still with little eflect, or apparent 
coincidence, — ^till at length one thing more, unthought of, 
has come in, and that has instantly brought them all into 
combination, and thrown all their forces, in conjunction, 
directly upon the object, the effect. 

It is not impossible, even, that in some instances, a con* 
currence of different and opposite temptations may have 
been made to work the safety of a good man, who would 
have been deeply endangered by any one of them coming 
aeparately. God can bring the required causes to " work 
together** If the secret designs of Providence, for a certain 
space of time forward, might be revealed to us, it would be 
seen, that many good things, intended for one and another 
of Qod's servants now living, depend on a co-operation of 
causes that are at this hour widely asunder, — ^perhaps 
depend, for example, on the meeting of several persons, who 
are at this time in several and distant parts of the world, 
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and entire strangers to one another, possibly even in name. 
But they are certain to meet, and in co-operation perform 
the appointed service to him that G-od intends it for. And 
ofken both he and they may hereafter wonder at that strange 
management of Providence which so brought it to pass. In 
short, in ways beyond number, that declaration is conti- 
nually in the process of being verified, *^AU thi/ngB are 
yourSy the world, or Ufe, or detithy or things present, or thrngs 
to come, all areyows^* and this is because they " are OhrUfi, 
and Christ is God's.'* 

And, finally, this is but the introductory state of privilege, 
to result in that greater state, in which it is promised to the 
faithful and victorious, that they ** shall inherit all things. '^ 
And thus how true it is, that ^^ godliness** the love of God, 
^^ is projitalle for all things** ^^ having the promise** in the 
highest sense, '^ of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to compel** 
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Hebrews xi. 6. 

^ He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him J** 

No saying is more common among ns, or perhaps leaves 
a more transient impression, tlian that to approach to God, 
while enjoined as a duty, is also an eminent privilege. As 
no one thinks of questioning it, we easily let it pass, as if 
there needed no more but to assent to it. 

That it can thus be an unmeaning sentence, a lifeless 
notion, indistinctly presented to the apprehension, and 
holding no commimication with the affections, betrays that 
the soul is taking little account of its best resources for 
happiness. But such it will be, unless we can be serious 
enough for an exercise of thought, to apprehend as a great 
and interesting reality what we have so often allowed our- 
selves to hear, or to utter, as little more than an insignifi- 
ttmt common-place of religious discourse. Can we be 
content it should be so? "When it is understood that, 
among the things possible to man, is the very extraordinary 
one of "coming to God** shall we not make a faithful, 
earnest effort, that the thing so affirmed and believed may 
have to us all the effect of a reality, in being brought with 
clearness to our apprehension, and with power over our 
feelings? 

It is a wonderful idea^ even as apprehended at once, in a 
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■ingle act of thought, without intermediate process of ad- 
vancing from less to greater, in ascent towards the greatest 
— the idea of the infinite, almighty, eternal Being, as to be 
approached, and spoken to, and communicated with, bj 
man. But a gradation of thought, a progressive rising 
toward the transcendent and supreme, might contribute to 
magnify the wonderfulness of the fact, of man daring and 
permitted to enter into a direct communication with God. 
— ^But hj what order and train of ideas might we seek to 
advance towards the magnificence of the contemplation P 

If we might allow ourselves in such an imagination, as' 
that the selected portion of all humanity, the very best and 
wisest persons on earth, were brought and combined into a 
permanent assembly, and invested with a sovereign autho- 
rity — ^the highest wisdom, virtue, science, and power thus 
united — ^would not a perfectly free access for the humblest, 
poorest, most distressed, and otherwise friendless, to such 
an assemblage, with a certainty of their most kind and 
sedulous attention being given — of their constant toill to 
render aid — of their wisdom and power being promptly 
exercised — ^would not this be deemed an inestimable pri- 
vilege to all within the compass of such an empire ? Indeed, 
if such a thing might be (an extravagantly wild imagina- 
tion, we confess), it would take the place of Providence in 
. the minds of the multitude, and be idolized. 

But take a higher position, and suppose that there were 
such an economy that the most illustrious of the departed 
saints held the office of being practically, though unseen, 
patrons, protectors, assistants, guides, to men on earth; 
that the spirits of patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, could 
be drawn, by those who desired it, to a direct personal 
attention, and to an exercise of their benignity and inter- 
ference — would not this appear a resource of incalculable 
value p It is because it naturally would be so, that the 
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Eomisb church was so successM in imposing on the people 
the fiction of such an economy as an undoubted realitj^, 
(and, indeed, paganism had before done something of a 
similar kind.) So gratifying, so consoling, so animating, 
has this imaginary privilege been felt by millions of that 
church, that their devotion has seemed actually to stop at 
this level of invisible existence ; the Almighty Father, and 
the Bedeemer, comparatively forgotten. 
> But there is another far loftier ascension. We are in*- 
formed of a glorious order of intelligences that have never 
dwelt in flesh ; many of whom may have enjoyed their 
existence from a remoteness of time surpassing what we 
can conceive of eternity; with an immense expansion of 
being and powers ; with a perpetual augmentation of the 
goodness inspired by their Creator; and exercising their 
virtues and unknown powers in appointed offices of bene- 
ficence throughout the system of tmnumbered worlds. 
Would it not seem a pre-eminent privilege, if the children 
of the dust might obtain a direct communication with 
them; might invoke them, accost them, draw them to a 
fixed attention, and with a sensible evidence of their indul- 
gent patience and celestial benignity? Would not this 
seem an exaltation of felicity, throwing into shade every- 
thing that could be imagined to be derived to us from the 
benevolence and power of mortal or glorified humanity P 

Now, here we are at the summit of created existence; 
and up to this sublime elevation we have none of these 
supposed privileges. No ! there is no such conjunction of 
the greatest virtue, wisdom, and power on earth. Departed 
isaints have no appointment to hear our petitions ; and when 
we perceive, as it were, the distant radiance of an incon- 
ceivably nobler order of beings, it is with the consciousness 
that we cannot come into th^ sensible presence and r«* 
tx)gnition, eannot mvoke their express attention, cannot lay 
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hold (m their power, cannot commit to them the momentous 
charge of our interests. 

Thus we have ascended by degrees to the most illustrious 
of created beings^ for the transient luxury of imagining 
what it would be to engage in our favour the intelligence, 
goodness, and power of those glorious spirits ; but to find 
ourselyes hopelessly far off from such access. In the capa- 
city of receiving our petitions, they exist not for us ; as to 
thai object, these mighty agents are strangers to us. 

What, th^ to do next P Next, our spirits have to raiso 
their thoughts to an awfid elevation above all subordinate 
existence in earth and heaven, in order to approach a 
presence where they mojf implore a beneficent attention, 
and enter into a communication with Him who is uncreated 
and infinite *, a transition compared to which the distance 
from the inferior to the nobler, and then to the noblest ot 
created beings, is reduced to nothing ; as one lofty eminenco 
on an elevated mountain — ^and a higher, — and the highest — 
but thence to the starry heavens ! 

But think, who is it that is thus to **come to God^** 
Man ! little, feeble, mortal, fisdlen, sinful man ! He is, if 
we may speak in such language, to venture an act expressly 
to arrest the attention of that stupendous Being ; to signify, 
in the most direct manner, that he is by choice and design 
in that presence intentionally to draw on himself the notice, 
the aspect of the Almighty. The purpose is, to speak to, 
Him in a personal fMimer ; to detain Him in communi- 
cation. The approaching petitioner is to utter thoughts, for 
God to admit them into HU thoughts ! He would cause 
himself to be distinctly and individually listened to by a 
Being who is receiving the adoration of the most exalted 
spirits, and of all the holy intelligences in the universe ; by 
Him whose power is sustaining and governing all its regions 
and inhabitants. He seeks to cause hu words to be listened 
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to by TTiTn whose own words may be, at the very time, com- 
inandmg new creations into existence. 

But reflect, also, that it is an . act to call the special 
attention of TTim whose purity has a perfect perception 
of all that is evil, that is unholy, in the creature that ap- 
proaches Him ; of Him whom the applicant is conscious he 
has not, to the utmost of his faculties, adored or loved: 
alas ! the very contrary ' 

What a striking, what an amazing view is thus presented 
of the situation the unworthy mortal is placed in, the 
position which he presumes to take, in '^ coming to CM" 
How surprising then it is, how alarming it well may be, to 
reflect on the manner in which, too often, we use this privi- 
lege ! What a miserably faint conception of the Sovereign 
Majesty! A reverence so defective in solemnity, that it 
admits the intrusion of every trivial suggestion. Thoughts 
easily diverted away by the slightest casual assodation. An 
inanimate state of feeling, indifTerence almost, in petitioning 
the greatest blessings, and deprecating the most fearful 
evils. So that, on serious reflection, the consciousness 
would be forced upon us, of its being too much to hope 
that such devotions can be accepted, such petitions granted. 

To rebuke this irrehgion, infesting and spoiling the very 
acts of religion, think again of the situation of such a 
creature as man coming into the immediate presence of the 
Divine Majesty. The very extremes of spiritual existence— 
the inflnitely Most Glorious, and the lowest, meanest of all, 
brought into communication ; the absolutely holy, and the 
miserably depraved — ^the guilty. We may conceive that a 
creature of even such humble rank as man, if he were but 
perfectly innocent, might approach to a communication with 
the Eternal and Infinite Essence, though not without inex- 
pressible awe, yet without terror; but since he is impure 
and guilty, the idea of his "coming to Ood^^ would be no 
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other than the image of a perishable thing brought within 
the action of ^^ a coMuming fire ;^^ the moral quality of the 
Divine Kature being in direct antipathy to that of such a 
i^reature approaching. Let a man, reallj and deeply affected 
with the debasement of his nature and his individual guilt, 
stand consciously before the all-perfect holiness of God; 
let him think what it must be to come in immediate contact 
(shall we say P) with that holiness ; every look at his sinful- 
liess, every secret accusation of his conscience, would fix 
and determine his attention to the Divine holiness — ^irre- 
sistibly so— rather than to any other attribute : for in all 
eomparisons, even with our fellow men, our attention fixes 
the most strongly on that in which we are the most in con- 
trast and antipathy with them, especially when the contrast 
presents something for us to fear. So with a creature 
consciously full of sin in immediate approach to Him who 
is ^* glorious in holiness,** the attention would be arrested 
by that, as an opposite, a hostile, and a terrible quality; 
and the longer it were beheld, the more it would appear 
kindling and glowing into a consuming flame. 

A sinful being immediately imder the burning rays of 
Omnipotent Holiness! The idea is so fearful, that one 
might think it should be the most earnest, the most 
passionate desire of a human soul, that there should be 
some intervention to save it from the fatal predicament. 
No wonder, then, that the most devout men of every age 
of the Christian dispensation have welcomed with joy and 
gratitude the doctrine of a Mediator, manifested in the 
person of the Son of G-od, by whom the holiness of God 
and the sinfulness of man are, as it were, kept asunder; 
and a happy communication can take place through the 
medium of One who stands before the Divine Majesty of* 
Justice, in man's behalf, with a propitiation and a perfect 
righteousness. 
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Thus far, and too long, we have dwelt on the wonderful- 
Hess of the fact and the greatness of the priyilege of "coming 
to God,** We have to consider, a little, with whoit faith this 
is to be done. " Must believe thcU he is, and that he it the 
reioarder of them that diligently seek him,** 

The fact of the Divine existence must be assumed by the 
seeker for permanent good. What a condition it were to 
be looking round and afar into boimdless inanity in quest of 
it ! uttering the importunate and plaintive cry, " Who will 
show us any good?** — directed first to poor fellow mortals, 
who can only respond in the same words ; and then to the 
fantastic, shadowy creatures of imagination-^ruature, for* 
tune, chance, good genii. 

" Must believe that he is,** Must have a most absolute 
conviction that there is one Being infinitely unlike and 
superior to all others; the sole Self-existent, All-com- 
prehending, and All-powerful; a reality in such a sense 
that all other things are but precarious modes of being, 
subsisting simply in virtue of his will ; — ^must pass through 
and beyond the sphere of sense, to have a spiritual sight of 
" Sim that is inmsible ;** and, more than merely a principle 
held in the understanding, must verify the solemn reality 
in a vitally pervading senti[ixent«»of the- soul..,. . . .1 

And what a gloiyioftinteUe^ and.&ith^^ a 

truth which is the, aTO'inroi3tr.Jnfi33^ supreme 

itself of all Ugh^,;\a^( whehca radiiftte all the illuminations 
and felicities that can bless: the rational creation! And 
what a casting down, from heaven, as it may well be named, 
— ^what a spectade of debasement and desolation ia 
presented to us, when we behold the frightful phenomenon 
of a rational creature disbeliemng a God ! There are such 
men, who can look abroad (m this amazing universe, and 
deny there is a supreme intelligent Cause and Director; 
and if some of these are possessed of ^extraordinary talent 
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and knowledge, the fact may show what human reason is 
capable of^ when rejecting, and rejected by, Divine 
influence; and we may presage the horrible amazement, 
when that truth respecting which the lights of science and 
the splendours of the sky have left them in the dark, shall 
at length suddenly burst on them i 

*^ Se that Cometh to Ghd mmt believe that he w." But 
how easily it may be said, " We have that fidth ; we never 
denied or doubted that there is such a Being." Well ; but 
reflect, and ascertain in what degree the general tenor of 
your feelings, and your habits of life, have been different 
from what they might have been if you had disbelieved or 
doubted. The expression ^^ coming to** him, seems tp tell 
something of a previous distance ; see, then, what may have 
been, in a spiritual sense, the distance at which you have 
lived from him. Has it been the smallest at which a 
feeble, sinful creature must still necessarily be left, not- 
withstanding an earnest, persisting effort to approach him ; 
or rather the greatest that a mere notional acknowledgment 
of his existence would allow ? What a wide allowance is 
that ! and what a melancholy condition to have only such a 
faith concerning the most glorious and beneficent Object, 
as shall leave us contented to be so far off from him I 

This belief cannot bring the soul in effectual approach to 
Gk>d, unless it be a penetrating conviction that the truth so 
believed is a truth of mightiest import ; that, there being a 
God, we have to do with him every moment ; that all will 
be wrong with us unless this awful reality command and 
occupy our spirits; that this faith must be the pre- 
dominating authority over our course through the world, 
the determioing consideration in our volitions and actions. 
When we say then, that we have this belief, the grave 
question is. What does it do for us ? Are we at a loss to 
tell what ? Can we not verify to ourselves that we have 
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this belief, in any other way than by repeating that we 
believe ? 

The effectual fiuth in the Divine existence always looks 
to consequences. In acknowledging each glorious attri- 
bute, it regards the aspect which it bears on the 
worshipper, inferring what will therefore he because that is. 
It is not a valid faith in the Divinity, as regarded in any of 
his attributes, till it excite the solicitous thought, "And 
what then?" Se iff, as supreme in goodness; and what 
then P Then, how precious is every assurance from himself 
that he is accessible to us. Then, is it not the truest 
insanity in the creation to be careless of his favour? Then, 
happy they, for ever happy, who obtain that favour, by 
devoting themselves to seek it. Then, let us instantly and 
ardently proceed to act on the conviction that he is the 
" rewarder of them that diligently seek him,^^ 

This actuating conviction must be decided and absolute 
in him that ^^cometh to OodJ* He must feel positively 
assured it will not be just the same to him, in the event of 
things, whether he diligently seek Gk)d or not. "Without 
this, there cannot be a motive of force enough to draw or 
impel him to the spiritual enterprise. His soul wiU 
stagnate in a comfortless, hopeless, and almost atheistical 
inaction ; or, with a painful activity of imagination, he may 
picture forth forms of the good which such a. being as the 
almighty coM do for him, and then see those visions 
depart as some vain creations of poetry ; or he may try to 
give to what keeps him afiar from Gtod a character of reason 
and philosophy, by perverted inferences from the un- 
changeableness of the Divine purposes, or the necessary 
course of things ; or he may pretend a pious dread of 
presuming to prescribe to the Sovereign Wisdom: all, in 
effect, terminating in the profane question, " What projlt 
shall we have if we j^ay to him?^* 
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Without tlie assured belief that something of immense 
importance is depending on the alternative of rendering or 
withholding the homage of devout application, all aspi- 
ration is repressed, and we are left, as it were, prone on the 
earth. We are to hold it for certain^ that, even though 
divers events, simply as facts, may be the same in either 
case, yet something involved in them, and in the effect of 
the whole series of events, will be infinitely different. In 
each opportune season for coming to God by supplication, 
at each repetition of the gracious invitations to do so, at 
each admonition of conscience, there is a voice which tells 
him that something most invalaable would, really toould, be 
gained by sincere, earnest, and constant application. He, 
should say to himself, I am not to remain inactive, as if 
just waiting to see what will come to pass, like a man 
expecting the rain or sunshine which he can do nothing to 
bring on his meadow or garden. If Q-od be true, there is 
something to be granted to such application, that will not 
be granted without it. As to the particular order of 
providential dispensation, I can know nothing of the Divine 
purposes ; but, as to the general scope, I do know perfectly 
that one thing is in God's determination, namely, to fulfil 
kit promises. By a humble, faithful, persevering impor- 
tunity of prayer in the name of Christ, I have an assured 
hold upon,— or, by a neglect of it, I let loose from my 
grasp and hope, — all those things which he has promised to 
such prayer. I am, then, assured he is the *^ rewarder,'* 
inasmuch as I know it will not he all the same to me 
whether I seek him or not. And here we may instantly 
break through all speculative sophistry, by appealing to any 
man who believes anything of re^^elation : " I>o you really 
believe that it will not, in the final result, and even in this 
world too, make a vast difference whether you shall or shall 
not be habitually, through life, an earnest applicant for the 
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Diviiie blessing? Answer this question; answer it to 
yourself, flfom your inmost conviction.*' 

Let it be observed here, that, Gk)d having indicated by 
his precepts the way in which, conditionally, he will mani- 
fest his goodness to men, that way, as so set forth, m\ist 
be the best. It is not, therefore, a mere dictate of sovereign 
authority, but a wise adjustment of the means for men*i 
happiness. His goodness is not greater in his willingnesa 
to confer his favours, than in the appointment how they 
shall be conferred ; that is, the preceptive rule according to 
which we are to expect them. 

That preceptive rule is conspicuous throughout the Bible. 
That we should ^^ seek Ood^^* in the way of unceasing 
application for his mercies, is inculcated and reiterated in 
every form of cogent • expression. Then we are justly 
required to believe, confidently, that as this is the very best 
and only expedient, G-od will combine the happiness of his 
servants with their Mthful observance of an injunction 
intended for their happiness ; that it will be attended by 
tokens of the Divine complacency ; that in keeping the pre- 
cept there will be ^^ great revoard,^* Like Enoch, they will 
have '' this testimony, that they pleased Ood.^* 

*' Must believe that he is the retoarderJ* This faith is 
required in consideration of the intention, (might we pre- 
sume to say, reverently, the sincerity ?) of the heavenly 
Eather in calling men to come to him. ^' / have not said, 
Seek ye me in vai/n^ To what purpose are they thus 
required to make his favour the object of their eternal 
aspiration; to forego all things rather than this ; to renounce, 
for this, everything which it is the perverted tendency of 
the human soul to prefer ; to say, " Whom have I in 
hea/ven hut thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside theef" Why invited to give their aflfections, devote 
their life, and their very existence, to acknowledge their 
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dependence, and testify their confidence by unceasing 
petitions, and to strive fervently to obtain a more intimate 
access to him ? Why thus summoned, and trained, and 
exercised, to a lofty ambition far above the world ? Not 
to frustrate all this laboxu*, not to disappoint them of 
the felicity to which they continually aspire I They " mtist 
believe that he is a rewarder ;** that he is not thus calling 
and constraining them up a long, laborious ascent, only that 
they may behold his glorious throne, come near to his bliss* 
ful paradise, do him homage at its gate, and then be shut out« 

Consider again : it is because there is a Mediator, that 
sinfiil men presume, and are authorised, to approach to Gk)d, 
seeking that — ^no more than that — ^which the mysterious 
i^pointment was made, in Divine Justice and mercy, for 
the purpose of conferring on them. Then they must be- 
lieve, that this glorious office cannot but be availing to 
their success. There is a peculiar virtue in such a special, 
remedial interposition to secure its own infallible efficacy, 
since it was expressly because the original constitution of 
our nature had fisdled, and must remain powerless and 
hopeless for happiness, that this special and extraordinary 
one was brought into existence ; and an expedient which 
has been adopted, in the Divine government, to accomplish 
an end for which all else has been proved incompetent, 
must have a special and peculiar sufficiency for that end. 
What has been appointed, in the last resort, in substitution 
and in remedy of an antecedent economy, because that has 
failed, must be, by eminence, of a nature not itself to fail. 
It rises up conspicuous and impregnable when all around 
has sunk in ruin ; like some mighty rock brought up into 
the light, and standing high in immoveable stability, in the 
rending and subsidence of the ground by earthquake. 

They that ^^ come to Ood^^ in confidence on this new 
Divine constitution, will find that he, in justice to his 
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appointment of a Mediator, will grant what is promised and 
sought in virtue of it; in other words, will be a "rewarder" 
for Christ's sake. And what is that in which it will b© 
verified to them " that he is a rewarder ? " i^or what will 
they have to adore and bless him as such P Por the 
grandest benefits which even He can impart — can impart 
in doing full justice to the infinite merits of the appointed 
Eedeemer. — ^An inestimable privilege ! that those greatest 
blessings may be asked for, positively and specifically; 
whereas the minor benefits are to be requested conditionally 
and it is better that the applicants should not be certain 
of obtaining them. It is enough for their faith as to these,^ 
that an infinitely wiser judgment than theirs will be 
exercised in selecting, giving, withholding, adjusting. 

But the important admonition, to be repeated here in 
concluding, is, that all this is for them ^^that diligently 
seek;** so habitually, importunately, perseveringly, that it 
shall really, and in good faith, be made the primary concern 
of our life ; so that, while wishes and impulses to obtain are 
incessantly springing and darting from the busy soul in 
divers directions, there shall still be one predominant 
impulse directed towards heaven. And, if such representa- 
tions as we have been looking at be true, think — (it is 
truly a most striking reflection,) — ^think what might be 
obtained by all of us, who have them at this hour soliciting 
our attention, on the supposition that we all should hence- 
forward be earnest applicants to the Sovereign Bewarder. 
Think of the mighty amount of good, in time and eternity, 
as our collective wealth ; and of the value of every individual 
share. 

"We said, " on the supposition ; " but why are we to admit 
a word so ominous ? for while, on the one side, it points to 
a grand sum of good, with an averment of Him who has it 
to give that it may be ours, it darkly intimates, on the 
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other, that possibfy it may not, may neyer be ours ; that we 
may practically eonsetU that it shall not. But nu^ we, 
believing such things all the while, may we reallj so con- 
sent P With such treasure held forth in our view, and for 
our attainment, hj the munificent Benefactor, and seeing 
some of our compaiiions actually attaining it, can we consent 
to a melancholy destitution by foregoing it P Consent to 
forego! And to what is it that such consent would be 
yielded P Could it be to anything else than a malignant, 
dire, accursed perversity of our nature P No terms of exe-. 
oration are too intense for the noxious thiog, within our own. 
selves, that stupifies our affectioiut 4nd our will to the 
madness of telling our God, in effect, that we caQ do with- 
out his rewards, that he may Qon&r them wheire th^ are 
more desired; while we will look On 9^4 see others take 
them all away, content to retain and cb^rii^ in their steaxl 
that deadly enemy within, which compd^ us to let them go. 
Can we not be so content i Theiv finaUy, what we have 
the most urgent cause to seek Him for is, that He w31 
deliver us fixnn that which ke^ iia from Him. We have 
to implore, ** O merciful Power I abolish whatever it is that 
would detain us at a fatal distance from thee. Let the breath 
of thy Spirit consume the unbdief^ the reli^ctance, the indif- 
ference, the world's enehajitm^its, that would fix us under 
the docHn to * behold thee, hut mot [nigh,^ -^^Ij ^ these 
averse or heedless q^irits such a blessed compuUdoTi ^ ehflU 
not leave it even possiUe fov us to be within rea^h of ths^ 
sovereign good, and yet linger till all be lost." 

And if, by unwearied seeking, we obtauji tbis> it wiU 
emphatically be a '' reioard^toT which all under the 0W 
might be gladly given away. 
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Snr l^AIHTESTBD BT THE LA.V. 
EoiCAilfS ¥ii. 18* 

' That 8m ly t%e commandant mi^t become exceeding 
sinfuV* 

Iir the natural world wliich we inhabit, there are several 
graad material elementa, confitantty presenting themselves 
to: our senses, in their varioua modes, combinations, and 
effiactfc Now, these elenwaits we good and beneficent,, 
adapted to a vast utility, and actually effecting it; that is^ 
essentially and generally so, notwithstanding that disorders, 
and. ewtain special combinations among them are pernicious 
and destructive. 

But, in w^at w^ call the moral world there is an element 
which is absdutdy, intrinsically, and whoUy, and always, 
had. Its very name, is, with emphasis, evil ; we call it also 
ticCf depramty, toiclsedness, and, in religious language, it ia 
named sor, — a name which the world has a great dislike to 
— partly because it is the name which G-od gives to the 
eviL Our calling it an element may rightly, perhaps, be 
excepted against, on the ground that it is not a gubstantive^ 
independent thing, but merely a result, an effect of the dis- 
order and perversion of the human faculties and passions ; 
we only mean, that it is a mighty and permanent reality ia 
the moral worid. There is nolMng that more certainly, 
absdutoiy, ocmstaiatly does exist; not earth, mountains^ 
pocksj. ooeacn, fine. Il» exiatifflioe is perceived, in some 
degree, by all mankind, however dull or perverted their 
g2 
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apprehensions. They are aware there is something else 
than goo&ness in the world. A large proportion of them 
can perceive its quality, as an evil, when it is exhibited in 
its most gross and striking forms, — ^in great crimes, — in 
flagrant wrongs. But to apprehend, in any due measure, 
its extreme malignity in its own nature, in whatever form it 
may exist and operate, woidd seem to be a rare attainment 
of humanity. A full and perfect apprehension is the 
attainment of no man on earth. Sin infects the very judg- 
ment which is to estimate it. 

But, nothing is of more essential interest and necessity 
than, that there should be a clear, deep, comprehensive 
understanding of the quality of sin, and a strong and 
alarming impression of it, because fatal consequences are 
involved .in an insensibility to that quality. Por then the 
evil will have an unresisted power over the man. To dwell 
here as spirits, surrounded, invaded, penetrated by this 
element, being at the same time naturally disposed to yield 
to its operation, — and not to be aware of its quality, — what 
can this be less than to be liable to its whole deadly effect 
on the sold ? The man not aware what a dreadM serpent 
he has to deal with, — ^being easy in its presence, playing 
with it, — ^will certainly be stung, poisoned, destroyed. 

But, then, in what way are men to be apprised of the 
quality of sin ? It may be said, that all men may and must 
be, through the mere perceptions of common sense, in some 
general manner, apprised of it, by seeing what dreadful 
mischief sin does ; how it disorders and plagues the world, 
— destroys happiness, — renders men " hateful and hating one 
awo^Aer,"— causes, all over the world, an outcry of wrong 
and suffering. And, certainly, this is an inevitable instruc- 
tion. They cannot but say, ^^ an enemy hath done this** 
But this will give them but a crude and limited apprehen- 
sion of sin. There would be wanting still a Bevealer of the 
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da/rh depth of tlie evil. The grand effectual mean is signified 
in the text : " hy the commandment.^^ 

It is the Divine Law, amply and spiritually apprehended, 
that must expose the malignity of sin, — displaying the 
essential nature and principle of ^^that abominable thing, ^* 
(to make the true devil stand confest,) while it names or 
defines, generally and in detail, the things that are sin, — 
the practical forms which it takes in doing its mischief 
among the creatures of God. The law of Qodi — ^We can- 
not conceive of the sovereign Creator and G-ovemor of the 
Vorld as not appointing a law to his intelligent creatures : 
that he should be what the Epicureans accounted of their 
gods, perfectly careless about the world, and what may be 
done in it. As the Maker of creatures who are to be 
wholly and for ever dependent on him, he must necessarily 
have them under his sovereign authority. He must, also, 
necessarily, have a uoill with respect to the state of the dis- 
positions, and the order of the actions, of his intelligent 
creatures. And, he must perfectly Icnow what is right for 
them. He would therefore, as at once the Supreme 
Authority and the Infallible Intelligence, prescribe to his 
creatures a Law, of injunction and prohibition. He would 
do so, except on one supposition, namely, that he had willed 
to constitute his rational creatures such, that they must 
necessarily, always be disposed, and always act, right, — ^by 
the infallible propensity of their nature, — by their own 
unalterable, eternal choice; so that there could be no 
possibility of their going wrong, from either inclination or 
mistake. In that case, there would be no need, perhaps, of 
a formal law ; a constitution so essentially and unalienably 
conformed to the Divine will might have been its own law. 
But the Almighty did not so constitute any natures that we 
know any thing of. Even angels could err and fall. It is 
proved by fact, that they were constituted under a possi- 
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hUitj jof cbooaimg wrong. Therefore a law is appointed,— « 
grand rule of discrimination and obligation. And, as to 
the qualify and extent of that hw^ proceeding &om a per- 
fectly holy Being, it could not do less than prescribe a 
perfect holiness m ail things. Think of the absurdity there 
is in the idea that its requirements should be less than 
p^ect holiness. Eor, that le^s, — what would it be ? What 
would or could the remainder be after holiness up to a 
certam point, and stopping there ? It must be not holiness, 
just so far. I^at holiness? and what must it be then? 
What CGuld it be, but something tmholy, wrong, sinfid? 
Thus, a law, not requiring perfect rectitude, would, so far^ 
give an allowance, a sanction, to what is evil, — ^to sin. And 
from Him, who is perfectly and infinitely holy ! — an utter 
absurdity to conceive ! 

And again, a law from such an Author will not, and can- 
not, reduce and accommodate itself to an imperfect, fallen, 
and incapable state, of those on whom it' is imposed. Man 
is sunk into a condition in which it is entirely impossible for 
him to conform perfectly to a perfect law* What then? 
Must the supreme and most holy Governor degrade and con- 
form his law to that depraved state; and exacting no more 
ihan just what an imperfect, iSdlen creature can perform, — 
allow, and scmctien, all the vast amount of unholiness beyond ? 
So that a strong indisposition to the right, and disposition 
to the wrong, should become a dear acquittance ? Then 
would the greatest depravity confer the amplest privilege of 
exemption. And an intense and perfect aversion to all holi- 
ness, as constituting the greatest inability to conform to the 
Divine Law, would constitute very nearly a perfect inno- 
cence ; and Satasi would be let free from pimishment. Eor 
it is innocent not to do, or be, what the Divine Law does 
not require ; and tlta notion we speak of is, that the Divine 
Law does not demtmd more thm the depraved creature can 
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pmfonhn^ — eau, vbl that fitatd of disablement produced by 
d^ismty. 

Bewat^e, i^h^, of i^at toost penilcio>ti8 delusioii, yery 
|>opitlai*l7 taught and entertained, th&t the \sM of Gk>d limiU 
its te^uuiemeiit to the narrow ability of the lAiperfect, 
depraved ooreature. 

The economy of Metcy ia quite anotlier matter. That 
reveals a possibility of j[>ardon to the creature's fkilure of 
conformity to the Divine Law ; but it pardons the failwte 
as guilty — as obligation violated. It does not come as an 
indulgent excuse for inability. "While it absolves the sinnet, 
ft pronounces, in solemn terms, the criminality; thus 
affirming the entvreness of the obligation, that is, <rf thfe 
uiidiminished, perfect requirement of the Law. 

And look into the sacred volume, and see whether the 
tifiW ha9 been lowered and accommodated to man's imper- 
fection. Does it resign, in the New Testament itself, any 
point or particle of an universal jurisdiction P Does the 
New Testament say, that the compassion of God, manifested 
through Christ, has been shown in lessening the extent of 
duty, or in making failure to be no sin ? Can we conceive 
how the Law could be more high, and comprehensive, and 
p^ect, even if man were now in a state of perfect rectitude 
to obey it ? Supposing that he had recovered that state, 
would a higher standard then be proclaimed? Wherein 
could it be higher? Now, it is this Law, clearly and 
solemnly manifested and apprehended, l^at exposes the true 
iq[Uality of sin, — shows it to be exceeding Mnful — ^its own 
*littme being the worst word that could be found to express 
its quality. And in this reference, it is most important for 
tUs to be profoundly instructed in the Divine Law, Let us 
^flen contemplate it, as the irrevocable, unalterable declara- 
tion of God's own judgment of good and evil— fixed in light 
over the world, like the sun in the firmament, the same from 
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tbe world's first day to the last ; a judgment which he will 
infallibly enforce, in one manner or other, throughout the 
Universe; so that either it shall be conformed to by his 
creatures, or everything unconformed shall incur his dis- 
pleasure. Let us observe, how peremptory and absolute it 
is in all its demands ; it is not an advice, a pleading, a per- 
suasion, — ^the Gospel^ indeed, pleads, persuades, — but the 
Law decisively dictates. What an uniform, consistent spirit 
pervades it all ; it never gives the idea as if the Q-reat Law- 
giver were in difierent dispositions, or had different purposes, 
at different times. With what an emphasis it pronounces 
condemnation, — so strong as to bear the denomination of 
curses. How wide its comprehension! so that no one at 
any moment ever can say, *' Now here, at this instant, I am 
under no accountableness to Q-od." To what specific 
minuteness it carries its authoritative interference. Look 
at all the branchings of the great precepts. How expressly 
and formally it asserts its jurisdiction of the inner man ; it 
suffers no apartment in the soul to be closed against it — 
consumes the door, as with lightning, that would shut it 
out. How high is the nature, the grand principle, of its 
demands — our Lord's brief comprehensive abstract. How 
sovereignly exclusive it assumes its authority to be ; it says, 
" Whoever shall dare to utter opposing dictates, let him 
take the consequences." How impartially it extends its 
jurisdiction to all men ; it is " no respecter of persons.** 

Now, let such apprehensions of the Divine Law be 
intelligently fixed and habitual in the miud, and accom- 
panied by devotional feeling, — and then how will sin appear ? 
What a sad spectacle, when we look abroad over this great 
world by the light of this Law shining down from heaven, 
displaying the innumerable deformed shapes of sin ! What 
an awful retrospect of all past time ! When we behold the 
Law, as it were, resting upon all past sin ; the malediction 
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remained fixed on it inseparably, — ^like deeply cut inscrip- 
tions on eternal monuments ! And what a, prospect — ^when 
we look forward to the end, and in that vision behold the 
holy Law, casting its glare on the assembled account of the 
sins of all time. When the presence of the Bighteous 
Lawgiver himself shall give new intensity to the force and 
flame of that Law, — who will then be willing to own his 
sins? 

This Law — if it could suddenly lighten on the minds 
of the ^* fools " that are making " a mock at sin" — ^what 
fearful amazement ! The object of their gaiety would in- 
stantly change in their sight, and assume a terrifying 
aspect. The loose, vague, indulgent notions of the evil of 
sin, which men thoughtlessly entertain in their own favour, 
— ^the slight estimates, — ^the easy palliations, — ^how would 
these be exploded and annihilated by a luminous manifesta- 
tion of that Law ! Conscience would rise up, incensed to 
have been so trifled with and beguiled. There is in the 
world's society, a certain conventional standard, a fashion- 
able estimate of sin, — ^how instantly and violently this 
would be dashed to the earth, if there were a general mani- 
festation to men's minds of the sovereign Law! They 
would be amazed to find what a wretched league /they had 
been in to delude one another and themselves. 

What is the testimony given by any individual, who has 
been a thoughtless, or perhaps self-righteous sinner, when 
he is stricken and awakened by the Spirit of Q-od, — when 
the law is arrayed before him, in its holiness, and his sins 
are brought to his view in the light of that Law ? And 
this is no delusion of afl5ighted fancy, — ^no superstitious 
exaggeration. Even after he has obtained peace of con- 
science, by the hope of pardon, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, his sins do not appear extenuated to his view, nor 
that Law less awfully bright in holiness. 
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The Law exposes "Me exceeding sinfulneu of nn^** hj 
constraming us to behold it, in some degree, in the same 
light that Gtod does. It is as if He said, " Race joikaelyes 
with MB to look at it," — as if we were called to approach 
Him on SinaL It exposes the sinfulness of it, bj deeiaring 
what is the principle of harmony with infinite exceUeoiCo^— 
and showing ns how, by sin, that principle is rejected, 
scorned, violated, — (the sinner practically saying, " I do not 
care for his love — let me be an alien and a stranger") — ^by 
making it palpably manifest that sin is absolut^y nothing 
less than rebellion against the Almighty. This is a huA 
reluctantly acknowledged hj sinners, and, ladeed, ne?er 
suspected by many of them; they say, ""We have no 
enmity to Ghad— we do not wish to oppose him, — we only 
toill not obey him /" But what is thtft ? 

The law serves to manifest the hateful and dremdftd 
quality of sin^ in this way,— namely, — by giving so definite 
a model of holiness, in a creature, that it enables us dk" 
tinctly to conceive the character realized^ — ^we can constitute 
in thought, the holy man — and thus gives Us a palpable 
form of true stoictity,^/^ direct Jkill contrast with the eiwfid 



The Law operates to the same effect also in this way,^^ 
namely ; it solemnly tells and shows us, that all holiness, mil 
excellence, — is but merely butt, and no more; thus ex(>el- 
Hng a notion, very apt to be cherished, that emin^t and 
consummate holiness, supposing it attained, would be som»- 
thing above the standard,-^omething mounting to sttpererS' 
gation. According to which notion, sin would appear less 
flagrantly evil and abominalde, being judged df by its 
distance below a lower line, if we may so express it. But, 
behold the Divine Law making the high superlative line <if 
petfect holiness, as that which is but the piteh of tbe 
creature's duty — but the level of its proper state, and th^ 
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sin will be beheld in its true and awful distance from thai 
line. 

There is yet one more way in which the Law contributes 
io evince the malignant quality of sin : namely,— it irritates 
into hostile activity the corrupt principles in the soul, 
somewhat like the case of the demoniacas in the presence of 
oiur Lord. These principles might have their dwelling and 
operation there, in a certain kind of dea^y calm, if let 
alone ; but let their mortal opposite come near them, and 
then they are provoked to re-action and rage. Bebels left 
undisturbed may settle into a comparative quiet ; but whwi 
the rightful claimant to authority approaches, they instantly 
rush to arms. Thus the Law brings out sin in its true cha- 
racter, — ^resisting to be subdued. This is, perhaps, what the 
apostle m&ans, ^ WTien the commandment came, sm revivedJ'* 

Again, — it is the Law that denounces the punishment of 
sin, and thus it exposes its true nature and aggravation. 
It pronounces awful maledictions on transgression. It 
proclaims, " Sin, — all sin, — this sin, deserves the vrrath of 
God, and will subject the sinner to the penal infliction — 
nmless,^' &c. But, at the same time, Gk)d is perfectly 
righteous. Sin, therefore, does, really, deserve what he has 
threatened in his Law ; therefore, how intensely evil must 
be the nature of sin ! 

It will su£&ce to add one observation more. The Law 
says nothing of remission, of i^e pardon of sin. Though 
the Law proceeds from a Being of infinite goodness, that 
goodness did not mtroduce into it mitigations, — ^hints of 
possible suspension of punishment,— suggestions of escape, 
— " a door of hope?* No ; the goodness of God appx>ved 
that his Law should speak in the strict and exclusive lan- 
guage of Jmtice; would not, by any intimations of a 
possible absolution, give ground for a surmise that the Law 
was too rigid, either in its injunetioos or penalties. There 
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was to be nothing in the Law to allow a dubious estimate of 
sin. Sin was left to the pure justice of the Law, to be 
manifested in its ** exceeding sinfulness, ^^ 

Li all such ways does the Law expose the quality of sin. 
And thus exposed, how does it appear, in the view of an 
enlightened and serious mind — a mind recovered from 
blindness and insensibility? The most dreadful monstei^ 
in the creation ; — as black and horrid as heaven is bright 
and beautiful — gone forth to work ruin and destruction ; a 
thing in deadly hostility to all goodness and happiness ; — 
a thing which infuses a mortal poison into human souls ; — 
a thing so hateful, that the beings who can love it, and 
choose it, deserve i^e fearful consequences denounced by 
the holy Law. 

"We conclude with an observation or two, to enforce the 
necessity of having the true quality of sin thus exposed to 
us. "Without it, we shall have but faint apprehensions 
even of the Divine Holiness. We cannot apprehend it 
otherwise than in an emanation from his mind, made visible 
in that model which he has exhibited here for his creatures. 
Without it, we can have no right conception of the state in 
which sinful beings stand before Gk)d. They actually stand 
before him in the whole guilt and condemnation of every 
thing in which they have been unconformed to every part 
of his Law. But unless they are aware of that Law, and 
how it judges, there can be no acquiescent conviction of 
theur consciences, approving the Divine condemnation and 
judgments. The sentiment will be, — " "Why such awfulness 
of denunciation? Why words that bum? Why does 
heaven seem to be moved, and earth menaced with destruc- 
tion?" Without it, there can be no adequate sentiments 
of humiliation and repentance ; self-love will protest against 
too much self-abasement, and ignorance of the Divine Law 
will support it by making little of the offences. Without 
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it there can be no right disposition of the soul toward the 
grand Economy of Mercy, — the appointment of Jesus 
Christ. The importance and value of the Eedeemer's 
intervention, and of his work altogether, can be but in 
proportion to the necessity in the condition of man. That 
necessity consists in the guilt of man, and his condemna- 
tion. And it is the Law alone that gives the measure, the 
greatness of that guilt and condemnation. Therefore? 
without a knowledge of the Law, there can be no competent 
understanding or impression of the importance, the nature, 
the process of scmctification, — ^that is, of obtaining the 
prevalence, in the heart and the life, of that which Q-oii 
requires and approves; there can be no clear conception 
maintained of what that is, but by habitually looking at the 
holy model — the Divine authority. "Without this, a vast 
measure of evil may be left undisturbed — even unsuspected. 
There will be no high aspirings. "Without it, we shall not 
be apprised what manner of conflict we have to maintain, as 
long as we stay on earth, — ^not aware that the things to be 
opposed are so many, — that failure would be so fatal, — that 
80 much aid and strength from Heaven is absolutely 
indispensable. "Without it, in short, we can have no 
worthy estimate of the magnitude of the whole operative 
system of Divine Qrace, or of any part of it ; and no right 
conception of the happiness of JSeaven. What can be 
conceived to be the most essential element of that 
happiness ? Lnagine, that, in one spirit placed among the 
blest, there could be one unholy disposition, of however 
diminutive a proportion, however profoundly latent, — what 
would he the effect ? A principle or an action of the mind, 
in contra/riety to the glorious Supreme Spirit, and to the 
pure and blessed temper of all the society, — what would be 
the effect? A violent collision and shock, — an intense, 
intolerable sense of disharmony, of sympathy destroyed,— 
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of beii^ cut qS from the celeeiiAl unioiiy and a neeesifirj, 
es^ubioxt from that dime oommuiuty,. 

Men. in general seem little senaible of the absolutei 
iaoicompatibility of sin mUk the happiness of heaTeiL. But 
let them deeply and solemnly meditate the holy Law; 
— let them see how it exposes the black and malignant 
quality of am, — and demonatFates how impossible it is, that 
wi& one partide of that retained, a sonl can viite in the 
harmony, or e^oy the blisB> of HoaTon. 
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VOMM AJSTD THE DSIi17&I 

Hebbews zi. 7. 

" J?y faiih Noiahf lemg warned of God af things not seen m 
yet^ moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving ofhys 
house; hy the which he condemned the worlds and became 
heir qfthe righteousness which is by faith," 

The apostle was to inculcate the importance and necessity 
of fkith, that is, — the assured and efficacious belief of things 
on the diyine testimony, these things not being themselves 
present, in their own evidence, either to the senses or to 
reason. 

Things unseen ; some of them unseen because they are of 
a spiritual nature ; some, because far off in past time ; some, 
because yet in futurity. So wide a sphere must that &ith 
extend to, which is yet absolutely essential to religion. 
These things,— of so grand a compass and variety, — ^are to 
be firmly believed, in the simple intellectual sense ; — and 
more than so, they must be " believed with the heart ;" so 
believed, that they shall have their due and commanding 
influence on the active powers of the soul. This is the 
required £aith ; this, from the beginning of the world to the 
end, is essential to the character of the children of God ; a 
most noble, a sublime power in the human soul, — ^if it can 
exist there. 

But, if there were not examples, it would seem difficult 
to conceive that such a power can be there, considering how 
the soul is enclosed in matter, within the bodily senses, and 
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thickly and closely surrounded by material objects; continu- 
olbr occupied and affected by present objects and interests ; 
pressed upon by a thousand matters of present good and 
evil; and in addition, a fatal contentment for it to be so; a 
perverse, a deplorable indisposition to go out from and 
beyond this enclosing sphere of present objects, to converse 
with Gk)d, and an unseen world; and to go forward in 
solemn thought into hereafter. All this considered, — it 
would seem as if such a faith as that required were some- 
thing quite beyond the capacity of our nature, and so it 
is utterly, except by a divine change wrought upon that 
nature. Great indeed would the difficulty of such a thing 
appear. It was well, therefore, for the apostle to bring in 
view a splendid assemblage of examples of this faith ; real 
instances, in which faith has been embodied as a living 
spectacle ; showing its possibility, its power, its manner of 
operation, its worthiness, and its great reward. And this 
assemblage (in chapter xi.) contains (with some exceptions, 
of inferior character) the prime of the ancient world. 
(Comparison between them and the heroes and demigods 
of mythology; nay, — the heroes, the sages, and the men 
celebrated for virtue, in the ancient heathen history.) 

Very early in the series appears the patriarch Noah, the 
second grand progenitor of the human race, a pre-eminently 
conspicuous object, — inasmuch as the whole human world is 
seen reduced and contracted down to him and his small 
family; a very narrow isthmus between a world of men 
before, and a world after. K but there a fatal breach had 
been made ! — If the dart of death had Mien on that one 
family, in the only inhabited tenement in the world ! And, 
the frailty of mortality, and its siurounding dangers, were 
there ! — A fire might have kindled there ; lightning might 
have struck ; a malignant fever might have seized that little 
household ; one of the formidable beasts there might have 
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"broken loose, and the supernatural restraint and spell 'on 
its fierce temperament might have been for a moment sus- 
pended! There, and thus liable, (but for special divine 
intervention) was all that existed of man on the earth ! but 
for which intervention, the vast scheme of Providence for 
the subsequent ages had been set aside ; the appointment of 
a Bedeemer had been frustrated! There, as in a cradle 
mirrounded with perils, was the in&ncj of the immense 
population that has spread over the world. 

In this great crisis man was preserved. Our complacency 
in contemplating this great preservation would have been 
much greater, if man, in the transition, had left his depra- 
vity behind, with the ancient and extinguished race. But 
that was a radical quality — it faithfully and fatally inhered 
and accompanied ! MiQions of deaths, and deaths expressly 
and specially on its account, could not cause it to die. It 
lurked in the ark itself, infinitely the most fell and direful 
serpent that was there. Yet the wickedness of man ap- 
pears to have been more universal and unmingled in the 
times before the flood. It seems an exclusive expression 
when the Lord said to Noah, " Thee have I seen righteous 
before me in this generation." A nearly solitary individual 
of determined piety and holiness in such a generation, 
would be in circimistances to need habitual direct com- 
munications from heaven. 

Among these communications was one which could not, 
reasonably, surprise the patriarch, — though it would make 
a most awful impression. He was "warned of Qt)dl" 
The time of the catastrophe was signified to him — one 
hundred and twenty years before-hand. This, however, 
would seem to place the event far off (according to men's 
calculations of time). There was now the trial of the 
patriarch's faith. Would the Almighty reaUy make a vast 
blank in his creation? "Was the declaration meant for 
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more than a mere general expression of bis wrath, a menace, 
to alarm and intimidate P No event the most remotely like 
this, had erer yet been known in the world. And how, by any 
possibility, was it to take place P And, as to constructing 
an enormous vessel, to save himself and all the terrestriaL 
animals, by what means was he to effect any such unparal- 
leled work ? (A vessel of burden equal to nearly twenty 
ships of the line.) While attempting it, would not he be 
assailed by the universal scorn, and at length by the 
destructive violence^ of the wicked multitude ? How were 
all the various animals to be brought to the receptacle, and 
kept in order there P And, even supposing all this were 
done, what safety still could there be amidst such a dread- 
fill commotion and con^ion of the elements ? in such a 
breaking up of the whole order of nature ? Then, is not 
thic apparent revelation £rom Gbd a visionary fancy, a 
gloomy delusion ? 

So might he have mused and questioned with himself. 
And, certainly, a case so strange and astonishing did 
require that he should make sure he had the clearest 
evidence of a divine communication. He did make sure 
of this. It was evident to him that it was God that had 
spoken to him, and he beKeved the declaration. The proper 
consequence followed; he was "moved with fear," and he 
set about the work that was commanded him. Believing^ 
simply believing, is the basis of vital fjEiith ; but if this be 
all, it comes to nothing. It avails and suffices no more 
than if Noah had contented himself with drawing a plan, or 
shaping a model of the prescribed ark, and perhaps marking 
the trees that would serve for the timber. To each belief, 
relative to important concerns, there is some appropriate 
affection or passion : and the belief must bring that into 
exercise* Noah's belief excited his " fear." And, in con- 
cerns involving practice, there is an action appropriate to 
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each belief and corresponding emotion, lie "prepared an 
ark.** "With this mechanical employment, we are told he 
combined the " preaching of righteousness'* to that wicked 
and abandoned generation. 

" While the ark was preparing." And this mere glimpse 
of information is ail that is given us, of more than a century 
preceding the most memorable event, except one, of aU 
time ; an interval too, during which, doubtless, every thing 
was in undeviating, unsuspended progress toward the 
catastrophe. It will often occur to us, in reading of the 
great events in the sacred history, — ^how little the divine 
wisdom judged it necesssary for us to know of things which 
it would have been inexpressibly interesting to know. For 
instance, — in what manner Noah's announcement of the 
divine prediction was received ; in what measure and 
manner he was assisted in his mighty labour by th^ people, 
—and with what feeling, on their part. Think of the 
persons employed asking and receiving from him precise 
directions, about one part and another, with explanations 
respecting the purpose of it — ^and all this in the mere 
temper of workmen! Again, — ^whether the ark, in its 
construction, was regarded with absolute indifference, (ex- 
cept as an object of scorn,) or, whether it did strike any oi 
them as an ominous spectacle. To the generality^ no 
doubt it afforded endless amusem^it in their conversations. 
Whether there were not designs formed and attempted to 
destroy it, and if so, — whether they were frustrated by 
sudden strokes of divine vengeance. (A fire from heaven 
on some profane and daring incendiary.) What might be 
the strain of Noah's addresses to the people ; whether, in 
rebuking their wickedness, he was authorised to enlarge on 
offers and promises of mercy to repentance ; whether the 
denunciations of the Almighty were by any means made, 
known to the entire nopulation of the earth ; whether hia 
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admonitions ceased, or changed their language, when the 
ark was coming verj near its completion. And our imagi- 
nation will represent his mingled and profound emotions at 
seeing thus comhined in the same fact the assurance of his 
safety and of their destruction ; — ^his feelings in placing the 
last timbers on the structure, and in being perhaps assisted 
to do it by some of these doomed hands ; and looking down 
from the elevation on numbers gazing with idle curiosity 
and impious mockery, anticipating with what other feelings 
and language, ere long, surrounding multitudes would look 
at this structure, closed and inaccessible ! 

In looking abroad over the region, while the last beams 
and planks were in adjusting, he would feeL that, in effect, 
he was preparing the whole earth for one grave of all its 
inhabitants; — ^that heaven was arraying him as to be the 
mournful high priest at a stupendous sacrifice, in which all 
that had the breath of life was to be offered — at once ;-^ 
that the time was at hand when, at every breathing of his 
own, he should be sensible that countless numbers were in 
the agony of suffocation ; and that yet a little while, and he 
would find himself in the midst of a silent and solitary 
world ! 

But, all this while, perhaps nothing unusual was taking 
place, — ^there were no portentous signs, or extraordinary 
movements. "When all was completed, in the structure and 
the stores, there might be a short interval of inconceivable 
suspense and expectation. Imagine the emotion at the first 
decisive indication! Suppose this to be, the voluntary 
approach and entrance into the ark of a pair of animals, of 
a species timidly averse, or destructively hostile, to man, — • 
coming without the least appearance of fear or ferocity. 
The shock of an earthquake would not have produced a 
more powerful sensation than such a first circumstance. 
Infallible sign that the decree of heaven had not been 
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revoked, and was on the very point of being executed ! — 
And this would be followed rapidly, no doubt, by the 
various animals crowding to the grand receptacle, moved to 
do so by a supernatural impulse. " They shall come to thee 
into the ark." This must have been, to the most hwrdened 
unbelievers and scoffers, a portentous sight. 

But still, all the land continued dry, as usual. When, 
and whence, was the water to come? This would be a 
matter of most fearful inquisitiveness and expectation to 
the inhabitants of the ark. The intensity of this inquiring 
expectation would prepare them to behold, at length, with 
an awful emotion, the heavens blackening, over the woiid, 
and a rain, — ^pretematural, perhaps, in its quantity, — and 
evidently so, after a while, by its unremitting continuance. 

Then was the time for all mankind to be '^ moved with 
fear," — but for Noah to fear no longer. Observe, that fear, 
entertained effectually at the earlier season, prevents it at 
the later. The salutary fear of Q-od, of his displeasure, of 
liis future judgment, seriously admitted and acted upon, at 
his first " warnings," — and especially in early life, — what 
is its consequence, at later seasons, when calamities come, 
when the end of life approaches ? And, on the contrary, 
what is the consequence at last of the early and persevering 
rejection of that fear, in thoughtlessness or scorn ? How 
many examples are there at all times, that are analogous 
to those of Noah and the impious multitude, — especially 
analogous to the latter ! 

" The waters prevailed upon the earth ;" overwhelmed 
all the lower tracts — with all the inhabitants that could not 
escape thence, and gradually rose upon the eminences. But 
as to the question, in what manner this was accomplished, 
we are lost in the profoundest mystery. ** Whence could 
this stupendous accession of water come, and whither re- 
turn ?" is a question which philosophy has in vain tried to 
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«iswep ; — to answer, that is to say, by anything more than 
mere conjectural speculation. And the only probable con- 
jecture seems to be, that '^ the great deep " spoken of, the 
fountains of which were ** broken up," is to be understood 
as a vast reswvoir within the globe, — ^and that this water 
was made to gush out, in mighty eruptions, through the 
surface, either by an immediate efficacy of the Diyine will, 
or, much more probably, by the effect of some law of nature 
extraordinarily applied by Him. This seems the only con- 
jecture that affords any rational, or even conceivable notion, 
of whence such an enormous mass of water could come, and 
whither retire. 

Any actual proof, on the subject, must be utterly beyond 
the reach of science ; and He that knows the whole cause 
and process has not chosen to inform us. But, at the same 
time, besides universal tradition, — ^there is demonstrative 
proof of the flEbct of such a deluge, confirmatory of the 
sacred history. This evidence is becoming more palpable 
©very year, latterly, through the researches and inferences 
of sci^ice. There are found, throughout Europe, in Asia 
and America, and in iall parts of the world where the con- 
tents of the earth have been explored, both in lower grounds 
and far up toward the highest, innumerable animal remains 
(bones, whole skeletons, &c.) in such circumstances as to 
prove, most evidently, that they were deposited and covered 
there by an overwhdming flood — ^with a striking similarity 
to show that it must have been the same flood, and circum* 
staiices indicating there had been but one such flood. We 
are to set out of view here those animal remans that are 
found far in the solid depths of the earth, in the state ot 
stones, or in the substance of rocks. These our Christian 
naturalists are now feeling themselves compelled to refer to 
«ome far more ancient period, probably long ages before the 
fldbe was made the habitation of man. 
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' But return to Noah — and think how solemn a moment 
that would be, when the ark was perceived to have left the 
ground ! the decided rending of his tie with the world, with 
all humanity, with the old accustomed economy under which 
he had lived more than half a thousand jears ! GRie world, 
and all that was on its ample surface, was gone— f<Hr him ; 
the dwellings, the plantations, the people he would see no 
inore! He was committed wholly to a Sovereign Provi- 
dence. Ideas of various, altogether new, and almost infinite 
hazards, would occur to his mind. But it was enough that 
he had obeyed the Almighty, and was sure of his care. And 
— ^if we may be aflowed such an expression — ^there was a 
concentration of the cares of Providence on the inhabitants 
of the ark, since all the other inhabitants of the earth were 
fenxrrendered to destruction. There converged thither, at 
that crisis, the providential care which was again to expand 
Vith the extension of the human and other races over the 
now desolated earth. 

But, think of the awful scene from which Noah was thus 
borne aloft ! For a while, at the beginning, he would heat 
tlie sound of it ; the cries of terror and despair from the 
Multitude; his own name loudly called upon by voices 
imploring to be admitted. How ardently desirous then to 
share the lot of the man whom they had scorned, and whose 
God they had defied ! But, the door was not his to open ; 
Ood had closed it. *' God shut him in." On some tracts 
of the earth it is probable that the destruction was com* 
paratively sudden. Por, on the supposition of the im- 
petuous breaking forth, through wide openings, from an 
abyss below, there would be most laremendous torrents 
which would drive and sweep with inconceivable violence. 
And it has recently been shown and illustrated in a most 
striking manner, that there were such torrents — streams of 
such amazing force as to tear mountain ridges asunder, and 
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drive rocks a vast distance along with them. All would soon 
be over, as to living existence, in the tracts within the 
immediate power of such tremendous eruptions and torrents* 
But many of the great elevations would remain many weeksi 
and some of them even months, high above the flood, — ^and 
so would afford ground to multitudes of the doomed and 
despairing people who could escape thither. But think of 
them ! seeing, day after day, the dire enemy still rising, — still 
approaching, — ^and the while, many of them perishing with 
famine! And, it were not in the least an improbable 
imagination, that in many instances there might break out 
among them a deadly and infernal frenzy, in which they set 
upon and destroyed one another — ^and the survivors devoured 
the dead. We imperfectly remember expressing some such 
idea in a former instance ; there is not the least extrava- 
gance in it ; it is true to the nature of man, social man^ 
when wicked and reduced to extremity. Within this month 
there has been published an account from Para of a horrible 
example. The antediluvian world had been '^ filled with 
violence," we are told ; and there was nothing to extinguish 
that spirit on the last summits on which men continued 
alive. We may well believe, that depravity so extreme as to 
bring an miiversal destruction &om the Bighteous Gk)ver- 
nor, would continue depravity to the last ; and that the final 
spark of life might go out in fury ! 

At length there was the entire surface of the solid globe 
withoiU sin I — But to think that it could not be so but by 
being without men! When all was accomplished, the 
sovereign dictate repressed the flood, and gradually sent its 
tumultuous waters to the dark hiding place from which he 
had called them. The ark (in a place probably far off from. 
where it had been built) touched the ground once more, and 
Noah and his family had to reflect what had been done since 
it had last touched the ground I — ^afber a confinement of a 
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complete year, he was summoned to come forth, with all the 
beings of which he had been made the guardian so long. 
When he was delivered from the incessant, complicated cares 
and toils of this great charge, his thoughts would be more 
free to expatiate in solemn meditation. 

Where was all he had been accustomed to behold, for six 
hundred years, and that was around him the last year at 
this time ? The numbers of men— the towns — the camps 
— ^the arts, the works, the revels, the crimes, — the very fece 
of nature itself? — ^All swept from the creation ! A deserted, 
desolate planet that had been populous in G^od's creation ! 
Nothing short of having gone to another world could be so 
strange. 

And for snr this mighty destruction had passed over the 
world ! How he would deprecate the return of this dread- 
ful cause with the renewed population, on the new hce 
of the earth ! '* As man has expired, oh that sin also might 
be dead!" 

And what an awful sentiment he would feel toward the 
righteous Governor, — at such a demonstration that He will 
be righteous, at whatever cost to any rebellious and unholy 
part of his creation, — that there shall be holiness, or there 
must be vengeance ! And again, Noah might feel a grateful 
wonder why he, with his family, should have been the one 
to be divinely preserved from the wickedness of mankind, 
in order to be saved from their destruction, and to be made 
the origin of a new race. Would he assume it as a ground 
of pride ? — He did well to begin by " building an altar to 
the Lord," and offering devout sacrifices. But the ark — 
would not that be to him, as long as it remained undecayed, 
a favourite and peculiarly solemn temple in which to adore 
the Almighty ? It had been built in holy " fear;" it had 
been built in ''faith;" it had answered to his faith; had 
fulfilled the promise ; had been the effectual medium of his 
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temporal Balyation. Every sight of it would renew the 
admonition and conviction that Gh>d is true, — ^both in his 
threatening and his promises. And, — ^since his was not a 
faith of mi&rely temporal reference, but extended to the 
concern of an infinitely greater salvation, the ark would be 
a most striking emblem to him of that grand and sole 
appointed expedient for the exemption of the soul from a 
more awful destruction — ^the '' manifestation of i^e Son of 
God in the flesh." 

To this sovereign refiige was he also "moved by fear;" 
fear of a danger transcendently more dreadful than any 
that could fall from the tempestuous skies, or ascend from 
** the fountains of the great deep." And our only eflectual 
faith IS that in which, "moved by fear," we hasten to Him 
that is ali-suffident to save, with all the solemn earnestness 
with which the patriarch applied Imnself to prepare the ark. 
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CHSIST, THOTTOH nrVTSLBLE, THE OBJECT OV 
DBVOXTT AJBTEOTIOlSr 

1 Pbteb i. 8. 

** Whom having not seen ye love; in whom though now ye see 
him not, yet helieviny, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory r 

It is familiar to all experience and observation how mncK 
the action of onr spiritual nature is dependent on the 
senses ; especially how much the power of objects to inte- 
rest the affections depends on their being objects of sight. 
The affections often seem reluctant to admit objects to their 
internal communion except through the avenues of the 
senses. The objects must be, as it were, authenticated bj 
the senses, must first occupy and please them, — or thej are 
regarded by the inner faculties as something strange, 
foreign, out of our sympathies,— or imreal. 

Sometimes a philosophic spirit, proudly aspiring to a 
refined power of abstraction and speculation, is indignant 
that it should be so dependent for its objects of interest, 
and its emotions, on the senses. It earnestly essays to 
create, as it were, within itself, an order of realities of its 
own. A Christian mind also, firom a far better princi^de, is 
often grieved and indignant that the objects of the senses 
so much more readily obtain favour and power within it, 
than the objects of its intellectual apprehension ; that it is 
so much more easy to walk by sight than by Mth. And 
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it is a worthy and noble strife of a Christian spirit to 
attain a more vital and affecting communion with things 
inArisible. 

At the same time, it is of necessity that we must yield in 
a measure to the effect of the constitution of our nature. 
By that constitution, the objects of sense, — ^the things 
especially that are seen, have some evident and important 
advantages for engaging our affections, over the other class 
of objects. Let us specify a few. The objects which we 
can see, give a more positive and direct impression of 
yeality ; there can be no dubious surmise whether they exist 
or not. The sense of their presence is more absolute.' 
When an object is seen before me, or beside me, I am 
instantly in all the relations of being present ; I cannot feel 
and act as if no such object were there ; I cannot by an act 
of my mind put it away from me. Objects seen, — ^may have 
very striking qualities simply as objects of sight ; they may 
have visible splendour, or beauty, which strike and please 
independently of any thinking. Here therefore is a class of 
qualities of great power to interest us, which the objects oi 
mere belief, of faith, have nothing to set against. 

Again, the good or evil, pleasure or grievance, which the 
visible objects cause to us, are often immediate; they are 
now ; without any anticipation I am pleased, benefited, or 
perhaps distressed. Whereas the objects of faith can be 
regarded as to have their effect upon us in futurity. They 
have really very much of this prospective character ; but we 
thoughtlessly make it much more exclusively such than it is. 

Visible objects, when they have been seen, can be clearly 
kept in mind in absence;— during long periods, — at the 
greatest distance. We can revert to the time when they 
were seen. We can have a lively image; seem to be 
looking at it stiLl. But the great objects of faith having 
never been seen, the mind has w express type to revert to. 
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The idea of them is to be still again and again formed anew ; 
fluctuates and varies ; — is brighter and dimmer ; — ^alternates 
as between substance and shadow. 

With visible objects, (speaking of intelligent beings,) we 
can have a sensible and definite communication. We are 
evidently in one another's society; look and are looked 
upon ; speak and are heard and answered ; it is a positive 
reciprocation, and each feels that it is so. Invisible beings 
do not aflford us this perfect sense of communication. We 
may think that we are seen and heard, but there are no 
signs of recognition. 

With visible beings (that is, with human beings) we have 
the sense of equality, of one kind ; we are of the same nature 
and economy; in the same general condition of humanity 
and mortality. But as to the unseen existences, we are 
altogether out of their order. There is an unlikeness and a 
disparity immeasurable and imknown. We know not the 
manner of their dwelling in the creation ; in what manner 
they may be near us ; what their perceptions and estimates 
of us may be ; what intelligence, what powers they possess ; 
and we have no power which can affect them ; we cannot 
benefit or hurt them; they are totally separate and infi- 
nitely independent. 

With the visible beings, again, we can have a certain 
sense of appropriation ; can obtain an interest in them which 
they will acknowledge. What they are is partly for me, 
partly mine, "this is my relative; this is my friend, my 
benefactor;" or, "this has a kind regard for me, as being 
his Mend, benefactor," &c. But the invisible beings ! they 
have a high relationship of their own! — They stand aloof, 
and far outside of the circle within which we could compre- 
hend what we can call ours. What could we do to arrest 
their sympathies ? We have nothing to offer to draw them 
into the bands of friendship ? They are not to be for our 
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Bakes imprisoned in this dark, and mortal, and sinful comer 
{^ the creation. 

We want some good from objects, whether seen or invi- 
siWe. And the object, — the person — seen, is presented to 
us under this advantage, while we are looking for the benefit 
from him, that we can perceive him performing or preparing 
the good for ns. We hear him promise; see him take 
measures; observe him active. We see that he aims, 
devises, exerts his power, — see how there is a process to 
accomplish the good we wish. But if an invisible agent is to 
employ himself for our welfare, it is by an imseen process 
and means. We must wait and expect, receiving no palpable 
intimation; perceiving no distinct action, no reply to 
inquiry, no assurance as to time, no certification,— -except 
through faith — ^that the luiseen bene^Eictor has not turned 
all his attention away to another part of the universe. 

Such are some of the advantages of converse with objects 
that are seen, over that with the invisible. And, in this 
view, taken exclusively, it was a high privilege that was 
enjoyed by those who saw and conversed with our Lord on 
earth. " Behold the Lamb of God !" " We have seen with 
our eyes, and our hands have handled of the word of life." 
It may have often occurred to most persons to imagine 
what a signal advantage that must have been ; especiady in 
the point of feeling the affections irresistibly drawn and 
devoted to him. To have been personally in the presence, 
the society of a being believed to be the Saviour of the 
world ; to have reflected, " here, in this visible form, are 
embodied the mercy, the sanctity, the wisdom, and the 
power, of heaven I" To have looked on his countenance to 
descry some mystic characters, intimating the indwelling 
glory! To have met the rays of divine benignity in his 
look, and have felt as if they shed light and life into the 
soul ! To have heard him pronounce revelations of truth. 
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which the reason of mortals could never reach, intermingled 
with every sign of gentleness, compassion, aud yet authority! 
To have been present at many of his mighty operations of 
power and mercy! To have witnessed the last affecting 
and amazing scenes of his presence on earth ! The per- 
suasion is, that there must have been irresistible capti- 
vation; that every source of affection in the soul would 
have been opened, and the heart devoted to such an object 
for ever! In a manner parallel, though so inferior in 
degree, a powerful influence on the affections and passions 
may be imagined as inevitable, if we could have beheld the 
most illustrious of the prophets or apostles, as Moses, 
Elijah, Daniel, FftuL And, on the view of the matter thus 
far, we might be apt to feel, as if an immense advantange 
had been lost to us, for the means of commanding our 
affections to the best object, in our not having seen, and 
not being permitted to see, the personal manifestation 
of Christ. 

But this is only one side of the subject. Look a moment 
at the other. And we need not fear to assert, — that, on 
the whole, it is a high advantage not to have seen Jesus 
Christ ; an advantage in i&Yoyxr of the affections claimed to 
be devoted to him. 

We need not dwell on the possibility of feeling a great 
interest in objects we have never beheld. Eecollect what 
a measure of sentiment, of affection in its various modes, 
has been given to the illustrious personages of history ; the 
glowing admiration in contemplating, as there displayed, 
heroes, deliverers of their country, avengers of oppression, 
and men of transcendent intellectual power. A softer 
emotion, but a warm one, has been excited at the view, — the 
imaginary sight, — of the examples of consummate virtue, 
such as was not displayed in tumult and conflict; phOan- 
thropists, who exhausted their lives in alleviating distress ; 
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men of inflexible conscience and integrity, eyen to the 
death ; examples of suffering innocence, persons of signal 
piety, who liyed as on the yerge of heayen, — and had not, 
in spirit, far to go when they died. Think ! what a capti- 
yation you haye felt in beholding them, in thought; how 
the spirit has struggled, as it were, to place itself in their 
company ! Nay, the mere imaginary beings of poetry and 
fiction haye often laid mighty hold of the heart. It has 
accepted them as affecting realities, despite of the under* 
standing, which knew they neyer existed, which hardly 
belieyed that such things could exist ; and some of them 
will retain their place and fayour in the mind a« long as we 
liye. All this shows the possibility of giying an animated 
affection to objects that neyer appeared to us in yisiblo 
reality. 

But, there is a nobler manifestation of this possibility. 
Think of all the affection of human hearts that has been 
given to the Sayiour of the world, since he withdrew his 
visible presence from it ! He has appeared to no eye of 
man since the apostles ; but millions have loved him, with 
a fervency which nothing could extinguish, in life or death. 
Think of the great " army " of those who have suffered 
death for this love, and have cherished it in death ! And a 
mightier number still would have died for it, and with it, if 
summoned to do so. Think of all those who, in the incite- 
ment and inspiration of this love, have indefatigably laboured 
to promote the glory of its great object ! And the innume- 
rable multitude of those who, though less prominently 
distinguished, have felt this sacred sentiment living in 
the soul, as the principle of its best life, and the source 
of aU its immortal hopes ! This is a splendid fact in the 
history of our race, a glorious exception to the vast 
and fatal expenditure of human affection on unworthy 
and merely visible things. So grand a tribute of the soul 
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has been redeemed to be giyeu to the Bedeemeri tbougb an 
object unseen i. 

And wo still assert, iiiat it is to the adyfmtage of the 
affection of his disciples toward him that they see him not. 
It maj be recollectedy l^t a special benediction is pro- 
nounced bj our Lord himsd^ on the £uth that operates to 
produce i^iis lo^e, << Blessed are they that haye not seen« 
and yet hay& believed." But, more than this^ revert, in 
thought, to the personal manifestation of our Lord on earthy 
-^and coosid^ how it would act on the believing spectator's 
moid. Sublime greatness would, i^aa/b, by an. inevitable law 
of human feelings be reduced, shaded, dimisished, as to its 
impression aa the mind, by being shrouded and presented in 
a mere human form. Even when the intellect recognijSed a 
superhuman glory dwelling there (*^ the fulness of the God- 
head bodily " ), there is yet such an obstinate conlarol of the 
senses over the mind's apprehension, that the sight of a 
mere common human form would, absolutely, in a degree, 
contract, duress, and prostrate, that apprehension. Has it 
not struck your thoughts, that, to observe the shape, features, 
limbs, and ardmsaj action, of that form, mu^ have made 
an impression winch would be in counteraction to the 
impressions of majesty ? 

Consider also, that, in beholding a glorious and divine 
nature in such a manifestation, the affection of those de- 
voted to him would fix very much, often chiefly, on the mere 
human quality of the being before them, and therefore, 
would be familiarized, shall we say vulgarized, down to that 
proportion; it might be most warm and cordiaJ, but not 
devated and awfoL And, in fact, our Lord had sometimes 
to admonish and deter his affdctionate Mends firom an 
assumption inconsiderately ventured by them on the ground 
of his humiliated appearance. And they appear sometimes 
in a perplexity of feeling between his plain, humble 
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limnaviity, and tbst myBterious ^ry whicli at intervals 
lightened upon them from within. Perhaps the chief design 
of the transfiguratioit was to correct and raise i^eir bw 
ideas of him. 

Consider besides, that, nnder the fiill dkreet impression of 
sight, there would be a great restriction on £uth, acting in 
the way of imagination. The mind does not know how to 
expand into splendid ideal conception upon an object 
pres^ited dose, and plain, and familiar, to sight. 

Should not such considerations make it evident, that to 
see t^e Messiah in his personal manifestation, was a mode 
oi c(mtemplating him very inferior, for the excitement of the 
sublime kind g£ afSsetion, to that which we have to exercise 
by fiuth? It is true, that to those who regard him as 
nothing uK^re l^ian a maa, aU this will appear impertinent 
and fantastic. But those who sol^mily believe their ^var 
ti<m to depend <m his being infinitely more, will feel Hbe 
importance of aU that gives ncofpe to l^ir faculties for 
magnifying the idea of their Bedeemer. This scope is the 
greater for our ^ not having seen ;" since, — our concepticms 
are not reduced and confined down to a precise image of 
human perBonality,-^« particular, individual, graphical form, 
which would be always present to the mind's eye, in every 
meditation on the exalted Bedeemer. 

We have no exact and invariable image, placing him 
b^ore x^ as a person that we know; exhibiting him in the 
mere ordinary predicament of humanity. It does invincibly 
appear to me, that this would be a dei»resBive circumstance 
in solemn and elevated contemplations. We are not 
informed how this drcumstance did operate in the minds of 
the apostles, who had seen him. It would have been 
interesting to know in what manner, and with what effect, 
the precise and iamiliar image mingled with their lofty and 
magnificent thoughts of him. But it is clearly better to be 
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left, as ym are, to an indistind and shadowy conception of 
tke p^?8on of our Bayiour as geen on earth. For, thus we 
ean, with som^rhat the more fadlity, give our thoughts an 
unlimited enlargement in contemplating his suWne charao- 
ter and nature. Thus, idso, we are 1^ at greater ^eedom 
in the effort to form some grand, though glimm^ng, idea of 
him as possessing a gl<H*iou8 body, assumed after his victory 
over death. Our freedom of thought is the more ^itire for 
onaying the exalted Mediator in every glory which specula- 
tion^ im!^[ination, devotion, can combine, to shadow for^ the 
magnificence of such an adored object. 

Do not let it seem as if such a train of thought were lUce 
being ashamed of the humiliation of our Itord. We cannot 
be ashamed to see our humble nature so honoured as by his 
assuming even its inferior part. We cannot be ashuned to 
see such an illustration of the value set on our souls, as that 
he, the Judge of their value, would desc^id from heaven to 
assume a body to redeem them. 

But it is important that our conceptions of him should 
but little rest on the level, if we may so speak, of his state 
of humiliation. In the scriptures, besides the dociaine of 
his divinity, there is much in the character of the imagery 
by which he is represented, to demand an elevation in our 
ideas of his personal glory. For example, the manner in 
which he appears in the visions of Daniel ; the fact of the 
transfiguration ; the overpowering lusiare in his manifestation 
to St. Paul ; and the transcendent images in the visions of 
St. John. It is clearly intended that our predominant idea 
should not be humble and familiar. And we must think that, 
in this respect, there is a very serious fault, — ^an uninten- 
tional impiety, — ^in many of our popular devotional writings, 
even in such as are designed and used for public worship. 
Such, we think, is the advantage, to later Christiana, of 
not having seen their Lord in a mortal form. 
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The text maj suggest to us an additional idea, wUch it 
could not to those to whom the apostle wrote. We uiOt 
only have not seen him, but we live very long after the time 
in which he could be seen; we, therefore, in endeayouring 
to form a sublime conception oi him, can add, and accumulate 
upon the idea, all the glory that has ariaen to him from the 
progress of his cause in the world ey^ since. So many 
mighty interpositions ;—Hx>m|uests gained; — strongholds of 
darkness demolished ;*— such a multitude of sinful immortal 
spirits redeemed, — devoted to him on earth, and now 
triumphing with him in heaven; — all tins is become an 
added radiance around the idea of Him ! 

Such is the object of Christian faith. As such an exalted 
being, he is to be believed on unseen. " In whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing," — ^that is, holding a most 
firm assurance that such he is, and regarding him with an 
earnest interest as such a Bedeemer. And tiien, an in<- 
separable result or associate of that &ith, is to '' k)ve " him, 
though unseeu ; to give the soul's affection to him ; to think 
of him with complacency aud gratitude ; to think of him as 
what it were death to want ; to devote the soul to him as 
possessing the supreme excellence that desei*ves this devote* 
ment, and as having done that for us that demands it. 

And then, finally (on which we cannot enlarge), through 
this Mth and love, there will be "joy." " Ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory." Most rationally such 
believers rejoice, because, so believing and loving, they have 
a present, direct access to where he maintains, though 
unseen, the exercise of his mediatorial power. They believe 
all that is promised by hitn, and in his name. They have 
the sense, the assurance, of a sacred union with him, which 
involves an ultimate participation of his glory and joy* 
They consider him as actually preparing for them the 
felicity of another state, — ^and as conducting and training 
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them toward it. They can sometimes imagine somewhat of 
that felicity — ^and how can they imagine it as to be theirs, 
and not rejoice ?— And, inasmuch as these anticipations are 
of something unseen, imrealized, and indefinitely great, the 
"joy" is correspondent; it is "unspeakable," in this sense, 
that it is not restricted, not limited to a precise measure, 
but expansive, — mingled with the sense of mystery. It 
aspires to be commensurate with unknown possibilities, and 
so is "unspeakable," as well as in its emphasis. And the 
soul of man (if not sunk and stupified in the earth), aspires 
for ever to a joy having this quality, that is, tmdefinable, 
not reduiuble to exact and competent expression^ that goes 
beyond all assigned limits and calculation. 

See in all this, how the joy of Christians — ^the only 
perscms entitled to rejoice on earth — is both in its 
sentim^at and its causes^ combined with, founded upcm, a 
recogmiion of Christ, 

And we cannot close without adding one remark, a 
common and obvious one indeed $ — On the supposition of 
our Lord's being merely a human person, however exalted 
in propheMe office, no language expressive of the sentiments 
and emotioQis regarding him^ could be more absurdly extra* 
vagant> more unworthy of apostoHo seriousness and wisdom, 
than such expressions as those of tho text; to which, 
nevertheless, there are very, very many, throughout the 
New Testament that correspond. On this hypotiiesis, no 
men ever wrote or spoke in a strain of more inflated 
fanaticism than they who were commissioned to illuminate 
the world ! 

SeptentierSOj 1824. 
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TfiB APOSTOLIC ALTEBNATIYI. 

Philippians i. 21. 

** To me to live is Christ, and to die is gam*^ 

Oms has oft^i wisbed it were possible to know exactly 
what kind of sentim^it is excited in the minds of persons 
of various orders, at hearing pronounced some yeiy remark- 
able sentence of scripture. It is, indeed^ but too probaMe, 
that in many th^re may be no distinct excitement of feeling 
or reflection at all. But we would not willii^ly suppose 
this in the case of hearing so eminently remarkable a decla- 
ration as this of the Apostle, — so adapted to turn every 
mind to a reflection on itself. Here we have the Apostle 
deliberately taking account, in reference to himsdf, of two 
things, of the deepest interest to every man^-^ormiii^ a 
comparative estimate of life and death, as to the pre£&raMe- 
ness, to him, of the one or the other. And we can give him 
full credit when he avows wluch of them is, in itself pre£»- 
able in his esteem and desire. 

Now, we may presume that most persons have their com- 
parative estimate of these two things. They have it in 
settied feeling, if not in deliberate thought. And, with the 
generality of men, how does that estimate stand P At the 
very first view of the matter, we have an unfavourable light 
thrown on it by the evident foot, that men generally have a 
horror of death. This, indeed we must, in part, set to the 
account of a mere natural feeling, which the Creator him- 
self has intentionally made instinctive in our constitution. 
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Xnsomuch that, if we miglit suppose a man exercising, for 
a while, a judgmmt perfectly cool and Abstracted from all 
passions, and in that judgment deciding that the two things 
were just eqnallj desirable, no preference due to either, the 
instinctive feeling would yigorously rise np in preference of 
life. But this is a yain supposition. M^i do not put any 
such equality of estimate on life and death, as to leare it to 
the mere instinctive feeling to decide the preference. 

Consider a moment in what comparative view men do 
regard these two things. In what manner would they 
(adopting a form oi expression in imitation of that of the 
apostle) declare or confess how they account of the two P 
Looking at them in their various characters, you can seem to 
hoar what they would say^-^-^one, and anotifciCT; *^To me to 
Iwe ii — to die »f"-^what;F Let them, respectively, tell 
what. 

" * To me to Uoe * (might fine say) is— gaiety, vivacity, 
amusement, delightM sociality, spirited pursuit^ animated 
sublunary hope. ^ To die* would be,— the quenching of all 
this joy, — to be torn firom the only felicity that I know, — to 
be flung from this pleasant world,-^to plunge as into a dark 
gul^'^to go I know not where, and where I do not msh to 

go." 

^^ To mie io Uve ' (might another say) is — ^tiie utmost 
indulgence of all luxury of the senses, passions, appetites, 
— a revel in the abundance of gratifications,*^ a variety and 
change of delights, — a full life in the present moment — and 
' to-morrow to he ae thie day and still more abundant' ' To 
die* would be, the cfestruction of all these senses, and all 
that gratifies then^ — ^to go where all must, to me, be famine 
and desolation,— ^to go where, if that religion be true,-^I 
should be tormented in the spirit for having lived wholly to 
the flesh.'' 

^^To me to Uve* (might another say) is — ^affluence in 
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what aQ iu« coveting-^i^e proud sense of how mack I can 
call my own,— the ineans of cominanding around me the 
thousand things I may wish for, and the deference of man^ 
kind into the account, to hanre my mansion, my domain^ my 
obsequious dependants. ^To dh^ would be, to hare all this 
seized by o&ers,-^*^ be conrigi^bed to a few feet of ^arth-^ 
and for the lining, conscious principle to deplore, in yai% 
that all is lost." 

^^^To me io live ' (might another say) is^-^ vigorous 
prosecution of my favourite worldly purposes— oucoesrfdl 
enterprise— competition oyercome,<^prosperity attain^— < 
with rapiiHy advancing progres»*-power, perhaps,-— «iul 
feme." 

" ' 5V die^^-^ibab would be to lose the field of my career-r* 
my world,— «nd what should I have to do or pursue ^he» f 
There is no other region for which my powers have been 
trained, or where I know of anyi^ing on which I could 
desire to exert them, in the other world I must appear as 
a stranger to all that are said to be the happy employments 
there." 

But, we might advert to a yesj diffisrent condition of Mfo, 
in which it appears divested of liieee interests and capti^ 
vations. 

** * To me to live * is — ^a hard and difficult thing. It is — 
to endure deprivation, poverty, pain, and disease, and many 
troubles." "Well then," we say, ''•would you *<^' in 
preference?" How offcen the answer would be "Oh, no, 
no; — ^not die/ ihat woiAd be a still worse thing than all 
this." If vre ask, "Why soP how so?" someiames tlwa 
person can hardly tell. There is a general und^ned horror 
of death ; but sometimes there is the power of conscience 
in the case. 

And if, next, we turn our view to the case of men de* 
cidedly and grossly mdked, who yet are not able to shake 
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off the belief in a future judgment and Tetribution, we see 
the same effect from the interference of conscience. 

" * 5b iTje io Ut>e* is indeed a course in which my pleasures 
are sadly poisoned with veiati<Mi,-^but, at any rate, it i«, 
for 80 long, an (Kcemption from what I hare to ei^ct here* 
after. Besides,, while I live it is possible I may repent and 
reform. But, to me—* To die/-^ perdition ! " 

If our at^ntion were directed to an Atheist, whel^er of 
the coarser class, or a philosophio speculatire one — still we 
should find the same mighty prefisrence of life to deathy— 
and most |as%^ I 

*** 2b fne to live' is^-— to have the play of all my senses 
and faculties, -^to take aOl I can, or dare, of immediate 
good,T-*to exult in defiance of what superstition has feigned 
an Almighfy Power,-^perhaps to commimd great attention 
by my genius and philosophizuigs; On the contrary, * Ta 
die* is to have all this broken up and yani^ed-*-con8ciouS' 
ness extinot^^to become a clod of earth I Why, I could 
wish that I had never CTisted, as then I had not been 
haunted by a sense of this doom to become nothing ; — ^not 
to mention my occasional fears that there may be something 
infinitely worse.^* 

We will but add to these exemplifications, the case of 
those who should entertain the notion of a teiiq>orary extinc- 
tion, annihilation, of the soul — the conscious intelligent 
principle, — ^to be in existence again after the resurrection. 

*^^Tt>fne io Iwe* may be— *to be warmed and actuated 
by many pleasing, and many sul^ime interests,— all the 
social benevolent afiections,-**a«ignienting knowledge-^high 
contemplation,*^serviee to &od— Hrarious utiHty. 

" * iPd die *-^must be the perfect cessation of all this, — 
the absolute negation of all good ; and that, too, while this 
good is aotualty in possession of many of my human 
brethren ; — and while I might posably^ ha^e continued in 
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possession of it manj yean longer. And this negoiiCHi 
of all good to be for an indefinitelj long time, perhaps 
thousands of jeam, during whidi an afnaZiing train oi 
wonders will take place, and of good enjoyed. ^ To me U 
d^ therefore, would plainly be a great loss. And a poor 
consolation, in eitpecting it^ that I shall myself be so lost 
as not to be sensible of any loss." 

As to the notion itself^ with so many scriptures in direct 
c(»iia*adietion to it, we need not dwell on its absurdity. 
The temporary extinction-^annihilation (^ the conscious 
intelligent principle, or soul ! As if a soul annihilated toM 
erer exist again ! Beduce the soul to non-existence, and 
can any thing under heaven be clearer than, that whatever 
soul or spirit shall afterwards be make to exist, must be 
absolutely a creation, a new being altogether, just as much 
as Adam was ? If it be said that the Almighty can is^ 
press on that new spirit, a sense of its having existed 
before, and a conscience of having been good or evil,^ — ^the 
answer is, we cannot presume to say, that that is impossible 
to his power, but it would be the most flagrant faUacy in 
all the creation ; and, on the ground of justice, a thing 
horrid to think o^ in the case of such a soul doomed to 
punishment. 

But we return to the Apostle, and in his alternative see 
a happy contrast to all we have been describing, '' To mo 
to Uve to Christy and to die is gain^ 

And, doubtless it is also the state of every true ftnd 
faithM disciple of Christ, though he may not always have 
the full consolatory sense taA assurance of it ; nor habi* 
tually have the same decided pre^srence of death. 

^^ To me to Iwe^ie Ohriaty A bold figure, — showing for 
one thing, the rapid aclaon of his mind, — a haste to express 
the main idea ; an impatience, as it were, of the intermediate 
and explanatory expressions. 
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Yor another thing, — ^it ihows the mighty magnitude of 
that object in his esteem. He regarded all the grand truths 
and interests of religion as centring in .EKsi— comprehended 
in Sim; insomuch that his yerj name might stand equiva- 
lent to them alL How absurd, if he w^e not infinitdj 
high^, greater, tbni a man, a pr(^[^ietl Think how it 
would harte sounded if^ for instance, EHjah, the zealous and 
heroic advocate of the Old Testament law, when he, at one 
lame, desired ix) ** die ranker Htm live** had recovered to 
tiie consideration of his important mission and said, '^ No ; 
I am willing for my great work's sake, to live a while longw, 
^^f<nr, tome to live is Mosee.** 

^ Te me to Uve ie Christ** His chi^ and immediate 
Inference was to the important service which his prolcmged 
life and apostleship would raider to the Christian cause^ 
and especiatly to the Christian converts, to whom he was 
writing. Humanly speaking, a few years more of his life 
might (and in fact did) contribute grealiy to the extension 
and confirmation of the true religion. (Apply this, in its 
in£^or measure, to Christians now,) But his thovghts 
would not turn solely on the benefit he woi:dd so impart to 
others, in the promotion of the cause. He would include, — 
the happiness which he would, the while, enjoy himself; — 
the admiring and grat^ul contemplation of the economy of 
redeitiption; — ^meditation on the personal excell^ice, and 
glory, and sublimity, of the Mesdah, the Son of God ; — ^an 
employment of thought on each of tiie distinct, or distin- 
guishable parts, and truths, of the new religion ; — the sense 
oi his own happy interest in this system of redemptiim ;<^ 
the experience of its progressive efficacy on his mind and 
Ms course of a€ti<^; — ^that communion with Christ to which 
he aikL aH the aposties so often refer wiiJi great emphasis of 
d^ht;— the hope, the assured prospect of all that was in 
fiiturity, for himself and for Uie world. All this he had, as 
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a demoted nervaat of Christ ; and tids he would continue to 
have in Hving longer. And, what volne may we suppose he 
set upon it? What, in all tiie world, would he hare 
exchanged it for, eren for the space of one moniih f Sup* 
posing him (as we may) natuiollyof on ambitious ohacacter, 
would he have exchanged it for to hare been tA the head of 
the Bomon Empire? Supposing him (as we may) of a 
character to covet the heiglits and depths k£ philosophy* 
and the splendour of eloquence ; £br all that Athena boasted 
of thesO) would he hare consented to a temporary exchange P 
Someliiing incomparably better and nobW in hia esteem 
than all this he had, and was sure he should continue to 
luive, in every portion of his prolonged life. And yet, if 
he had been permitted to nrnke a choice, simply for his own 
happiness, he would most gladly have surrendeared all this 
for what he should gain by death I He had to exercise a 
self-denial, a suppression of his wishes, in submiasion to his 
Mast^s determination (doubtless signified to him by in* 
^irotion), that his life should be protracted. Witk thur 
concentration of animating interests in his sout,— ^the hap* 
piest man, rery probably, on the whole &ce of the earth,-** 
he, nevertheless, ddiberately judged, that " to d^art and he 
with 0kn9t,** would, as to himsdf, " be for better.*' The 
loss of all this, on earth, would be his '* ^^" And WHI^ 
" his gainf whew " better?*' In the name of commwi 
sense what can the expressions mean, but that to be in the 
state of ^' the dead in Christy* of those who ** slept in 
Jesus,** would be better during that very same time that, 
otherwise^ he would, by his Master's appointment^ be living 
in his service and enjoying all his benedictions? duruog 
those very same months and yeara that it waa signified to 
him that he mujst submit to stay among the living ? WbAtl 
to be in that qpace of time in the state, or rather no-state» 
of annihilation (as to all sense and enjojaneiOit)^— was thtU 
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acoomxted by him to be ^hMsr" than Buck a state o£ 
feeling and action as he was in ! Truly, a most marvellous 
^ncomiiun of his Master's service,-^his Master's benefi- 
cencey*-*-his Mast^s communion ! Splendid celebration of 
the happmess ,o£ having the smile of Onmipotence,--^reTe- 
lations of divine truth — the power of working mirades*-* 
and of promoting the highest, the eternal interests of man^ 
kind, — and that in a way which was to operate to the end 
of time! 

How wise the judgment, too, on anothw ground,-^sup- 
posing this ikU into insensibility and mental annihilation, 
firom death to the resuireotion. At that solemn period the 
Apostle knew there would be conferred a felicity, o&en 
called by him' a rewa;rd, propot?tioned to the service reur 
dered on earth to Him who will then be the Judge. 
Therefore every additioa h^*e made to that service will 
then and there be an augmentation of the reward. And, 
did ever mortal set a more magnificent value, in antieipai- 
tion, on that final reward ? None ever. 

WeU then, was it possible that this heroic apostle, am^ 
bitious in the noblest sense, could deliberately say, ''Let 
me be in a state of practical annihilation during that space 
of time in wMch I might, instead, be rendering to my Lord 
those continued services which would lead to an incon* 
ceivable augmentation of my glory when he shall come?" 
No ! rather, if such a thing might have been permitted, he 
would have prayed that by a miracle his life might be pro* 
tracted for centuries longer — " Why is not our life that of 
Methuselah?" We said— " could he deliberately so de- 
cide ? " for observe, the Apostie's expression of preferring 
to die, was not uttered in a crisis of despondency, like that 
of El^ah, when he felt as in a desperate extremity, and all 
seemed to be lost as to the good cause ; but evidently in a 
state of the calmest thought, and when he saw that he was 
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Buocessful in his important mission, and should contmne to 
be so in living to prosecute it. In this state of mind he 
still said, to leave all this, and ^ to he with Ohriii, ii fir 
hett&r^^^^rJ^ to die ii gainy Every honest reader feda that 
be means — *^ better to be with Christ, sensibly so, during 
tibe Y^ same time that otherwise I might be living and 
serving him on earth." To be " absent from the ft«fy," was, 
according to hi$ fiiith, to ** le present with the Lord,^* 

The apostle was of the highest order of Christians. 
But to every real Christian, *^ to die is gam,** This needs 
not any extended illustration. The sensible lose of all the 
evils of their present state, will itself be an immense 
^^gain,** To have escaped out of all the evils belon^g to 
the bodily existence — ^weakness, pains, sickness, anxious 
care, imprisonment of the soul ; — all sorrows of the mind, 
and all their causes. The being, if we may express it so, on 
the immortal side of death; — ^pre-eminently, the perfect 
d^iverance :&om sin, — every propensity of the animated, 
active, energetic spirit, pointing only to good, — ^pure, 
absolute, unmingled good, — so that an imlimited liberty 
may be given to all its tendencies — ^the attainment of 
immense knowledge, oi the most delightful kind ; — all of it, 
here, beyond the utmost reach of thought ; — the society of 
happy ^irits of the human order — and of the angelic ; — 
some fiu* more bright and direct manifestation of the 
Divine Being, and of the Mediator ; — an intense realization 
of what has been done and obtained for them by the 
redeeming mediation; — the joyful and not impatient 
looking forward to what is to be revealed and conft^red at 
the resurrection. 

How mighty the duty, how transcendent the interest, oi 
directing our utmost energy to the object — that death may 
he "" gain!** 
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THI AVTVUN Ain> ITS MOB^L AKALO&IZS. 

Ibaiab, Ixiv. 6. 

** JT^J aZZ ifo/(wfo as a lerfV 

Ottb lireB ha;?e heeaa. prolonged to witness once more within 
tke last few weeks, the wide progress of decay over the field 
<^ nature. The infinite masses of foliage, which unfolded 
so beauti&llj in yegetable life, in the spring, and have 
adorned our landscape during the summ^, have feded, 
fallen, and perished. We have beheld the ^ grace of the 
fashion " of them disclosed, cimtinuing a while bright in 
the sunshine, and gone for ever. Now our text (with many 
other passages of the same character) admonishes us not 
to see the very letwes fade, without being reminded that 
simethinff else is also fading ; this is a &ct more intimately 
realized to us than any thing in the ext^nal world can be, 
but of which we have a most marvellous faculty, if we may 
so call it, of being insensible. Is it not so ? How many 
of us can,— or can Miy of us — say, they have had during 
the rec^it season, as distinct and prolonged a reflection oni 
the fact, that our own mortal existence is fiiding, as we 
have had a perception of the fading and extinction of vege- 
table life ? It would seem as if the continued pressure of 
ill health, or the habitual spectacle of sickness and decline 
in our friends, were necessary in order to keep us reminded 
of the truth which is expressed in the text. 

We should do well to fa. our attention awhile on this 
very pernicious fact, of our inaptitude to feel and reflect 
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that our mortai condition is fading ; and then to note and 
urge a few of those monitory circumstances which verify 
this our declining state. Let us look a little at the habits 
of our feeling, in regard to this matter. 

And, first, we are very unapt to recognize the common 
lot and destiny of all human life, — ^that it is to fiEide, and is 
fading. The Vast world of the departed is out of our sight, 
— even what was the toatOTial and visible part. What is 
constantly in our sight is the world of the living 5 and we 
are unapt to think of them as all appointed not to be living. 
Perhaps it was but very few times in the life of the Perm&n 
monarch that he was in so reflective and moi^ a mood, lis 
when, boking on his innumerable furmy, he thought, and 
wept to think, that in less than a century tlmf would all 
be dead. And in our own ease, while we aee the countless 
population, in all the passions and actions of life, it is but 
now and iken, perhaps rathw unfrequently, that the re&dC^ 
tion, like a solemn shade, comes over us, — " these aa;e all 
hastening out of sighi^ tending to dissolution and dust ! 
Such a living scene our ancestors beheld; but where are 
now both those they looked on and themselves P" — ^Man a» 
he iSf fills the attention, and precludes the thought of man 
as he is appointed and ^ainff to be. 

And we mi^ note a circumstance which aids the decep* 
tion, namely, that the most decayed and faded pcurtion of 
the living world is much less in sight than the firesh and 
vigorous. Think how many infirm, sick, debilitated, lan- 
guishing, and almost dying persons there are, that are 
rarely or nevear out in public view, not met in our streets, 
toads, or places of resort, — ^not in our religious assemblies ! 
And then " out of sight, out of mind " in a great degree ! 
Thus we look at the living world so as not to read the 
destiny written on every forehead, and in this thoughtless* 
Aess are the more apt to forget our own. 
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But, again, we are very prone to forget it, that is, owr 
awn destiny, even wliile we do recognize the general ap- 
pointment to fade and vanish. The great general appoint- 
ment is brought in our view, by many things which we 
cannot help perceiving. There is no avoiding to observe 
something of the process of fading. It is obvious lihat 
many of our fellow mortals are dying; — ^that many are 
pining in sickness, and consuming away under incurable 
distempers ; that many are changing in appearance, wither* 
ing down, gradually declining in strength, and sinking into 
infirmity and feebleness. Eut, nevertheless, we have some 
unaccountable power and instinct to dissociate ourselves 
from the general condition and relationship of humanity. 
^* All men think all men mortal but themselves."— Jam not 
hopelessly sick. — ^Jam not sinking into feebleness. — ^J am 
not withering within an inch of the dust." And this is 
thoughtlessly suffered to become, in the feeling, or rather 
insensibility, of the mind, much the same thing as if J had 
no such thing to apprehend; — as if that general lot were 
not mine ! 

Have you not been sometimes struck or amazed at this, 
in observing others, or in self-reflection ? How is it (you 
have said) — how comes it to be possible, that men can see 
the partakers of their own nature and destiny, withering 
and falling from the tree of life (so to speak,) and calmly 
look at them m their fall and in the dust, with hardly one 
pointed reflection turned on themselves ? As if the care- 
less spectator should say, " Well, they must go : — there is 
no help for them ! unfortunate lot ! but it is nothing to me, 
except to pity them for a moment, and be glad that I am 
under no such disastrous decree?" So little is there of 
ominous sympathy felt, while men see neighbours, 
acquaintance, friends, relatives, one by one, fading, fallings 
and vanishing! It may seem as if they were not 
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oonaidered as liftying belonged to the great human 
firAtemxtj ; as if thej had not been exempUficaiions of what 
man is^ and is appointed to, to admonish and alarm those 
•who oontinne to lire, — ^but ill-fated exceptions to the 
common lot, to giro the rest an occasion of triumph, that 
Iheg east under quite a different law ; " Thej were not cf 
us, for if thej had been of us, ihey would not have gone 
firom us.*' Or as if each survivor, especially if in health, 
flsid not old, belieyed the antediluvian privilege of longevitj 
had devolved to him, regarding those who have departed as 
of l^e frail race of seventy years! And if the actual 
vanishing of individuals from the grand conummity n 
taken so lightly by those who remain, it is no wonder that 
seeing persons decline and &de into old age and infirmity 
should have little sympathetic power to remind others of 
l^eir own frail mortality ; at least those who are a stage or 
two less advanced in lif^ even though it were but a 
difference of ten or fiiteen years. Thus men are under 
some kind of speU and beguilement on their feeling which 
denies them the sense of being involved in the common lot. 
It is true^ it were absurd to imagine there should on the 
supposition of the most perfed;ly rectified and expanded 
state of human feeling, be such a kind of community- 
smtiment (so to call it) as if they were almost to feel their 
own infirmity and decline, in mere sympathy with that of 
others. But still this self-d^ensive unconcern, this not 
being Ibrcibfy admonished that our lot is of a piece with 
the common ' lot, is an imnatural and irrational state of 
ndnd. And pernicious too; are not, for es^unple, young 
persons all the worse, in pcnnt of wisdom, and the rig^ 
purpose and use of life, fr*om allowing themselres to r^ard 
ti^etr condition as so entirely disconnected with old age, — 
so unrelated to ii^ — as if centuries and centuries had to 
pass away, before they should become old ? Are iK»t those 
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Wbo ^e in strong health as if they were on a different 
plazlet ftcm those who are feeble or sick? Are not the 
Hring, as if it never could be, that they should come to be in 
the state of the dead P 

It is but Httle rarying tl^ illnstration to obserre, that 
we are apt to regard life much more as a thing, that we 
positively jp09ie6i than as a thing that we are hsiny, and in 
d train to deMe ptmemity, (We are considering life in the 
sense of the duration of Hving.} We thoughtlessty permit 
an imposition on our feeHngs, as if life were a substantiye 
property, which we possessed years since, and equally now 
possess. To be alive is the same consciousness now as 
tkeH; amd so we forget the essentially different conditkni 
wef ai^ in. Life in the case of a being that should be 
certain^ immortal might be considered as an absolute 
t)osS^s8don. But with us, life is expenditure : we hare it 
bttt fte continually losing it ; we have no use of it, but as 
continndlly wasting it. Suppose a man confined in some 
fortress, under the doom to stay there tiH his death ; and 
suppose there is there fcnr his use,, a dark reservoir of water, 
to wMeh it is certain none can ever be acUed. He knows^ 
suppose, that the quantity is not very great; he cannot 
penetrate to ascertain how much, but it may be very Utile. 
He has drawn &om it by means of a fountain a good while 
already, and draws from it every day ;— but how would he 
fee! esfdi time of drawing, and each time of thinking of it P 
not as if he had a perennial spring to go to ;^ not, '^ I have a 
resertoir',— I may be at ease." No! bat, "I had water 
yesterday ;— I havie Water to-day ; — ^but my having had it, 
and my having it to*day, fe the very catuse that I shall not 
have it on some day that is approaching. And at the same 
time 1 aitix cbffipelled to this hJtti expenditure !" So of our 
ttortal, transient life ! And yet men are very indisposed to 
adimitr the plain truth tbat fife is a thiilg which ih^ are ia 
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no other way possessing, than as necessarily cdnsuming; 
and that even in this imperfect sense of possession, it 
becomes every day less a possession ! Nay, we sometimes 
see that the longer a man has been in the expenditure of it, 
the more securely he seems to feel it a property positive, 
entire, and his own. 

"With many, the plain testimony of time comes home with 
far too little force, — time had, and spent, and gone, since 
their recorded nativity. They have attained the age of 
forty, fifty, fifty-five, sixty, or more, and yet wiU not lay it 
to heart, that they have entered, or gone a great way for^ 
ward in the latter part of any probable length of life. 

It may be observed that some persons, after arriving at 
the part of life which we call " middle age," remain a good 
while but little altered in their feeling of health, ,m their 
power of activity, or even in their appearance, — a great 
privilege ! — but if they be not persons of serious reflec- 
tion, it may be very pernicious to their highest interests. 
They will allow themselves to feel as if they still belonged 
to a much earlier stage. They can associate still with 
the youthful, on somewhat like equal terms. They will 
consolidate all their worldly habits, and give themselves 
up to schemes formed for a long time to come. They 
feel as if they had a fine, long, protracted, summer 
season, to make the most of life and the world. They 
reckon, probably, on the utmost term of mortal life, and 
with great self-complacency, pass by the graves of their 
departed sickly coevals. Some of these persons retain so 
much spirit, vivacity, activity, and good appearance, that 
they are not as yet much haunted with the aversion and 
dread of being accounted old. 

But it is obvious to remark, that many persons fading 
into the decline of life, betray a solicitous reluctance to 
being considered and classed with the elderly and the old 
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They discover, perhaps in spite of some effort, a sensation 
of chagrin at hearing expressions which directly, or by im- 
plication, assign them to the aged class; prematurely 
assign them they think, or would have it thought ; so that 
it becomes a point of complaisance to beware of using any 
such expressions in their . presence. Some such persons 
have recourse to expedients, undignified, and at the same 
time unavailing, for the purpose of keeping their former 
ground, — as, an ill-judged labour of personal decoration, a 
style of dress and ornaments perhaps little worthy of intel- 
ligence and piety at ani/ age ; but at any rate inappropriate 
to any but the more lightsome form and unfaded counte- 
nance; a forced, over-acted vivacity, even an attempted 
rivalry, with not the gaiety only, but the very levity of 
youth, as if they positively would not be old enough to be 
grave on any subject; — a resolute addiction to amusementS| 
and what is called company. 

Such are some of the characteristics of men's insensi- 
bility to the solemn fact that ** we all do fade as a leaf." 
Now this insensibility is partly wilful ; for it is partly owing 
to our indulging a reluctance to perceive and think of the 
signs and proo& which remind us of the fact that we are 
fading. Therefore it is highly proper there should be a 
solemn remonstrance against this perverse indisposition, 
and an endeavour to press on the attention those circum- 
stances and refleetions which are adapted to remind us of 
the fading, vanishing condition of our mortal existence.* 
They are in mighty number ! If the soul would expand 
itself, and with a lively sensibility to receive upon it the 
significance, the glancing intimation, the whispered moni- 
tion of all thi^igs that are adapted to remind it of the fiust, 

* '* How strange and awful is the syntheas of life and death in the gusty 
winds and Ming leaves of an autumnal dajr t*'— C(»JUiu>ai. Table Talk, 
p. 267, 2nd ed. '1836. ^' 
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-—what « bo3t of i^e^ would strike it ! Then we should 
hardly see a shadow pa^s,— or a vapour ri8©,--or a flower 
fade, — or a leaf M,— ^tall leps a humaa visage withered in 
agey--bujb we ahould hare a tl).ought of the temsient con 
tinuance of our life, We cau opljr note a few of the things 
that suggest this infitruotion. 

It would not be foreign to the purpose to reflect bow 
manj successiye g^erations of zn^n have flsided and vanished 
since the text itself was written ; as many as ther^ have 
been falls of the leaf since the flr^t autumn which the oldest 
person among us can rem^nbOT <at the average duration). 
Let such a person glance on the long repetition of this 
great change over the face of the earth,--^and think of Mmt! 
And imagine some great spirit to hav^ been an observer of 
tibe human race through all thia series of ages ! within his 
yiew the entire multitude gone — once,— and once ftgain,"-- 
and still again ! 

To our view, however, there is a grand circumstance of 
of dec^tion, with respect to the remov^ and the renewal 
of the race. Human beings are (K>ntinuail7 going and 
coming, so that, though all die, M^ir, in his yast aasem- 
blage, is always here. If tibere were not an essential 
absurdity in making the supposition that 9> great majority 
qf the whole race were, at successive peripdf), to sink in dia^ 
solution at onee (or such a portion a^ inhabited any one 
country), tha^ might be imagined an amazingly striking 
phenomenon to those that remained, tp grow into another 
population. But the order of tbo world is that men be 
withdrawn one by one, one here and one there, leaving 
the mighty mass, to general appearance, still entire. 
(Except in the case of vast and depolating calamities,) 
And thus we see nothing parallel to the general autumnal 
^wiing pf the leaf. More like the evergreens, which lose 
their leaves by individuals, and still maintain their living 
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foliage, — to the l^oughtiess spectator, the hmnaii race u 
presented under such a &llacious appearance, as if it always 
lived. 

But a man should have serious consideratum enough to 
look through this deception. An aged person (especi^y if 
he has always continued chiefly in one neighbourhood) can 
Tenfy to himself that he has actually seen one whole dktin- 
guishable generation £sbde and disappear ; can recollect who 
his early acquaintances were around the district, and has 
seen them gradually go ; and now sees that they are nearly 
all gone, — only himself and a v^y few others remaining, like 
the last few faded leaves, lingering and fluttering (m a tree. 
Indeed, if a veiy old man, he has seen the main substance 
of two generations vanish. But let those even in very early 
life consider, that they have seen one and another near them 
fade and fall; and how many before what we regard as 
the proper season for fading ! 

And here another warning 'suggestion arises ; namely, 
that we allow ourselves to miscalculate the appropriate sea- 
son for £aiding. Our imagination places that season in old 
age. Most delusively ! for surely that cannot be taken as 
the appropriate season, long previously to which the grand 
majority actually do £uie into dissolution. Those who live 
to quite an advanced old age are so vastly smaller a ptx>por- 
tion, that it were most absurd to take them as repre* 
sentative of the human lot, in respect to length of life. 
The period to be accounted in a general collective cakulafcion, 
as the proper term of mortality, canziot rightly be placed 
beyond such a stage in life as a large proportion of men do 
attain, but not exceed. The comparison with the leaves here 
again &ils. The main mass of the foliage of the forest does 
continue on to the late period which none of it can sur^ 
vive. Not so in the case of human beings. The great 
majority of them are ^ot appointed to. readi what we ase^ 
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accustomed to regard as the late autumn of life. And 
therefore young persons are to be )Bamestl7 warned against 
calculating on that as even a probability. They are apt to 
overlook, in their calculation, all causes of decay and disso- 
lution but that of mere protracted time. But do let them 
consider how few comparatively are left to the mere wearing 
out by time \ On the field of Hfe there are a thousand things 
in operation to anticipate time. And these are to be taken 
into the account, and as forming the far greater part of it, 
in conjecturing at any probable term for the duration of 
life. And if these be taken into the account, how very 
limited is the term of probability ! Then let no young per- 
sons amuse themselves with flattering lies, and say, '* We 
may prohabhf live to the f3ar-off term of eighty ! " But 
some of them may perhaps truly say, " We do not much 
think about such calculations in any way. It is enough that 
for the present we are youthful and blooming ; there is no 
fading, nor sign of its approach." Well ! so have many felt, 
and perhaps said, in answer to grave admonitions, who 
before the next, that is, the recent fall of the leai^ have 
withered and died! And so before the &ding of next 
autumii will many, many more, now gay and blooming. 

But without insisting on these threatening possibilities of 
premature decline, consider, that to a reflective mind, the 
constant, inevitable progress toward fstding would appear 
very much related to it ; to have daily, less and less of that 
intermediate space which is all that there can be between. 
One has looked sometimes on the flowers of a meadow which 
the mower's scythe was to invade the next day ; — ^perfect 
life and beauty as yet, — ^but to the mind they have seemed 
already fading, through the anticipation. If we turn to 
those who are a good way, or quite fiar advanced in Ufe, they 
can tell how rapidly that vernal season has passed away ; — 
how much it looks in the review like an absolutely preter- 
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aiatiiral fleetness of time. As to their now more advanced 
period, there are many palpable intimations in their expe- 
rience to remind them of the truth in the text. Even those 
who are ranked as the middle aged, have much that speaks 
to them in a serious and warning voice. They are most of 
them sensible by their consciousness, as well as by the 
record of years, that one grand season of their terrestrial 
existence is gone by. Let them think what they feel to be 
gone; — ^freshness of life, — ^vernal prime, — overflowing spirits, 
— elastic, bounding vigour, — ^insuppressible activity, — quick, 
ever-varying emotion, — delightful unfolding of the faculties, 
^— the sense of more and more power of both body and 
spirit, — ^the prospect as if life were entire before them, — ^aod 
all overspead with brightness and fair colours! This is 
gone! and this change is not a little toward the fading. 
Those poignantly feel it to be so who look back with 
sadness, or with vain fretfulness, to think it cannot be 
recalled. 

But there are still more decided indications of decay. 
Some, indeed, as we observed, remain considerably station- 
ary ; but, as to the majority, there are circumstances that will 
not let them forget whereabouts they are in life ; feelings of 
positive infirmity ;— -diminished power of exertion; — grey 
hairs; — ^failure of sight; — ^besetting pains;— apprehensive 
caution against harm and inconvenience; — often what are 
called nervous affections ; — -slight injuries to the body far 
less easily repaired. All this is a great progress in the 
fiaiding. And the appearance partakes of and indicates the 
decline ; not so perceptible to the person himself, or to con- 
stant associates, but often strikes acquaintance who see one 
another after long absence. 

Prom this stage there is a very rapid descent toward 
complete old age, with its accumulated privations and 
oppressions ; general prostration of strength ;^ften settled 
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disorder! operating with habitual grieyance ; loss of memory ; 
— ^fiirrows Tnarking the countenance; — ^great suffering bj 
little inconveniences ; — confinement in a great maasure to a 
q>ot ;— a strange and mighty disseverment, as it were, from 
the man's own earthly youthful self. In some instances 
there is a last decline into an utterly withered state of 
ezist^ice ; — ^imbecility wholly of body and mind. The final 
point is that of the &Ilen leaves^ to be reduced to dust. 
And thus in so many ways is the text verified. 

It will p^haps, be said, " This is a most gloomy view ci 
human life. Why exhibit it at such width, and darken it 
with so many aggravaticms of shade, as if to doud the little 
sunshine that glimmers on our lot ?" We answer, nothing 
worth is that sunshine that will not pierce radiantly through 
ihia cbud. No complacency, no cheerfulness, no delight, is 
worth having that cannot be enjoyed together with the con- 
templation of this view of our mortal condition. Such an 
exhibition — ^is it truth ? is it fact ? and is it truth and fact 
irresistibly bearing on our own concern P Then the endea- 
vour to be escaping firom the view and thought of it would 
be a thing incomparably more gloomy to behold than all 
that this exhibition presents ; because that would betray the 
want, the neglect, the rejection of the grand resource against 
the gloom of our mortal state and destiny. 

To an enlightened beholder of mankind, it is not their 
being all under the doom to &/Ae, be dissolved, and vanish, 
it is not that that strikes him as the deepest gloom of the 
scene ; no ! — ^but their being thoughtless of this their con- 
dition, — ^their not seeking the true and all.powerful consola- 
tion under it; — ^their not earnestly looking and ajTpiTTg 
toward that glorious state into which they may emerge from 
this fading and perishing existence. The melancholy thing, 
by emphasis, is, that beings imder such a doom should dis- 
jregard that grand countervailing economy of the divine^ 
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beneficence in which " life and immortality are brought to 
light," — in which the'. Lord of life has himself submitted 
to the lot of mortals in order to redeem them to the pros- 
pect of another life, where there is no &ding, decline, or 
dissolution ! 

Let us not then, absurdly turn firom the yiew because it 
is grave and gloomy, but dweU upon it, ofben and intensely 
for the great purpose of exciting our spirits to a victory 
over the vanity of our present condition ; — ^to gain from it, 
through the aid of the Divine Spirit, a mighty impulse 
toward a state of ever-living, ever-blooming existence beyond 
the sky. A. man who feels this would accept no substitute 
consolation against the gloomy character of thi$ mortal life ; 
not the highest health, not the most exuberant spirits, — ^nor 
early youth itsdf, if it were possible for that to be renewed. 
^^ No, ra^er l^t me fiside— let me languish — ^let me feel that 
mortality is upon me, and that the terrestrial scene is dark- 
ening around me, but with this inspiration of fiuth and hope 
— tMs rising energy — ^which is already carrying me out of 
an existence which is all frailty, into ooa of vigour, and 
power, and perpetuity I" 

1825. 
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PETEB'B SSLIYEBAlfCE FBOH PBIBOK. 

Acts ziL 

^ Now about that time JSerod the hing stretched forth hu 
hand to vex certain of the chwrch^* &c. 

Atx devout believera in Eevelafcion rejoice in ft confident 
expectation that this world will, at length, become A place 
fitvourable to the servants of GK)d. The view forward is the 
consolatory and animating one ; it is seen occupied, in the 
iistance, with beautiful and glorious imagery. The pro- 
phetic light over it is, indeed, somewhat of the nature of 
twilight ; but, the prospect is most unequivocally that of a 
season, and a long season, in which the saints shall, literally, 
** possess the earth,'* and shall have all things in their £Ekvour, 
Through a vast space of past time, there has been only a 
most iminutive number, on the whole earth, of such as truly 
knew, and feared and served GU)d. And during periods in 
which they have been a somewhat more perceptible portion 
of the race, think how the world has often treated them ; as 
if they were foreigners and intruders, occupying a place to 
which they had no right. A very considerable portion of 
the history of the world is a record of the persecutions that 
have raged against them. Monarchs, with the co-operation 
iff their counsellors, captains, priests, and the ignorant 
brutish multitude, have even sought to make it a chief dis- 
distinction and glory of their reigns that they zealously 
endeavoured the destruction of the saints of the Most High. 
This, however, has often been a fatal course for the perse- 
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x!atoTS themselves. The history of the chiirch abounds with 
instances of Divine judgments, on both states and indi^ 
viduals, for their violence against the people of God. 

The kingdom of Grod on earth is in real, vital, connexion 
with his kingdom in heaven ; so that there is — shall we say? 
— a sympathy between them; so that, when a saint is 
smitten on earth, there is, as it were, a sensation conveyed 
to the upper sky. The Lord of saints and angels says, 
" Sauly why persecutest thou me?'*'* a strange expression of 
the imion of the " Kvng of Glory " and his humble mortal 
friends ! The mighty spirits that he has on high, in his ser- 
vice, doubtless, take their share of interest in his kingdom 
below. Throughout the Scriptures we see them prompt to 
come down, in aid and in avengement of his oppressed 
-saints. 

In the short chapter before us there is an account <^ 
the angel of the Lord coming twice — once to deliver Peter 
— then to smite Herod. Herod, who, having persecuted the 
apostles of Christ, Med up the measure of his wickedness 
by willingly accepting the title of a Q-od from the base 
courtiers and people. They were worthy to have such a 
king, and even to share his fate ; for what was the way for 
him to render himself so popular with them, that they shoidd 
be ready to call him " a god?^^ It was, to kiU the Chris- 
tians. He had killed James, ^' and because he saw it pleased 
the Jews, he proceeded further to take Peter also J' Herd 
was what had been the peculiar people to Gk)d, of all the 
people of the whole earth, sunk to the last barbarous 
depravity of the pagan nations. The most eflfectual expe- 
dient for the chief of their nation to gratify them was, to 
give them a show of human victims ; especially provided the 
sufferers were the disciples and advocates of true religion. 
So it was among the Eomans, and other heathen nations* 
But so, too, has it since been in nations bearing the Christian 
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name ; as in tlie horrid spectacles exhibited by the lAfaifli- 
tion. These things *^ pleased ike people; ** and their mkoner, 
secular and spintoal, were most forward and lib^fsil in 
a^rding them such pleasnre,— especially in the waty of 
religioTis persectition* The malignity of hmnan nature has 
appeared t^ifold malignant, when vented in the direction of 
hostatity to true religion. It has then glared out a fien^ 
d^ighting and luxuriating in savage barbarity. 

" Killmg James with the sword** had so caplirated the 
people, that Herod thought he had fallen on the very best 
method of couriang the favour of his subjects. And it was 
fortunately one which cost no self-denial of his own r^yal 
disposition. He could at once '* please " them and himse^ 
and therefore '^ proceeded to take Feter aUo.** One flagrant 
crime facilitates the perpetration of the next. Herod pw>- 
hably issued his command for the apprehension of Peter 
with as little repugnance as he would ha^ ordered a cottrt^ 
festival. In his recollection of Jamesy no such idea obtruded 
itself in his mind, as that the mart3rred apostle had ascended 
as a ^*' swift witness** against him to the throne of Heaven. 
Whither he might suppose the departed saint did go^ wis 
eannot conjecture; but he thought he might s^d anotii^ 
the same road without danger of ever hearing of it agttiiii, 
except in the demoniac applauses of his mob. 

Peter would be easily found, and ta&en. He, we may 
believe, had not absconded from a£Mght at the fate of his 
fellow apostle. CowarcUce in behalf of his Lord had beieft 
shown once before ; but that was the last Mme% iHie death 
of his great Master, and the love matdfested toward Peter 
after he rose again, had devoted Peter ta die foif him^ when* 
ever fidelity to his caccse shouM require the sacrifice* He 
might even wish that the life which, as a mortal, he must at 
ail events surrender, should have the advantage of being 
surrendered as an act of testimony, rather than as a niere 
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pasBive loes under a natural law. On a sober calcnlatioor, 
tte actr of dying for Christ might be held equivalent to 
Terj many aets of living service. As the death of Samscm 
was, in one single act, a greater achievement for the 
Israelites tiian all he had performed during Ins previous life. 
The martyrs have, in the history of religion, and in ihe 
glories and rewards of heaven, this eminent precedence of 
the ol^er faithful, that they performed, in ctying, a great 
action, of as much value, probably, in the Divine account^ 
as the zealous labours of many years of life. May we not 
venture to say, that the man who, at the age of fifty, died a 
martyr, lived virtually, in the value of service, to the age of 
shdy or seventy ? However, the Great Judge can estimate 
the proportion right, and accordingly will be his award. 

But we return to Peter. He was conveyed to prison. 
Po we follow him thither with compassion? We can 
imagine him looking — (if there was a sufficient glimmer of 
light) — ^looking round on the wail^ of his new abode, of 
impregnable thickness, with strong bars, — a dreary, dismal 
shade, ominous sounds ; and chains on his limbs. ** This it 
iff,*' he might say, " to be an avowed and faithful servant of 
Him that died for me.** But what if he said further — 
" Well I would rather be here and be thus, for such a cause, 
then be the lord of Herod's, or of OsBsar's palace." And 
can any one doubt, that if he did feel and say so, he was 
right ? While the body is in Sr palace, the soul may be in 
prison ; whereas, while his body was in a prison, his soul was 
as in a palace. And even externally, he was soon to have 
such attendance there as the dwellers in royal and imperial 
mansions have not. 

There was the most formal precaution, on the part of the 
tyrant^ to secure his intended victim. " Me put him in 
prison^ and delivered him to fiwr quaternions of soldien,** 
(four times four,) who took thdr stations, in arms and 
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military pride ; but perhaps wondering tliat so many were 
thought necessary for such a service. And, indeed, they 
were either too many, or too few. Peter had a number of 
affectionate, humble, pious, friends, but peaceful, unarmed, 
oppressed, and malignantly watched ; for any danger of an 
insurrection and rescue by them, these guards were pomp- 
ously too many s but if considered as appointed to resist 
and overpower whatever might come to the prisoner's aid, 
they were too few. There was a recorded instance of an 
army besetting the dwelling-place of a prophet, and being 
baffled. There was another example to show that had they, 
instead of sixteen, been 185,000, they might still be too few. 
If Herod could have had there even the mighty aggregate of 
the Eoman legions, they would have been too few. 

No intercession for Peter with the king appears to have 
been ventured or thought of But something else was 
done, — ^^ 'prayer was made without ceasing to God for him;^* 
an expedient which would have been held in great contempt 
by Herod and his men of war, and by the people too. But 
they who had recourse to it, knew well what they were 
about. How happy that in aU extremities, and when every 
other expedient is precluded or imavailing, the greatest of 
all still remains ! 

Good men are to remember one another in their prayers ; 
especially when any of them are placed in situations of very 
difficult duty, or great peril. And peculiarly when any are 
involved in fearful danger in consequence of their being 
faithfully devoted to God and religion. (Certain mission- 
aries in the East at this time.) In times of persecution, 
this affectionate, sympathetic piety has been warmed and 
exalted to a degree of which toe can hardly form any con- 
ception. And, in not a few instances, there have been 
remarkable interpositions apparently in consequence of, 
plainly in connexion with, this intercessory devotion. 
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But Peter's friends, and himself, had to wait ; for days 
and nights passed on, and nothing unusual occurred. At 
length the appointed day was just arriving, only one night 
between, if indeed that night itself was not to have been 
the time. He had probably no doubt as to his destination ; 
and he might, or might not, be apprised that the appointed 
time was so immediately at hand. But at all events, he was 
in great tranquillity, — slept, between two soldiers, and in 
his chains. He felt no restless agitation ;— cast no despond- 
ing looks at the bars, the fetters, the walls, the guards ; — 
indulged in. no desperate imaginations or vain implorings. 
A man with a good conscience, and wholly resigned to God, 
may sleep anywhere. Why not ? if he has attained the 
point to be " indifferent in his choice to sleep or die." In 
some instances, devout faith has risen so high that the man 
in peril has been enabled to feel as if the question of his 
life and death was more God's concern than his own. " If 
God wants my life for further service, he wiU preserve it ; 
if he does not want it, I do not." 

See, now, this man, within the relentless hold of these 
walls, these irons, these savage and faithful guards — ^these 
three strong gates, — ^under the doom of an inexorable tyrant, 
who was delighted in anticipating the delight he meant to 
give to the barbarous multitude. The Christians were both 
powerless and in quite resignation; with no means, even, 
of making interest with " the Tdng's chamberlain,** Within 
on hour or two, can this man be walking, perfectly free ? 
How would such a question have sounded to Herod and 
any of his favourites and idolaters P 

*' The angel of the Lord came wpon him, and a light shined 
in the prison** How different is such a being, in such a 
place, from a man ! He cares not for a massive structure, 
if it were built of piled rocks, — cares not for securities of 
iron, — for guards, for gates. He can pass in and out when 
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he pleases, can rend, can demolish, — can take away the 
imprisoned mortal whom he is sent to visit. And he is 
sure to find whom he is sent to visit. There is no dark 
recess, no secret dungeon, which his presence will not 
instantaneously flash into. Let but the commission be 
given him, and he will infallibly be at the spot where it is 
to be executed. His entrance to Peter waa with no tumult, 
and ostentation of power. It was so calm and silent that 
he did not awake. The angel " smote Mm on the side^* and 
summoned him to rise. But it was a gentle violence. Not 
so he, or some of his celestial associates, had smitten tl^e 
furious assailants of Lot — not so the army of Sennacherib — 
not so he smote Herod. A gentle violence 1 Methinks an 
emblem of a death of a Christian ; a soft blow, to emanci- 
pate him from the prison of mortality,— to summon and 
raise him to eternal liberty, to the amplitude of heaven ! 

Peter awaked to gaze on the angelic visitant and dis- 
turber. It was worth the sleep of death so to awake! 
And a good man, sinking in that sleep, does, in his soul, so 
awake. His agency struck the chains from Peter's hands, 
as an intensely powerful stroke of lightning might; but 
that would have been destruction to the man so set free ; 
here it was by an innocent and silent force. No time was 
given for wonder, or questions, or idle triumph, at the 
amazement and terror of the impotent guards. We, how- 
ever, feel somewhat of that triumph in viewing the scene. 
We seem to challenge — " Wbo will attempt to arrest him, 
or touch him, now ? What hard ferocious martial counte- 
nance, will dare even to frown upon him, as he goes out, 
led by an angel's hand ? 

Each expression and movement was that of haste. This 
character of speed, and prompt execution, attaches to many, 
to most, of the recorded interventions of these superhuman 
agents. As if even they^ that never slumber, and live for 
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ever, Tiad no time to lose, — had other things demanding their 
instant activity, — and could not stay as if to enjoy the com- 
placency of what they had done ; — are not detained by any 
delighted wonder that they should have been able to do it. 

Peter did as he was commanded, — but was so amazed that 
he thought it was sSl^^ a vision,^* What an infinite series 
of things, God can, if he will, throughout all eternity, dis- 
play, successively, to his intelligent creatures, that will so 
astonish them that it will require time to recover their 
faculties to apprehend as reality ; and which will M them 
with delight as soon as they can stedfastly apprehend 
them, Paul, in his rapture to the third heaven, had not 
time for this full recovery, for he could never tell, whether 
he had then been " in the hody,^^ or " out ofit.^^ 

The outermost great ^^i/ron ^ate" opened of **its own 
accord^* to illustrate the power of spirit over matter, espe- 
cially when that spirit is not itself grossly involved in 
matter. And doubtless a larger measure of this command- 
ing power will be conferred on the human spirits that are 
in the Divine favour, in that higher state where they shall 
no longer be loaded with their vehicle of clay. In this 
splendid manner was Peter led out of prison. How differ- 
ent from that in which he had been brought in ! grasped as 
a criminal, loaded with fetters, — attended by guards who 
despised their charge, insulted, probably, by the populace ! 
How different, too, from that in which the t3rrant had 
iutended he should be led out! That tyrant might take, 
or not, as he pleased, this one more lesson and proof, that 
there is in action on earth, a will and a power above all 
human might and pride. To the humble Christians it 
would be an animating manifestation in whose hands they 
were. 

The angel left Peter, having accomplished his appoint- 
ment. But, there was to be another time when Peter would 
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want the visit of such a messenger ! And there will be a 
time when we also shall want it ; — ^when we shall have to 
go out from the prison-house of mortality, — and from the 
world itself. And let us seriously think, what previous 
course, what habits, what spirit prevailing through our life, 
will be likely to terminate in our finding such a messenger 
appointed to be with us at that hour, — appointed to be 
with us, and not to leave us, — ^to accompany us in an 
immense and amazing journey; that whereas Peter came 
to be delightedly and collectedly sensible of the grand 
intervention when he found himself alone in the street, — 
we may become sensible of the wondrous reality of it> by 
finding ourselves in the presence of saints, and angels, and 
their supreme Lord I 

1825. 
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LECTUEE XLIX. 

THE POWEBS OP THE WOELD TO COME. 

Hebbews yI. 5. 

" Thejpowere of the world to come;** — 

That is to say, belonging to, and operating &om, tliat 
world which, as to us, is " to come^^ though now existiog. 
And by "j?ok;^«," we easily understand, forces, — energies, 
agencies, — influences, — ^virtues, — and these in action upon 
their proper subjects. 

Now, we are subjects to be acted upon. Our nature 
has almost its whole exercise, we might abnost say, 
the verification of its existence — in being acted upon, by 
influences and impressions, from things extraneous to 
it. If our imagination could, for an instant, admit so 
fantastic, and indeed monstrous, an idea, as that of one 
human being existing, and nothing else, this idea could not 
stay before the mind. It would, in its very conception, be 
the idea of an existence immediately shrinking into nothing, 
— having no inherent sufficiency of existence to exist even 
for an instant. We easily conceive of the Divine Being 
existing in the eternal absence of all other existence ; with 
nothing to contribute to Him, or act upon Him. But all 
creatures must have their existence, as it were, substantiated 
to them, by means of something from without them. How 
many things are acting, how many causes are producing 
their effects, on us I Would they were all good ones I But 
it is alarming to reflect how far otherwise is the fact. 

" The ftmera of the world to corned There is one pure, 
salutary, beneficent order of influences, tending to wor& tlis 
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absolute, supreme, eternal good of our nature. But it con- 
founds the mind to reflect, what proportion this class of 
influences bears to others, in the actual operation on 
mankind. 

This world, too, has ^^powers,^^ which it exerts, we do not 
say in rivahy with the "powers^* of the other, but with a 
fearful preponderance of efficacy. Behold the evidence of 
the mighty, extended, incessant, predominant operation of 
the powers of this world ! Is it not as evident to our view, 
as the very face and colour of the earth, that incomparably 
a greater proportion of human spirit and character is con- 
formed to this world than to the other ? 

But, there may be persons to say, " And how should it be 
otherwise, seeing our relations to this world are so imme- 
diate, so many, and so essentially constituting our present 
condition, in which this world has the most peremptory and 
inevitable demands upon us P How can men but be con- 
formed to what they are, by the necessity of their condition, 
so intimately and constantly implicated with ?*' The answer 
would be, certainly, that to a considerable extent, this is 
inevitable, and not wrong. There is a hochf composed of this 
world's elements, intimately involved in them, and depend- 
ing on them ; through this, the present world will have a 
great eflect on the spirit. The necessary care of tempond 
well-being keeps the soul in close communication with this 
world, at innumerable points. The limitation of our direct 
sensible knowledge to this world, gives great power to the 
world's operation on us. Under such a constitution of our 
existence, this world has '^potoers** which will and must, to 
a considerable extent, assimilate the human spirit ; and, to a 
considerable extent, they may, rightfully, do so. But to 
what extent P Is not that a most serious question P 

The answer would be obtained by means of one or two 
other plain questions, which a man should ask himself. 
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Por example; — "Do this world's influences act upon me, so, 
that I habitually and practically forget the other world ? so, 
that I am reluctant even to think of the world to come as a 
personal concern? so, that I feel that my sojourn here is 
really not answering the purpose of a preparation for that 
world to come ? so, that I am sensible, on reflection, that I 
am actually in a wrong state of mind for entering that 
world? so, that I have not a decided, habitual, strong 
affection for the objects there? so, that it is a gloomy 
thought, that I am constantly approaching that world ? so, 
that it would be alarming and terrible to receive a warning 
that I should very soon be there?" Let conscience 
answer such plain questions of trial. 

If these questions cannot be answered, in some degree 
satisfactorily, there should be a solemn movement of alarm 
in the soul, to think under what tinhappy dominion it is 
held a captive. Like a man who, proceeding toward his 
distant home or country, finds himself, in his journey 
circumvented, and arrested, and detained, by a band of 
men of malignant aspect, and dark and menacing purpose. 
To think ! " Here is the brief, introductory portion of my 
existence, — ^yonder is its awful immensity; and I am 
engrossed, absorbed, by the little local concerns of this 
diminutive tract! Here is the immortal spirit which 
belongs to heaven. I let it give its main best energy of 
study, and care, and affection, and passion, to things which 
will concern me but for a few short years at the most. 
There is * the world to come^ actually approaching ; I might 
perceive its signs, — feel its gale, — see its gleams, — ^hear its 
sounds, — ^be sensible of the vicinity of its spirits, and, I am 
virtually saying, *Let those omens retire! Keep back, 
thou mighty economy, and leave me imdisturbed here, to 
my little world of trifles!' That ^ world to eome^ com- 
prehends the sum, the perfection of everything, the 
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BublimeBt, the best, the happiest. But what is it all to 
me ? I feel no congeniality nor attraction." 

But, is »ot this a lamentable and fearful state for the 
soul to be in ? But, what is to be done ? "What, but to 
implore that ^Hhe powers of the world to come^^ may be 
brought upon us with irresistible force? and that we 
should make earnest efforts, if we may express it so, to 
place ourselves exposed to them ? This is to be done in 
the way of directing the serious attention of the mind, to 
that world. Let us feirly make the trial — ^what agency, 
what influences, that world can convey upon us. The 
proof of its influential power has been displayed on very 
many, in effects the most salutary and noble. 

One of these effects is, that it causes the unseen to 
predominate, in our minds, over what is seen ; the future 
over the present ; and these are great and admirable effects. 
IVom that world, come the influences to fix and keep us in 
one great sovereign purpose of life; and that, a purpose 
high above all the mere interests of this world. From that 
world, comes the enlightening and active principle which, 
at once, exposes the nature of sin, and renders and keeps it 
odious to the soul. Erom that world, comes the support- 
ing, animating power for endurance of the ills of Hfe, and 
for overcoming the fear of death. In short, " the 'powers of 
the world to come** form the antagonist forces against the 
nodous operation of the influences of this world. And, is 
not all this infinitely desirable and indispensable? Look, 
how it fares with those who are going on through Hfe under 
no such influences ! But, think how it fares with ourselves, 
in proportion to the deficiency of them! "Well may the 
reflection often strike us, " K we had but more of those 
influences acting on us T* 

Let sometimes, employ our thoughts on the qualities 
and circumstances of " the powers of the world to come*' 
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Consider, for example, they are influences emanating from 
objects and realities which preceded the very existence of 
this world, and will remain after it shall be demolished; 
from God, and Christ, and Angels; from Eternity; from 
everlasting Truth; from whatever region is that of the 
sublimest glory in the universe. They are forces of 
operation, from a source whence an awful energy of 
operation is extended to the dark world of punishment. Oh, 
how different an agency of power from that which we, here, 
may invoke and feel ! 

They are ^^ powers " of influence which all the best beirigs 
conspire to send. Por, even the departed saints are placed, 
as it were, in combination with God, the Mediator, and the 
Angels, in sending a beneficent influence on us below ; — by 
their memory, — ^by their example, — ^by their being displayed 
to our faith as in a blissful state above, — and, (we may 
believe,) by their kind regard and wishes for those below. 
And good and wise men have thought it not irrational to 
suppose that they may, sometimes, even be employed in 
real actual ministries here on earth. These ^^ power s^^ of 
the other world we are regarding chiefly under the 
character of influences, proceeding at the will of God, and 
conceived as exclusive of personal agency. But, far oftener 
than we suspect, there may be the intervention, though 
invisible, of such an agency. 

All these ^^ power s,^ these forces of influence, are sent, 
through the medium, and in virtue of the work, of the 
Mediator; and bear in them a peculiar character, derived 
from Him. These " powers '* from the other world, are of 
such quality and force, that they can direct and compel, and 
combine, " all things to work for good'* They are ^^ powers'* 
which attract toward where they come from; which dis- 
cipKne, and refine, and prepare, the soul, for its grand 
future destiny, and to which it may surrender itself without 
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reserve. They are ^^ powers ^^ which the spirit will exult in 
even the more, the more fully it is surrendered to them. 
They are " powers " from a world where our own great final 
interest lies; and operating, by means of faith, from a 
world of which the realities will, at length, be the objects 
of sight. They are "powers^* which may be implored 
always, and may be obtained, to a very great degree of 
their efficacy ; no ne plus ultra. No one has so much grace, 
faith, spiritual strength, or victory over sin, and Satan, and 
himself, that he has no right to desire and petition more. 
No one is maintaining the opposition to the pernicious 
powers of this world, with such easy and complete success, 
that he does not, every day, need more of the energy 
derived from " the world to corned 

Consider, how fast we are all advancing to go into 
another world. And who would not wish to enter it, with 
the very utmost advantage of having proceeded thither 
under the influence of its " powers ?^^ Who would not 
wish to arrive in the unveiled presence of the mighty 
realities with the delightfiil sense that their influence had 
been mighty, — ^in preparing his spirit as it were to rush 
with rapture into the midst of their gloiy P 

February 10, 1825. 
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FXBSEVEBAKOE IK PBATEB. 

Luke zyiii. 1. 

'^ And he spake aparabU unto them, to this endy that men 
otight always to pray y and not to faint, ^* 

This parable is indeed a yery remarkable one, both for tbe 
condescension which it shows in the adoption of such an 
illustration, and in the force of the inference. It supposes 
the case of a bad man in power, importuned by a widow to 
right her wrongs. He is averse to it; he cares nothing 
about her distresses, nor about justice, nor God. And yet 
even he, thus regardless of right and of his duty as a judge, 
and without the slightest compassion for her necessities and 
sorrows, — even such a one may be induced by persevering 
entreaty to do her right, for the mere sake of his own con- 
venience. 

Think of such a character being put in parallel to Gtod ! 
Then the inference, a fortiori, — ^if with such a one impor- 
tunity may at last prevail, " shall not God avenge his own 
elect?** And this is but one of numberless passages, 
inciting men to pray, and to continue to do so, and ensuring 
the ultimate success. 

The exercise of Prayer is set forth, throughout the whole 
of Eevelation, as essential to religion. It is represented as 
the indispensable act and evidence of acknowledgment and 
worship of the Almighty. The precepts relating to it, are 
express, and, by implication, innumerable. The special 
forms and terms of- it, as uttered by devout men, are in 
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great variety and multitude. The promises made to it form 
the main body of all the promises in the Bible. The 
instances of good connected with it, and obtained by it, 
form a riph portion of the Sacred History. And then, all 
the good men, from the beginning of time to this hour, have 
practised it ; not one of them now in a better world but did. 
On every spot where there has ever been a good man, there 
has been prayer. God has heard, from earth, from every 
man that ever loved, feared, and served him. The practice 
has spread out with true religion to the very utmost line and 
point to which that religion has reached. "With all good 
men it has been the primary expedient in seeking to be 
happy. It has been the grand resource in seeking truth — 
in performing duty — ^in resisting temptation — in bearing 
affliction — and in preparing to meet death. 

What a delightful, and solemn, and, by its numbers, mag- 
nificent, vision back in thought, is that of all who ever 
prayed, habitually, on earth ! And the pre-eminent dweller 
on earth, the Messiah himself, was an example of this 
practice. 

Now, then, if there be men, professing to believe in 
revealed religion, who yet allege that they are obstructed 
and withheld from prayer by a philosophical difficulty attend- 
ing the subject, we must avow that we can feel no respect 
for such feelings. It is the genuine spirit of religion that 
they want; if they had that, all these speculative perplexities 
would be overborne and swept away. We need not be 
detained a moment on this speculative point. Two plain 
observations may suffice. One is, that, though Gtod has 
certainly predetermined what he will do, and his purpose 
cannot be changed, yet, in many instances, he has predeter- 
mined it to be done, as in ansvoer to jprayer, and not other- 
wise, not separately from it ; so that, not to petition for the 
supposed good, involves a certainty of not obtaining it, and 
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vice versd. The other observation is — that, (the absoluteness 
of the divine predeterminations being fuUy admitted) it is 
Btill perfectly natural, rational, and proper, that his creatures 
should desire good from him ; and it would be a wrong and 
an absurd state of mind if they did not. But then, prayer 
is rational and proper, — for it is simply the expression of 
such desire, directed to him. 

A great rational act and duty, then, is prayer. But, 
reflect what it is to do ! Think of Him who is the Infinite 
of every perfection ! Descend to the less sublime contem- 
plation of Him, as having created, and as maintaining an 
absolute dominion over the almost unlimited vastness of the 
Universe. Prayer is to accost such a Being; directly, 
pointedly, and, so to speak, personally. We can go from 
speaking to fellow mortals, to speak to Him, — ^to call His 
attention to us individually ; to request him to hear what 
we say ; to offer from our little and guilty spirits thoughts 
to be admitted into his. Think what a marvellous thing it 
is to do this ! — ^and that this may be done ! And what a 
glorious privilege it would appear, if we Tiad a thousandth 
part of the right apprehension! Think, then, in what 
manner we too often perform this great act of the soul .'• 

* Mr. Coleridge, within two yeara of his death, very solemnly declared 
to me his conviction on the same subject (Prayer). I was sitting by his 
-^bedside one afternoon, and he fell, an unusual thing for him, into a long 
account of many passages of his past life, lamenting some things, con- 
demning others, but complaining withal, though very gently, of the way in 
which many of his most innocent acts had been cruelly misrepresented* 
"But I have no difficulty," said he, "in forgiveness; indeed I know nol 
how to say with sincerity the clause in the Lord's Prayer which asks 
forgiveness (u we forgive. I feel nothing answering to it in my heait. 
Neither do I find or reckon, the most solemn faith in God as a real object, 
the most arduous act of the reason and the will. no, my dear, it is to 
fray, to pray as God wo^ild have us; this is what at times makes me turr 
cold to my sotil. Believe me, to pray with all your heart and strength 
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Thinlc, once again, of those millions in the Christian world, 
who deem it not worth performing, — and who scorn those 
that addict themselves in earnest to such an employment ! 

To this infinitely glorious and awful Being, we may fireely 
represent all our interests, all our wants, great and small, 
without reserve, and with prolonged repetition, and with a 
happy exemption from the various restraining, repressive, 
and embarrassing feelings which interfere when disclosures 
are wished to be made to fellow mortals. In this happy 
freedom even the smallest of our concerns may bo repre- 
sented and pleaded ; but at the same time, the consciousness 
of being in such a presence must needs contribute to our 
putting the main emphasis on the greatest. And, if we have 
any right, habitual sense of their greatness and urgency, 
shall we not continue and persevere in supplication, — when 
we can make it to such a Being P 

To encourage and enforce this perseverance is indeed the 
special purpose of the Parable — " that men ou^lit always to 
prc^ and not to faint^^ It implies that the petitioners to 
God may not obtain an immediate, or very speedy, evidence 
that their prayers are effectual. And under the delay, the 
weakness of their nature may tend to despondency, — and 
the corruption of it may tend to murmuring impatience— 
an impatience even partaking of resentment. 

But, let it be solemnly impressed on the mindT—" Shall 
dependent, sinfiil, unthankful creatures presume to prescribe 
to the Almighty?" Let them reflect what a value their 
pride is setting on their petitions, — ^that more of them ought 

with the reason and the will, to belieye vividly that God will listen to your 
voice through Christ, and verily do the thing he pleaseth thereupon— this 
is the last, the greatest achievement of the Christian'^s warfote upon earth. 
Teach us to pray, Lord !" And then he burst into a flood of tears, and 
begged me to pray for him. what a sight was there 1—Coleaido^s 
Table Talk, edited by H. N. Coleridge, Esq., 2nd ed., p. 85. 
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not to be required to go to the desired effect ! And what 
an impious importance they may be setting on what they 
suffer through the delay ! Let it be considered, that the 
delay may be intended for the very important and necessary 
object of impressing a more full and humbling conviction 
of their own helplessness. In the interval the mind tries, 
and tries again, its own strength. Let it be considered, 
that if there be a genuine spiritual sense of want, the delay 
augments the apprehension of the importance of the objects 
desired. Eeflect, how feebly this importance is felt, even 
in Prayer. And when the desired good is granted to this 
stronger sense of its value, the receiver is grateful for the 
preceding discipline which did thus contribute to heighten 
his estimate of it ; he says, '' I am now thankful that I did 
not sooner obtain it." 

Consider, how many things divine wisdom may see neces- 
sary to be done, in a man's mind and his circumstances, 
before a certain gift is granted, and before it is fit to be 
granted. There even may be some little-suspected sinful 
principle requisite to be brought to light to the petitioner's 
conscience, and mortified. It is always certain that God's 
best gifts will be so given as to magnify his mercy and 
abase the receiver in his own sight. If all this be reflected 
on, the petitioner, under any delay, may well believe that 
God has a good reason for it. 

Consider, again, the different classes of the good things 
that men have to pray for. There are many things which 
men are permitted to ask of GK)d, but under an acknow- 
ledged uncertainty whether they will be given. The 
promises respecting them are not absolute. They are not 
indispensable to our supreme interest. We may not have 
them, and yet enjoy the divine favour and be happy for 
ever. Of this class we may mention health, — the prolonged 
life of friends — the indulgence of Providence upon worldly 
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pursuits. Things of this class are to be prayed for with an 
express submission not to receive them. And to fail of 
obtaining them, even after many prayers, will be a cause for 
the exercise of devout resignation. 

But, in praying for blessings of the nobler order, there is 
no requiremMit of submission in the same sense. The 
petitioner is required never to submit, in the sense of yield- 
ing not to receive the good. To the last breath he is still to 
persist. Tlie Promises are absolute as to ultimate success, 
to the man who in earnest seeks, and perseveres to seek, the 
divine favour — ^acceptance in Jesus Christ — the sanctifi- 
cation of his soul — eternal salvation. Therefore men are to 
^^pray always and not faint, ^^ 

But here also, Q-od maintains a sovereign discretion, as 
to the manner, circumstances, degrees, and times of his 
favourable manifestation. He appoints as he will, the 
whole process of discipline through which his praying ser- 
vant shall be conducted to the final attainment. And there 
may be very protracted and painful delay, in granting the 
tokens of prayer answered — such as, a decided conscious- 
ness of an effectual operation on the mind, — a firm trust 
for pardon through Jesus Christ, — ^the subduing of internal 
evil, — ^a prevailing hope of eternal happiness, — or victory 
over the fear of death. 

But still men are to "^ray always.^* What else can the 
suppliant do P where else can he go P This he must do, 
and persevere to do, unless he can be willing to resign all 
for lost. Let him survey the immense accumulation of the 
Divine Promises ; let him contemplate the all-sufficiency of 
the mediation of Christ ; let him recall to his meditation the 
many examples of a happy success. Pinally, let us '' te 
fillowers of them who now, through faith and patience, inherit 
the FromiseaP 

Fel. 20, 1825. 
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1 TniioTHT Ti. 10. 

^ The hve of numey u the root of att ml** 

The analogy between the evil things in the natural and in 
the moral world has some exceptions. One is suggested by 
our text. A mischieyous vegetable root (say, of a worthless 
weed, or of an oflfensive or poisonous production) springs 
up into only one kind of eviL But here, in the fnortd soil, 
we have one thing named as the root of all evil. In the 
principles of moral evil there is a dreadful provision for 
supernumerary mischief. 

It is not, however, meant that literally all the evils there 
are spring from the love of money, — but that it is the cause 
of many and various ones. Now surely, a vicious principle 
which produces so mamf bad effects should be exposed, and 
forcibly protested against. And that not seldomy^-il we 
consider that a thing which has a variety and multitude of 
bad effects is always working some of them; it has not a 
single and temporary operation. 

How comes it, then, to be so unusual, in the discourses 
of our Christian teachers, to fix upon this vice, with ade- 
quate terms of reprobation P Is it, that they are afiraid lest 
tiiey should give ofience and provoke anger? — ^For, truly, 
covetousness, though its most obvious character bo that of a 
cold and hard disposition, is yet a very irritable and resent- 
ful one. Or, is it, because there is a difiiculty in stating, 
discriminatively, what " love of money** (in kind or degree) 

TOL. II. H 
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amounts to the vice of covetousneBB ; so that this disposition 
in a man might be brought plainly to the test P 

We toUl not attribute this omission to a notion that it is 
no GOSFBL preaching to expose and censure an evil which 
our Lord and his Apostles seized every occasion to condemn 
and warn against, in the most emphatic language. 

It cannot be, neithier, that the Christian ministers never 
descry any signs of the existence of such a thing, anywhere 
among their congregations, or even their churches, Ko; 
often enough, when disclosing their thoughts in converse 
with a few confidential finends, they are heard alluding, 
with imputations of this vice, to individual professors of 
religion, even within their own communion, — sometimes 
sorrowfully, — sometimes indignantly. The indignant feel- 
ing one has sometimes heard expressed in terms to this 
effect : — ^namely, " When there occurs, in the conduct of 
some person in one of our churches^ some single circum- 
stance of very marked impropriety, perhaps from the sur- 
prise of temptation, exciting a sudden impulse of temper or 
passion, — ^we are under the necessity of taking account of 
it — and proceeding to an act of severe censure — ^perhaps to 
the length of exclusion from our society. But, there is at 
the very same time among us, and concurring in this veiy 
proceeding, a man, of good property perhaps, who is evi- 
dently and unquestionably actuated by a constant intense 
love of money. He is known by his neighbours and ac- 
quaintance to be both parsimonious and avaricious. And 
of his parsimony at least, we, as a religious society, have 
too sensible proof. But he professes himself a disciple of 
Christ:— has given a very rational and apparently sincere 
account of how he was brought to become such. In his 
religious opinions he is true to the evangelic standard. He 
is punctual and serious in all our religious services, public 
and {»ivate; quite regular, decorous, and correct in the 
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tenor of his conduct; no scandals, no Myolities, and no 
transgressions of the bare rules of legal jnstice in his deal 
ings. But then, there is this one (habitual, perrading yice« 
of covetoTisness. Does not this constitute a much greater 
amount of what is contrary to Christianity than many an 
act of misconduct for which we would exclude a person 
from our communion P But we do not know how to take 
formal cognizance of it, or to shape the charge against him. 
And so, between this difficulty, and the judgment of charity, 
we are constrained to keep silence, and to treat him as an 
honourable member of our Christian society.** 

Cases more or less answering to this description are far 
enough firom being uncommon in the experience of churches 
and their ministers. But whatever difficulty they may 
involve, let not, at any rate, the teachers of religion be de- 
terred, in their public ministrations, from declaring against 
this vice, most explicitly, and not unfrequently. Let them 
not be afraid to read for their text, '' Covetoumeu^ uihich is 
idolatry;** or this good text of ours, " The love qf money is 
the root of all eviV* 

The plainest mode of illustraticm would be, after de- 
scribing the passion itself to represent, specifically, several 
of the ** evils*' in which it shows its character and opera- 
tion. The passion Q* the love of money **) exists under 
various modifications. In some few of its subjects, it ap- 
pears to be pure, unmixed, exclusive; tenninates and is 
concentrated upon just the money itself — (that is, the 
property) the delight of being the owner of so much. " It 
is mine! so much!" It is the fervent desire of being able 
to say, " So much more I am worth!" The whole soul is 
absorbed in this one sentiment. This is plain, genuine 
idolatry. 

But, in much the greater number of instances, the passion 
involves a regard to some relative objects. In some it is 

M 2 
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combined with yanity ; a stimulating desire of the rapuUh 
tiom of being rich ; to be talked of^ admired, enyied. We 
hare even heard of such a thing aa a desire of thtf £Eune of 
tfyinffiiclil 

«* That loudest laugh of hell— the pride of dying rich.*' 

In some, it has very much a reference to that authcmty 
weight, prevailing influence, in society, which property 
confers ; here, it is ambition, rather than aoariee. 

In some, the passion has its incitement in an exorbitant 
calculation for competence. So much, and so much, they 
shall want ; so much more they may want, for themaelyes 
or their descendants. So much more they should like to 
secure as a proTision against contingencies. They have, 
perhaps, a settled preference of a mode of living ; they do 
not think they shall ever be disposed materially to change 
it ; but they wish the means for doing so may be in posses- 
sion, in ease they ever should. 

Some are avaricious from a direet dread of jpoverty. 
Amidst their thousands, they are haunted by the idea of 
coming to want. Some miserable mortals surrounded with 
immence opulence have been dogged and harassed by this, 
like an evil spirit. When it has been a toil but to keep 
the account of their revenues, they have pinched themselves 
and their dependants in the plauiest necessaries of life, 
firom apprehension lest they should one day come to beg- 
gaiy or starvation; — ^This is the insane excess, — of rare 
occurrence. But there are many men in whom an avaricious 
disposition is incited, and in their own view justified, by 
some undefined danger of being reduced to indigence. 
And this idea of danger, from heiny undefined, can always 
hover about a man, and force its way, into his thoughts. 

So described, this spirit, possessiag and actuating such a 
number of our fellow mortals, bears an ill and very foolish 
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aspect. Let ns now specify a few of its evil effects, with 
a note of admonition on each of them. 

One obvious effect is, — ^that it tends to arrogate, and 
narrow, and impel the whole action and passion of the soul 
toward one exclusive object, and that an ignoble one. 
Almost every thought that starts, is to go that way. If the 
man's mind were to fall into a mere vague musing of fancy, 
— ^he would very soon find it got there again ; an unnoticed 
but constant current has carried him thither. K he has 
occasion, and strong occasion, to think of a quite different 
subject awhile, — ^the thought instinctively and dexterously 
takes a turn that way. When he rises in a morning, — 
when he looks at the materials of his business — ^when he 
takes a walk — ^when he falls into conversation — still thither 
goes his mind. Silver and egldJlgve^a^magnetiepo^ 
over his whole being. Tbffnatural magnet select* its sub- 
ject of attraction, and will draw onhf that; but this 
magnetism draws all that is in the little world of the man's 
being. Or it is an effect like that of a strong, steady wind ; 
every thing that is stirred and moveable, that rolls on the 
ground, or floats on water or air, is driven in that one 
direction. If it were a noble principle, — if it were religiofh 
that exerted over him this monopolizing and all-impelling 
power, what a glorious condition ! but just as inglorious 
and degraded, when the commanding principle is, — ^the love 
of pelf ! — ^What a humiliated being, — for a spiritual, rational, 
and immortal one, — ^you behold, when you are observing a 
man whose whole inquisitiveness, and his emotions, of hope, 
fear, pleasure, and grief, are meehamoalfy borne toward 
devices, opportunities, and successes, or £ulures, in the 
prosecution of this one object. 

The brief admonition upon this is, that if a man feel 
this to be mainly the state of his mind, it is a proof and 
warning to him that he is wrong. 
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Obseire, again, tliat this passion, when thus predominant, 
throws a mean character into the estimate of all things, 
as thej are all estimated according to a standard of 
of monet/'Valuef and in reference to gain. Thus anaiher 
value which they may have, and, perhaps the chief one, 
is overlooked, unseen, and lost. They may be things highly 
adapted to intellectual interest, — ^to enlarge knowledge, — 
to gratify a cultivated taste. Or things of importance for 
the convenience or improvement of mankind ; or connected 
with the operations and advancement of religion. (Thus the 
dissenters have been lately taxed with building places for the 
worship of God on a pure speculation for making money.) 
In the view of the covetous man all things stand divested of 
their peculiar character and colour, and he sees nothing in 
them but what] is available to his purpose — of gain ; he has 
a cold contempt of aU other pursuits. 

AgqjTi^ — \AAa passion places a man in a very seyUh rela- 
tion to other men around him. He looks at them very 
much with the eyes of a slave-^nerchimt. He cannot sell 
them, but the constant question in his mind is, ^ What^ and 
howy can I gam by them P — This one and thaty has been 
worth so much to me; what can I make of the third? — 
What I can gain by them, any of them or all, is all I care 
about them.'* Think of the fiiendships of such a man, — 
and his engagements in co-operation ! 

When this principle has the full ascendency, it creates 
a settled hardness of character. The man lives, as to the 
kinder affections, in the region of perpetual ice. He is 
little accessible to the touches and emotions of sympathy ; 
cannot give himself out in any generous expansion of the 
affections. Even when he appears cheerful and social, 
those who know him feel a chilling atmosphere round him. 
Distress, which he sees or hears o^ especially when from 
ioant, has little influence on him, — except to shut him up 
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tlie more firmly in his well-guarded gelfislmess. Govetous- 
nesB can supplant even what may be called the natural 
sentiments of humanity. Thus, many a one has calculated 
coolly,^-or father with the warmth of desire, on the death 
of friends or near relatives, in consideration of what would 
be gamed in consequence! And this suggests, that hf^ 
pocrky is a vice incident to this character. For often a 
seeming of kindness, fair pretences, professions of regard, 
&c. — are practised to the living, and a temponuy appearance 
of sorrow assumed over the dead. 

All this may be, short of acts of injustice, in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Such a man may have a conscience not 
to violate the palpable, technical limits of right and wrong. 
Indeed, he may be a self-righteous man all the while, and 
rest his merit, his moral excellence, on this very ground; 
that he has maintained a strict integrity; that he has 
wronged no one — ^has met all just claims. At the same 
time, you will find him always going as near as possible to 
the extreme line of limitation. ^ 

And here observe again, — that the disposition in question 
operates, with a slow but continual effect, to pervert the 
judgment and conscience. It is constantly pressing the 
line that divides right from wrong ; it removes it, bends it 
away, by slight degress. The distinction becomes less posi- 
tive to the judgment. Self-interested casuistry is put in 
operation. Unsound pleas, and reasons, and excuses, are 
called in. There is a constant tendency to equivocate with 
conscience; and this often ends in at once satisfying it and 
defrauding it. Let every man who feels the working of 
this passion, and is not willing it should beguile him, bring 
himself under a trigorous examination, before God, on this 
ground. 

We need not, before a Christian assembly, do more than 
just advert to the enormous account of absolute and flagrant 
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wttyngB wluch have been perpetrated from the lore of money ; 
-^the frauds— the taking advantage of lam in despite of 
moral justice,*— the plunders and murders — ^and the black 
list of other iniquitous expedients* What a legion of vio- 
lences aud villainies this passion can boast to have brought 
upon mankind 1 

But, it comes nearer to the object of Christian admoni- 
tion, to observe the operation of this evil principle in ways 
not incompatible with what may be called integrity. 

It withholds from all the generous and beneficent 
exertions and co-operations, in which pecwniary liberality is 
indispensable ; and excites against them a spirit of criticism, 
exception, cavil and detraction. '* They are sanguine, exiara- 
vagant." ** This is not the time." " They are unnecessary, 
impracticable." "There are many &^ consequences." 
'' At least I wiU wait to see." " There lare many persons 
on whom the claim is grater than on me." 

It causes to forego opportunities &r gaining a beneficial 
influence over men's minds. 

It puts an eguiw>oat and vnconsittent character on Provir 
dmce. " As to m^ own interests, Providence is not at all to 
be trmted—1 must take the whole care on myself. As to 
other interests, they sre to be wholly left to Providence ; 
Providence will take care." 

We only add, it fatally ooimteracts and blasts internal 
piety, in all its vital sentiments. Now, the admonition, upcm 
all these representations, is, that those who feel or suspect 
in themselves any tendency to love money too much, should 
most faithfully inspect their minds, to ascertain whether 
the passion is producing any of these evil effects ; whether 
it is m « deyree doing this. For there is danger of self- 
deception in the very act of applying these representations 
as tests. 

These descriptions for ^emnlification, are put in the 
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strong and extreme form ; and a man may easily say, and 
perhaps truly, " the love of money carries me no such lengths 
as that.^^ But be it remembered, that a degree of evil is the 
eyil in that degree, and always tending to more. Let a man 
who is sensible of the " love of money ,'* examine whether the 
feeling fixes very much on the thing itself (the property, the 
gain) without a conscientious respect to its proper uses; — 
whether, the more he has gained, the m>ore he has felt dis- 
posed to consult his conscience about its proper use; 
— ^whether it is gromng in its power over his mind; 
whether unsuccessfulness in the pursuit of gain, (or the loss 
of it,) has been felt by him, or not, a grievance more dis- 
tressing than a conscious want of prosperit^j m his spirittial 
interests; — ^whether, if successful, he has been willing to 
take that as a kind of consolation, and compensation, for a 
conscious deficiency of religious welfare ; — whether his " love 
ofmoney^^ be but such, strictly no more than such, as leaves 
a very clear distinction between the professed Christian and 
the mere man of the world ; — ^whether it be really such as 
does not interfere with the grand duty of mainly " setting 
the qfections on things above, and x^t on things on the earth :" 
whether it comport with a habitual solemn consideration of 
the account of the stewardship to be given to the Great 
Master ; — and finally, whether it consist with* a constant 
reference to the prospect of leaving the world behind, and 
with an earnest preparation to leave it. 

1826. 
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Acts x. 84. 

" God w no respecter of persons.** 

Thoitgh this inaybe an unwelcome declaration as regarding 
a minor division of mankind, it must be accounted a favour- 
able one as affecting the vastly greater proportion of them ; 
since it affirms, that those who have not anj conspicuous 
pretensions to make, (and that is the far greater number), 
do not stand before Him on anj ground of comparative dis- 
advantage. 

Here, in this point of respect qf persons, we have one of 
the manj strong contrasts between God and men. And 
perhaps the most simple and useful way of employing our 
thoughts a little while on the subject set forth in the text, 
would be to name a few of those well-known things which 
draw respect to men's persons, and observe how differently 
they are accounted of by God, — ^and by man. 

In comparing man and God, as to that which they both 
do, that is, estimating persons, — ^we may notice, in the outset, 
a grand difference, antecedent to that suggested by the text, 
that is, — ^Man's estimate is of very limited compass, as to 
the number of persons taken account of— -God's is imiversal. 
Men, any particular men, can take account of but very few 
persons, for either respect or contempt. Ourselves, for 
instance, on how few of mankind can we exercise any judg- 
ment whatever, to estimate their claims to respect, or any- 
thing about them. Look at the multitude of the inhabitants 
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of a great city, or of any province of a country, — what a 
great majority of them we can have no indiyidual estimate 
of at all! And then think of a nation, — and the whole 
world. There are, indeed, a few distinguished persons in 
each part of a country, whom most of the inhabitants know 
something about, — a few that a whole nation knows by 
repute ; several, who have a character in the estimate of a 
great part of the civilized world, — but what a diminutive 
number do these make ! Excepting all but a comparative 
few, each person has an extremely limited sphere in which 
to be respected, or the contrary, by his fellow mortals. 

But God, one all-knowing Judge, has his estimate of every 
person of the entire race. 

But to the immediate subject: the respeci of. persons, so 
prevalent among men, can have no place with God, because 
to him the whole world of mere exteriors is as nothing. 
Man is the dupe and idolater of them, all over the world. 
Nothing so mean or bad, but, if a fine appearance can be 
thrown over it, it becomes as a god to him ; his soul seems 
to live chiefly in his senses. It is amazing to think of how 
little account with men is the pure reality of things. And 
then think how all the dazzling, delusive externals vanish in 
the sight of God. He beholds and estimates men in their 
intrinsic qualities. What an infinity of superficial, extra- 
neous shows^or^ ^fix)m them under that inspection, — thai is 
foreign to the man — ^and again that ! What a different thing 
must num appear, when all these are fled ! And if men 
could be presented thus to one another, what would become 
of most of the human gods of human idolatry ? It is true, 
that men are not to be reproached for not banishing entirely 
all these superficial appearances, for not look on men with a 
solar radiance which would penetrate and disperse every 
faJlac?^ that invests them. The feebleness of our vision 
cannot do this entirely. But it is true, also, that .we are 
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far too willing to be imposed on by the delusive Bbow of the 
world. 

Again, — ^men are respecters of persons from a princijde of 
self-interest. They are looking up to certain men, and 
thinking what advantages they can confer ; — ^what profit, — . 
what favour, — ^what honour, or, sometimes, what evil they 
have the power to inflict. This, no doubt, produces a great 
deal of hypocrisy,— of feigned respect. But also, it does 
really magnify these* persons in their esteem. There are 
multitudes thus looking to certain individuals with homage, 
as if they were the grand rulers and disposers of their 
destiny. In effect saying, " In his favour is my life." It 
were but trifling to show how the Divine Being can be under 
no such influence in his estimates. 

In men's respecting of persons, some are foolish enough 
to do it because others do, without well knowing any other 
reason why. As a number of persons collected at a real 
or supposed spectacle will quickly draw a multitude. So, 
let an individual come, by any means, to be accounted of 
importance, by a portion of society, and it is curious to 
observe what an accession there shall soon be, of respectful 
opinions, tributary speeches, manners of deference. Each 
individual feels as if he were the wiser and safer fOT thinking 
with many, — as if he took the strength of the collective 
opinions into his own. 

God has no opinion in the universe to regard, respecting 
men or anything else, but his own. What is it to Him that 
that one diminutive creature after another adds its slender 
intellect in afl&rmation of the judgment of a crowd. In every 
view, he is infinitely superior to the influence of all the 
causes by which men are made to be " respecters of persons** 
Contemplate this his divine superiority, in reference to 
several of those things which command men's highest 
respect. Tor example, we all see how men are affected 
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toward persons of great wealtli. This perhaps is the most 
obyious of all the exemplifications of this human folly. 
The impression made by this wealth, when displayed or 
acknowledged, is instantaneous, and it is almost universal. 
What deference, what regulated and subdued demeanour — 
what attention to what is said — ^what prompt compliance ! 
Suppose a man, in the first instance, not known to be rich, 
and the impression he makes shall be simply that of his 
apparent personal qualities, — ^his dispositions, his sense, his 
manners. And suppose it then to become suddenly known 
that he is yery rich, — ^what a difierence ! The movements 
of such persons are observed and reported, as matters of 
importance. Some good that they do, perhaps in no pro- 
portion to their superior means, shall be proclaimed and 
lauded. Their opinions shall be cited as of weight, when it 
is, evidently, no superiority of reason or knowledge that 
makes them so. A very considerable degree of misconduct, 
or vice, does not put them down in society. Their acquaint- 
and company shall be held reputable, and courted, when the 
same ill character in men of no wealth would make them 
shunned. They can at once defy opinion, and be sure of 
obsequiousness. 

What a state of human sentiments is this, in the sight of 
Grod ! He " « «<? respecter of 'personsP He regards them 
as of the common material of humanity ; does not mistake 
their wealth for a part of them ; does not concentrate the 
cares of his Providence peculiarly on them,— not less 
requires a sense of entire dependence ; — does not, if they 
pray, give a precedence to their applications; — does not 
hold them less guilty in their sins; — does not give them 
soimder or more lasting bodies, or an exemption &om the 
worst evils of the mortal state ; — does not adopt an instant 
change of sentiment respecting them, if they fall fix)m 
affluence to poverty; — does not ensure them that in the 
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other world they shall be glad they hare been rich in 
this! 

Distinguishable from this, another thing which draws 
great respect to persons, is, high station in what is called 
rank and in power. High descent is one considerable 
thing in this mode of superiority, the inherited quality of 
what are called " the Great;** and there is dignity of of&ce ; 
— and power, in its most direct forms, and widest reach. 
And look what "respect for persons** there is on this 
ground ! In former times the case has been, (and in many 
parts of the world it is so still,) that the multitude hare 
regarded this class of persons as actually being of some 
mysteriously higher oroer of human nature ; and, indeed, in 
some ages and places, they have assumed to be really and 
specifically so. Still there is quite enough ^^ respect** to 
gratify their utmost pride, — ^pompous titles of honour, as if 
to disguise the £Eict that they are plainly no more than mere 
men — a vast parade of state and ceremony, — a whole 
artificial system, with erery gaudy appendage to confound 
and overawe men's perceptions and feelings into homage. 
And the tribute demanded, is paid. Some one of these 
persons is regarded as if he included as much as the 
collective value of hundreds or thousands of common 
mortals — "thou art worth ten thousand of us** The 
• ground is cleared for them, in society, wherever they 
appear; — the insolence of their very dependants and 
meniab is patiently submitted to; — ^their mere will, or 
caprice, is considered as authority, without requiring a 
reason; — ^their misfortunes are themes for romance and 
tragedy ; — ^the worship of Qod, itself is deemed to be vastly 
honoured if they deign to pay it some formalities of 
attention, — ^the leading performer in such worship feeling 
far more respect for them than for its Object, and regarding 
one of them, present as of more importance than all the 
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assemblj together besides. If they be of tbe most 
notorious and inveterate profligacy, any trifling equivocal 
circumstance that looks like an acknowledgment of religion, 
is magnified into an auspicious phenomenon, — an indu- 
bitable symptom of some great and happy change. Every 
conceivable palliation is adduced, by force, in their behalf, 
to extenuate the grossness of sin. Men that maintain a 
better character themselves, are gratified, as being highly 
honoured, by the favourable attentions of the vicious Great. 
In extreme cases, (but indeed such have often occurred,) 
the public good is yielded up a sacrifice to the pride and 
other bad passions of the persons predominant in power. 
There are pompous ftmeral celebrations of the virtues of 
the worst and meanest persons when departed. 

So much for men's ^'respeet;^* now turn the thought to 
God. At th(U thought, how base and contemptible appear 
all this perversion and extravagance of human feeling! 
Think! if He had any partiality like this, what would 
become of his just government and judgment of the world ? 
What would then have been his dispensations in Egypt, in 
Babylon, in Judea ? What Would then be the condition of 
the oppressed, when they cry and appeal to him ? of the 
humble, the poor, the despised, when they have recourse to 
him, as being their best or only friend? What hope 
would there be, that when " two or three " inferior mortals 
are met in His name, he should be ^' there in the midst of 
ihemf** He looks on all these distinctions, pretensions 
and splendours, as the mere transitory accidents of the 
mortal condition. He commissions no augmented guard of 
angels in honour of them. He requires the same lessons of 
humiliation, self-abasement, and repentance, to be learned 
by all these loftier persons, as by the meanest, — or they 
reject them at their periL' And his great messenger, 
Death, makes, as it were, melancholy sport of all these 
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robes of grandeur. To see ! how he rends them o£^ and 
scatters them on the ground. 

The one other chief imposing object in men's respect of 
persons is, great mental endowment. And this is different 
from the others, in being a more intrinsic quality of its 
possessors. And from that cause, and from its being of a 
nature less obyious to vulgar and general apprehension, it 
has nothing like so many idolaters. It would in moat cases 
be as nothing, for gaining this homage, in comparison and 
competition with opulence and splendid condition. Never- 
theless, it has always been an object of perverted and 
extravagant regard. Every epithet appropriate to BiTinity 
has been applied. There are, at this hour, many enthu- 
siastic admirers of human talent, who are despisers of Qod ! 
It has been hailed with the utmost applause in its efforts of 
hostility to truth and religion. Many a work of genius has 
been so accounted o^ as if the Bible were only fit to be 
burnt as incense to the author. The most fantastic 
theories of ingenious ^nen have been zealously adopted as 
systems of solemn truth. Great ability has been honoured 
for confounding the distinctions between good and evil; — 
and has given exquisite delight in sporting with all that is 
the most serious. In behalf of profligate men of great 
talent there has been and is, a disposition to suspend or 
abrogate the most essential laws of moraHty. (Byron.) 
No mode of the ^^ respect of persons" can be more absurd 
or pernicious than all this. And short of such an extreme, 
it may be excessive. There are persons who have no relish, 
hardly any tolerance, for truth, the most important, the 
most deeply concerning them, but as displayed in the style 
of genius or eloquence ; — ^they turn with contempt from the 
most appropriate and serious instructions, given in a plain- 
ness of conception and language; as if the grave matter 
were nothing, and the individual manner, the decorations. 
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were all. There are some who, habitually, as a settled 
principle, indulge contempt for all who are not distin- 
guished by mental superiority, of whatever excellence 
otherwise. And, very generally, this kind of respect of 
persons goes the length of causing that the Supreme 
Intelligence is far too little regarded. We look to human 
spirits as the oracles, the luminaries of our world, and little 
revere, and little implore the communications horn, ^^the 
Father of lights:' 

But think of Him / "What is all this in his sight ? The 
Being whose intellect pervades all things, — ^who has infinite 
intuition. One has often had the idea, what is the greatest 
human intellect, compared with what we may justly con- 
ceive of the least angelic spirit ? What may even that 
spirit be, compared to the most elevated creative mind? 
What is that, — ^what are aU minds together, as compared, if 
there might be a comparison, with the awful Original? 
Well may he be " no respecter of persons V' In this view, 
how little difference between the least and the greatest 
mind on earth ! And justly may he suffer those who respect 
human intellect more than him, to fall into all the errors 
and delusions, into which perverted and worshipped human 
intellect has seduced men. 

Such is the manner in which man, and in which Q-od, 
regards the proud distinctions of humanity. And if Q-od 
did not, in this, differ from man, what would be the con- 
sequence? While such have been the great objects of 
homage, it would be striking to consider what things in 
man, have obtained no such universal respect or admiration, 
— elevated piety, extreme conscientiousness, plain, diligent 
usefulness, self-denial, and indifference to this world for the 
sake of another. But such are the things most regarded 
by the Almighty. There is great consolation in such a 
view of the difference of Q-od's account of men from that 
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which the world entertains. And cogent instruction that 
our manner of estimating things and men should be con- 
formed to his. And the subject necessarilj makes a. refer- 
ence to the last great Account. Let ub look that way, 
whenever we feel ourselves falling into the world's manner 
of estimating the human condition and character. What a 
reversal, what a new order of estimates then, when He shaU 
come to be the Judge, who was himself ^^ despised and 
rejected qfmen .'" 

Sq>temher S, 1825. 
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THS HEETIira or FBIEKBS. 

Exodus xviii. 17. 

" JJhetf asked each other of their welfare.** 

As the present is a season more remarkable, perhaps, 
than any in the year, for the meeting of friends, there may 
be a degree of appropriateness in a text like this. It 
mentions part of what occurred at the meeting of two such 
friends as could not meet without being, on both sides, 
the better for it, Happy ! if this were a description 
generally applicable to the meeting of friends. These two 
were, though of very' different ages, very old friends, for 
Moses had lived forty years with Jethro in Midian. So 
that they had been combined in all the domestic interests ; 
the welfare of each was a concern in common ; there had 
been ten thousand acts of mutual kindness and respect. 

To have had a man like Moses so long an associate and 
inmate must have been a privilege of the highest order, — 
" all the wisdom of the JEgyptiam^,^* combined with a larger 
measure of divine wisdom than was possessed by any other 
man on earth, — and all this softened and dignified, by the 
mild virtues, and a devotional spirit. For such a man to 
go away, must have been an incalculable loss ; and a loss 
which so long a residence with his Mends would have 
precluded all apprehension of. But, he had a higher 
destiny, and was summoned away. It was not ambition 
that prompted him to go. It may be presumed that his 
friend would understand the nature of that mandate which 
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compelled him to depart. No information is given to 
assist conjecture what degree of knowledge of the true Gh)d 
might be possessed in this family of Midian. It might 
have been extremely imperfect, and mixed and confoimded 
with heathen superstition, before Moses came there. But 
it is quite impossible to believe, that he should not have 
faithfully, earnestly, and habitually, endeavoured to impart 
and inculcate his knowledge of that essential subject; — 
impossible, too, that he could have so long remained happy 
among them, and have been so reluctant to leave them, if 
they had been idolaters. And, at this interview, Jethro 
makes the most explicit and animated avowal of his faith in 
the G-od of Israel. 

When this inestimable friend and sojourner went away, 
a profoundly affectionate regard would follow him, accom- 
panied by an unceasing inquisitiveness respecting the 
progress of his enterprise ; a conjectural inquisitiveness, for 
probably there were little means of knowing. But, all con- 
jecture would fall immensely short of what he was to become, 
and to accomplish, in the land of Egypt. No human imagi- 
nation, the most elated, the most enthusiastic, could have 
divined that the gentle domestic associate, the contented 
keeper of the flocks, the contemplative solitary of the desert, 
was soon fco rise up, a majestic and portentous representa- 
tive and agent of the Almighty ; — to confound aU human 
wisdom, and ba£9.e all the diabolic power, in the land of 
Egypt ; — to dictate to a proud monarch ; — to give the signal 
for the most astonishing and tremendous judgments ; — and, 
at length, to lead out a great people, triumphantly delivered, 
and to be miraculously sustained in that very desert on the 
border of which he had tended the flocks of Jethro. 

But, may we not presume, that if, amidst these magnifi- 
cent transactions, there was any room for remembrance in 
the mind of Moses, Jethro would not be forgotten ? There 
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might be moments in wluch his thoughts tt ould glance back 
to the peaceful scene, and he might even imagine Ins ex- 
cellent friend supplicating the Almighty to protect him. 
At length Jethro heard that the grand enterprise was accom- 
plished, and that Moses was in the wilderness at the head 
of an innumerable host. He made a journey to see him, 
taking with him the family of Moses. The account of the 
greetings and discourse is a delightful picture of primitive 
friendship between wise and pious men. "We might par- 
ticularly observe upon it, that the highest order of excellence 
inspires confidence. Jethro was now almost at an immea- 
surable distance below Moses ; but it is evident that he 
had not the slightest apprehension of not being received 
with the utmost kindness by the man now become so 
elevated and illustrious. And he felt he could express 
himself with the most perfect confidence in pointing out to 
him a defect of judgment in the administration of his high 
office, [frothing more palpably betrays littleness, meanness, 
of soul, than a supercilious looking down on estimable 
friends, of inferior order, after a man has attained some 
unexpected elevation. 

The account of this meeting may suggest, too, the worthi- 
ness of the social affections, when accompanied by wisdom 
and piety. Moses spared some portions of time from his 
high employments to indulge in the kind sentiment and 
intercourse ; and felt it quite in harmony with his most 
solemn duties. The time was occupied in asking and com<' 
municating information. Moses related to his father-in-law 
what he has recorded for us ; but imagine the history given 
by his own voice, and in the evident spirit of humility and 
adoring gratitude to G-od ! But, the mind has not power 
to put itself in the condition of imagrning, effectually, 
how strange and striking, to have heard the narration, as 
of just recent events, in which the relater was the chief 
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human agent. Jethro ezpressed his congratulations in a 
fervent strain of devotion. After a short time, he returned 
to end Hs life where Providence had cast his lot, probably 
from its beginning. Both would remember this interview 
with a peculiar and perfect complacency ; they had tasted 
the best feelings of friendship, and had contributed to eacl 
other's instruction and religion. 

Leaving now this illustrious example of friendship, we 
may proceed to make a few general observations. 

One obvious one is, that this world is not a scene adapted 
or intended to afford the pleasure and benefit of friendship 
entire, Jethro was to lose his inestimable friend, after 
long, and what must have been the happiest intimacy; — 
was to see him once again ; — again to lose him, to see him 
on earth probably no more. What a measure, we may 
almost say, of his vital existence, this was to lose ! Provi- 
dence has, in numerous instances, interposed wide spaces of 
land, or even sea, between persons who might be inestimable 
to one another in near and habitual association. The one 
mind, — and the other, — and the third, and many more, are 
filled with exercises of thought, with emotions, with affec- 
tions, which would glow with social and sympathetic anima- 
tion if they could be one another's companions. But they 
have, each, their own assigned positions to occupy, — ^their 
own moral tract to cultivate, — their own duties, labours, 
trials — ^and sometimes little happy in their actual associates : 
they have to fulfil their vocation amidst coldness, perversity, 
or imbecility^ thinking, sometimes, how different the case 
would be if such, and such, were their companions and 
co-operators. 

How many, again, there are, who are total strangers to 
one another, even in name, who would be happily congenial 
if they could be brought into communication — ^but never 
will, in this world. While, perhaps, amidst their unpar- 
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ticipated eentiments and unaided projects or efforts, for 
improvement, or for the promotions of some good cause, 
they are musing, at intervals, on such imagined beings as 
would be congenial co^perators; "if— such wisdom, such 
com^e, such piety, such zeal, such superiority to selfish- 
ness, were with me here!" — and somewhere, they are 
sure, there are such, — ^but not for them. Many that are 
acquainted, but far asunder, and would be happy to obtain 
even an interview, of any moderate duration, are destined to 
meet no more. Their different paths into another world are 
never even to cross each other again in this; though 
perhaps in youth they had with sanguine confidence formed 
their scheme for inseparable society and co-operation through 
life ; but some unthought-of cause, some sudden emergency, 
some compulsion of temporal circumstances, arose to give 
their schemes and hopes to the wind. There are some who 
vould be of great value to one another, if they were placed 
so as to be within reach of easy and familiar access, — ^for 
counsel, for aid, for mutual stimulus, — who can have tins 
advantage but occasionally, seldom, and transiently. 

But, it is right, after all, that the case should be thus. 
They see they cannot draw and retain around them whom- 
soever they would, as the most desirable co-operators for 
obtaining the good of life, and for averting its evils. They 
cannot collect and keep an assemblage of congenial spirits, 
to constitute, as it were, a bright social ^e, ever glowing, 
ever burning, amidst the winter of this world. They have 
no magical power, to bring to their side whenever they will, 
the clearest-sighted instructors and counsellors, the most 
disinterested and generous benefectors, or the bravest allies. 
They cannot surround themselves with the selectest portion 
of humanity, so as to keep out of sight and interference the 
general character of human nature. They are left to be 
pressed upon by an intimate perception of what a depraved 
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and unhappy world it is. And so they feel themselyes 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth. 

There is also another thing in the case. It is contrary 
to the design of God that the more excellent of this world's 
inhabitants should form together into little close assem- 
blages and bands, within exclusive circles, detached as much 
as possible from the general multitude; thus withdrawn 
from the commerce of the community ;— delighted in their 
own concentred fraternity, and looking with aversion on all 
besides. On the contrary, it is appointed that they should 
be scattered and diffused, hither and thither, to be useful 
and exemplary in a great number of situations : that there 
should be no large space without some of them. 

Thus, it is a world that dissociates friends. Nevertheless 
friends do sometimes meet ; and then it is quite natural to 
do as Moses and Jethro did, — ^'* ask each other of their toeU 
fareJ' Eor, in such meetings there is, in a good measure, a 
suspension of the selfish principle, which is so powerfrdly 
kept in action in the more general intercourse with men, — 
there is a generous expansion, in which the mind goes out 
beyond its own peculiar interests ; — ^the individual's circle 
widens so as to intersect others, and involve, with his own, 
the interests of another. And the mind is delighted in thus 
surpassing its own limits. It escapes, as from imprison- 
ment, into the light and warmth of sunshine. No im- 
prisonment can be much worse than a contracted, cold, 
absolute, selfishness. 

We may notice several kinds of feeling which prevail in 
the meeting, after a considerable absence, of genuine friends. 
As, kind affection — ^inQuisitiveness — ^reflective comparison, 
and one or two more. 

I. Kind affection; what a difference between meeting an 
estimable friend, and meeting an entire stranger. Jethro 
encountered strangers on his road (and perhaps with a 
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passing sentiment of benevolence) ; but when he came in 
sight of Moses ! "When true friends meet, it is the recalling 
together of beings who have on both sides been, for a while, 
blended and partially lost in the wide stranger community. 
They have many living recollections, firmly associated with 
each other in the mind ; with many added associations of 
kindness, the cement of the association. There is the con- 
fidence of a certain harmony mutually existing within. The 
sense of having a great many kind thoughts and feelings to 
give as it were, all at once, that have been accumulating 
during past time. The sympathy extends to a great many 
things at once, or in quick succession. The images quickly 
rise to view of things that have affected the welfare sepa- 
rately of each, — ^any important crisis — an affliction — ^an 
injury suffered — ^a danger — ^an escape — a successfiil enter- 
prise, — an anxious deliberation, the acquisition of some 
valuable good. 

II. Inquidtiveness, *^ Asked each otliery And the mutual 
inquiries respecting ^^ welfare^* are made in a spirit very 
different from unmeaning complaisance. When a friend is 
far away, it will sometimes occur to wonder and to imagine 
how he may be situated, how employed. "What, at tliis 
time, is the exercise of his mind P what part is he in of the 
process of an undertaking? what evil dispositions of his 
fellow mortals is he conflicting with ? what temptations is 
he beset by ? "When they meet, the inquiry goes back to 
such things. And it is gratifying to give the history to one 
who is kindly interested by it at every step. And friendship 
will suggest many comments which would not occur to the 
thoughts of an indifferent person. It may be very advan- 
tageous for the instruction and improvement of the friends 
that they have moved a great deal apart ; so as to have had 
a very different experience— different views of the world and 
of Providence. Thus they bring in a much larger store to 
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the combined account, — enlarge one another's knowledge- 
correct and mature one another's judgment. 

in. And this will involve reflective comparison; not an 
invidious, but an instructive one. The strangely different 
paths in which Gbd has led us. "What are the peculiar im- 
provements of each ? By what manner of exercising the 
mind were they made ? In what manner have we, respec- 
tively, improved our advantages ? In what degree have we, 
each, taken (so to express it) a colour from the different 
scenes we have passed? "What is there in our different 
attainments by which we can the most benefit each other ? 
Which of us is more fit for one line of usefulness, in the 
service of God and men, and which for another ? And how 
wise an adjustment has it been that has made us thus to 
differ! 

IV. Once more, — latitude to God is always, in pious 
minds, a feeling attending these interviews and inquiries. 
So with Moses and Jethro. A wonderful preservation, that 
we are still alive ! how jnany dreadful possibilities of dis- 
aster ! Often a friend would have been alarmed, if he could, 
at the instant, have been fuUy aware of the situation of the 
friend at a distance. Perhaps within an inch of destruction; 
perhaps in a storm on the ocean; perhaps the intended 
object of some malignant design ; but always exposed to the 
peril of sin and Satan. Each says, " Heaven be praised that 
you have come on with safety thus far!" The friends, 
separate and perhaps at great distance, could render no 
material assistance to each other ; each committed, apart, to 
the wide world. But a Q-reater iFriend than all has inces- 
santly watched over both. Therefore, one of the truest acts 
of friendship, when they meet, will be to adore and thank 
God on each other's account, — to *' build an altar to the 
ZordJ' Let this most essential point never be forgotten. 

We may, to close, add two or three more duties of 
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friends when they meet ; namely, faithful admonition and 
serious anticipation. They must be a most rare and 
singular example of friends, if nothing should be mutually 
seen for admonition. Very often the respective parties very 
distin'^tly perceive something to which they wish an ad- 
monitory suggestion could be applied. It is certainly one 
of the most difficult things in friendship to do this ; and the 
manner of it should be skilful. But it is rather a sHght 
friendship where this cannot be done at aU, in any manner. 
And it is not a friendship of any great esteem or attachment, 
where the parties do not think it worth while to endeavour 
to assist each other to become wiser and better. In truth, 
there should be much more of an understanding among 
friends that this is an object to be kept in view. Might not 
real ones solicit this of each other ? and endeavour such a 
repression of their own vanity and self-complacency, that 
it might be confidently ventured without offence? Let 
it be considered whether any man can receive a greater 
benefit from his friend than assistance to correct his errors 
and faults. And again we ask, why might not this be 
done in a perfectly amicable spirit and manner ? When 
valuable hints of advice, — suggestions for self-observation, 
— remarks of just reprehension, — could be administered, and 
in perfect kindness, why must it be left to some moment 
of a friend's provoked displeasure to say such things? or 
left altogether to his enemies to say them ? If it be the 
best of aU things that the friends should please G-od, would 
it not be the very best principle of their attachment that 
they should avowedly, and on system, excite and instruct 
one another to do so ? 

The last thing is — serums anticipation. Each meeting 
should admonish them that their life is shortened (some- 
times much shortened), since they met before. Sometimes 
they are forcibly struck by the change in each other's 
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appearance. After a considerable absence, they can hardly 
meet without having to name some one who has shared 
their society, — ^but meets them no more. When they part, 
confessedly for a considerable absence, how possible is it 
that they are looking at each other for the last time ! Let 
it be considered, what a melancholy thing any friendship 
would be, that should be destined to expire with fill its 
pleasures and advantages, at death. That is the worthy 
and happy friendship and that alone, where the parties are 
zealously preparing, and have a good hope, to meet in a 
nobler scene. 
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LECTUEE Lr\r. 

THE MEHOBY OF THE JUST. 

Peoverbs X. 7. 

" The memory of the just is hlessedy 

The mind often goes back in review of the past human 
world. The vision stretches away, from the immediate 
past to the remotest ages, — ^from the point where we 
are standing to the remotest horizon or Time. And 
on this great field there are presented aU the grand 
varieties of character. tThey come to view in great divisions 
and assemblages — ^in mass, as it were — ^bearing the broad 
distinctions of their respective ages, nations, and religions. 
They are beheld placed in the crowded scenery of the 
events and transactions among which they lived. But 
here and there, in the throng of these great assem- 
blages, individuals stand up conspicuously to view — of 
extraordinary and pre-eminent character and action. Such 
pre-eminence in their time they must have had to remain 
now conspicuous in the far-off retrospect, or even to be seen 
from the shorter distance of a few ages or a century. 
When we come down to the time within our own memory, 
some that were not in themselves so eminently remarkable 
are often, individually, brought to our recollection. 

Now reflect, — ^in what different lights, in what different 
aspects of character, the human beings of past time are 
presented to our thoughts. How many of them are there 
that an odious and horrid character perpetually rests upon? 
They seem to bear eternal curses on their heads. A vin- 
dictive ray of Heaven's lightning seems continually darting 
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down upon them. Thej appear as the special points of 
communication and attraction between a wicked world and 
the Divine Yengeance. Cain stands high in sight, stained 
with a brother's blood. There are fill the bloody conquerors, 
— ^the cruel tyrants, — the persecutors of the servants of 
Gt)d, — ^the unjust judges. Also the enemies of truth, and 
perverters of the human mind ; — the inventors of false reli- 
gions : — the grand impostors ; — ^the contrivers of a system 
to falsify and debase the religion of Christ itself to sub- 
serve the worst passions and purposes on earth ! — the great 
infidel labourers and zealots for the subversion of Pivine 
truth ; — ^the profligate men of talents and gemus, who have 
devoted their' utmost energy to deprave their fellow mortals. 
And, more within the compass of our own actual know- 
ledge, various individuals malignantly wicked, odious in 
disposition, speech, and conduct. We have but to add, 
the great and countless multitiade, collectively, that have 
gone away into the past, and are there indistinctly seen, as 
strangers to reUgion and holiness, and enemies of God. 
And, what an awfiil retrospect is all this ! A race, whose 
business here, every one, was to serve God, — ^to grow into 
wisdom and excellence,—^ do good to one another, — ^to 
mature and prepare for another life. And all these gone 
away into another state, another world, and that a state 
of retribution! And gone, in that same character 
unaltered in which they lived on earth! And think! 
here on earth, indeed, they are now only subjects of 
history or objects of memory, — only images of the mind ; 
they do not actually with their presence darken the living 
scene any longer ; but somewhere, they are actual oxistences, 
in the fiill reality of the properties they bore away with 
them. And reflect,— if sometimes the mind, in contem- 
plative mode, feels an awful sense of evil — feels something 
at which it shudders and recoils, in but entering closely 
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among the very images of them, what would it be to be in 
their actual presence ? to be plunged amon^ them, with all 
their evil in immediate living manifestation an^ action ? And 
those who are following them, in the same spirit and course, 
what do they think of being added to such an assembly? 
Do they expect to find them in a realm of peace ? Or, that 
any heaven in the universe will smile auspicious over such 
a community? Or, that the continual accession to the 
dark host will exalt them into successful defiance of 
Almighty Justice? What do they think of the social 
condition, and the sympathies, of such an assemblage, con- 
tinually augmented ? which of all the charities of existence 
can live in a continual condensation of evil ? can the effect 
be other than the mutual explosion of deadly flames ? 

GPhey who are themselves going, as fast as time can carry 
them, toward another world, should consider whom, what 
class, they are going after, and to be added to. And in 
order to press this consideration powerfully on the mind, it 
will be wise to dwell sometimes on the memory of the 
wicked ; always recollecting, as a warning excitement, that 
the same fallen nature, which appears under so dark an 
aspect and malediction in such a review, — that this very 
same nature is ours.' And that for us there is an absolute 
necessity for the operation and the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit, in order to secure that we shall be added to a better 
assembly, when we shall pass away to remain no longer but 
in memory on earth. 

This gloomy part of the retrospect will, by contrast, add 
to the lustre of the more pleasing one — ^ the memory of the 
Just:' 

There has been '^ a multitude that no man eon numher*' 
bearing on earth, and bearing away from it, the true image of 
their Father in heaven ;— of many nations and languages — 
of every age of time, — and of all conditions in mortal life. 
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An infinite number of spots, if we may express it so, in 
time and place, jiave been marked by the fact of a just man, 
— in many instances more, or many, just men, — being there. 
The traveller ^fn different portions of the earth is often, 
unknowingly, on a spot where a just man has stood, — 
walked — ^mediljated — ^prayed, — ^perhaps died. It will some- 
times occur t^ thought, when treading a long frequented 
path, how mai^y have trodden it that are gone to heaven. 
A similar thoi^ht still more positively occurring in a place 
long dedicated to the true worship of God. The saints of 
G-od in the past time are presented as a general comprehen- 
sive object to our memory; while comparatively few of 
them are singly prominent in record or recollection, — we 
see with certainty, in the retrospect, a bright, ample appear- 
ance composed of their multitude ; like that luminous tract 
in the starry heavens, where we cannot (with the unassisted 
eye) distinguish, individually, the stars, but know that it is 
an incalculable profusion of them that constitutes the ap- 
pearance. There may be some spirit's eye to which this 
vast tract of dim light in the sky is all resolved into its 
distinct lustres. And who can tell whether good men may 
not at length receive so mighty an enlargement of faculty 
as to be empowered to note individually all the good men of 
their whole race ? It must be a faculty capable of admit- 
ting a distinct perception of a vast variety of objects at 
once; so different from the present state of our mental 
being, in which we can give a pointed special attention to 
but one object at once. But surely there is no difficulty to 
conceive that there may be a grand change in this respect 
hereafter. 

But, besides this view of " the cloud of witnesses^* this 
innumerable assemblage, as it were confiised into one ap- 
pearance, we have many of " tJie just^* retained to memory 
as individuals. Some that will be memorable all over the 
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Christian world, and to the end of time; Patriarchs;— » 
Prophets ;t— Apostles ; — ^the most eminent of the promoters 
of religion and truth, through the subsequent ages ;— some 
of the martyrs;— the reformers; — ^the missioDLaries ; — ^thc^ 
philanthropists; — ^an illustrious array 'of the noblest ser- 
vants of God, and benefactors of the world. And of moro 
limited sphere, and in the private circle, some have been 
known to us who remain unalterably fixed and cherished ii^ 
memory, in the character of ** the jtLst'^ They abide there, 
and ever will, kept alive, as it were, the images, the ex-i 
amples, the personifications of what we approve, admiroi 
and feel that we ought to love and to be* 

Now, their memory " is blessed," self-evidently so, for 
the mind blesses it, reverts to it with complacency, mingled 
with solemnity, — ^returns to it with delight from the sight 
of the living evil in the world, sometimes even prefers thl^i 
silent society to the living good, "We can devoutly bless 
Orod that they were such, — and that as such we have had 
the happiness to know some of them. They show, in the 
most evident and pleasing manner, the gracious connexion 
which Q-od has constantly maintained with a sinful world. 
His uninterrupted connexion with it by juistice and sove- 
reign power has been manifest in mighty evidence : but his 
saints have been the peculiar illustration of his grace, his 
mercy, acting on this world. Not all the repulsion of our 
evil nature could prevent his benignity coming in operative 
contact with it. Here and there, as it were with his finger, 
instinct with vivifying energy, which emanated from it, he 
has touched the dead corrupted mass, and imparted Mfe-^ 
and, wherever touched, it became sensible of the vital 
power ; a soul rose up in spiritual life, to live for ever ; and 
blessed the irresistible grace. Wherever such have been, 
there having been such has left a bright trace on the world, 

YOL.II. . o . „ 
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to testify thai the fi?ee mercy of God has been m otmmwaS!^ 
eation with it ;— and so, their " memorif is Messed" 

It is so, agaiii, when we consider them aa practical 
SHustrationSy yerifying examples of the excellence of 
genuine religion ; that it is a noble thing in htiman nature, 
and makes, and alone makes, that nature noble ; — ^that this 
is what redeems it to its station of being " a Utile lovoer 
ikon the an^ds;" — ^that whatever scoffers may say, or the 
Tain world pretend to disbelieve, here is what has made 
such men as nothing else, under heaven, could or can. 
Here are the men that have been tried in all ways, — t 
brought in conflict with eveiy evil of the earth, and the 
principle was in them indestructible. The world and Satan 
have been compelled to acknowledge, " These are not ours," 
True, the genuine, living examples have this honour in 
common with those who are become the objects of 
^^ memory," But the difference in favour of the latter is, 
that the trial is completed, — ^the consummation is gained,-^ 
they shine ^^full-orled" from heaven. From heaven, we 
say, — ^and their memory is blessed, under the consideration 
that they are what the earth has contributed to heaven ; — 
that in them it has been shown that earth may send its 
inhabitants thither ; — ^that there was here what was judged 
not fit to be long confined and detained here. They appear 
tm a oonquest gained in this world, and taken away from it 
by the powers above, — a sacred, happy colony transplanted 
thither. 

THieir '^memory is blessed" while we regard them as 
diminishing to our view the repulsiveness and horror of 
Death. Our Lord's dying was the fact that threw out the 
mightiest agency to this effect. But, in their measure, his 
fiiithful disciples have done the same. When we contem- 
plate ^hem as having prepared for it with calm resolution, 
having approached it—multitudes with a tranquil 
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resignation and fortitude, — ^and very many with an 
animated exultation; — as having past it, and emerged in 
brightness beyond its gloom; they seem to shine back 
through the gloom, and make the shade less thi<^. It is 
not as if we were the firtt summoned to dare the solemn 
adventure. We have but to do what ikey have already 
done ; and the consideration that they, the most excellent (k 
the earth, were to do it ; — ^nezt, to see how they have done 
it, — and then to look by faith to the consequences they 
have found; — this makes their ^^mem&ry " an auxiliary to us 
against the fear of death. And whatever does that, is 
indeed a *^ blessed*^ thing. That "iwemory," again, 
contributes to promote the sense of a socud relation with 
the state beyond the grave ; presenting to view, from the 
other side, a grand society, to which Christiang here do 
stand in the noblest relations, — 

** The saints on earth, and all the dead^ 
But one communion make.*' 

There is thus a medium of human interest and combination 
between the two so di&rent regions; and the social 
sentiment can expand beyond the earth. While there 
cannot be a sensible intercommunication, a contemplative 
faith can carry a pious spirit ideally into the higher and 
happier society, so as to £Bel great delight,-^a delight in 
whidi a certain mystical social element is felt to mingle. 
And then, this ^ memory " aids to vivify the anticipations of 
coming at lez^;th into actual communion, — ^to join some 
that have been peirsonally known, and some of former ages, 
and distant lands. 

Their ^* memory u Ue9$ed^^ also, as combined with the 
whole progress of the cause of God on earth, — ^with its 
living agency through every stage. He has never, and 
nowhere, had a visible cause in the world, without putting 

o2 
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men in truBt with it. There might be his* own immediate!, 
interference, — ^there might, or not, be angels, visibly 
employed, but there were sure to be men* Think of what 
they hare been employed and empowered to do,^ — in the 
propagation of truth, — in the incessant warfare against all 
manner of evil, — ^in the exemplification of all the virtues by 
which He could be honoured. 

. Thus their ^^ memory ^^ is inseparably associated with all 
the most ^^ blessed" things through all time, and it partakes 
of the blessedness. All those things, come to our view 
with a human visage ;. and have, by that, a stronger interest 
and attraction for us, than if they had been mere, pure 
acts of the Diviae Power. Especially the important 
benefits that have come into our own immediate lot, reflect, 
benedictions on the memory of those who imparted them. 
This grateful recollection often enhances the sense of the 
value of the good so imparted, and very much conduces to 
perpetuate it. 

And, now, is it not a reasonable object of Christian desire, 
to leave a memory that shall be " Messed i"** Not a passion' 
for vain-glory, — ^not that so extolled aspiring to endless 
fame. But a desire that the remembrance which will 
remain in the minds of those who are to survive or follow, 
should not be one causing pain, disapprobation, or shame. 
A wish to be, in remembrance, numbered with the faithful 
and zealous servants of God and Christ. A wish to be so 
associated with good imparted, as to render that good the 
dearer and the more effectual. A wish to remain, as long, 
as remembered, a motive, an argument, an incitement to all 
good to those who follow, — thus to do good here after beings 
gone hence. A wish to be remembered so, that it shall be, 
to some human hearts a delightful and attractive thought,' 
that they shall meet again the object of their memory. 

And let it not be a mortifying consideration, that^ ii^ 
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most instances the ^^ memory ^^ must be of very limited 
scope, and not perpetual duration. The " memory " of the 
good, with exceptions comparatively few, gradually declines 
into oblivion on earth, but their everlasting remembrance is 
with God. But, their existence — ^their living, happy 
reality — continues, and flourishes, and enlarges for ever ; to 
have, also, the felicity of being ultimately brought again 
into the society of those in whose minds they have leit a 
cherished remembrance. 
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LECTXTRE LV. 

THE COKSIDEBATIOK OF DEATH. 

Detttbeoitomt xxxii. 29. 

" that they would consider their latter end," 

Lately, in a social hour, I heard it proposed, as a question 
curious as well as serious, — to account for the general 
inbcnsibility of men to the grand fact that they are mortal ; 
— ^this being universally known to be an infallible certainty, 
how does it happen that most men, habitually, think of it 
very little, and are very little affected by it ? 

We might employ a few moments beneficially, in, first, 
taking account of the fact itself (of this insensibility,) — 
next, seeing what can be brought in explanation, — and last, 
briefly remonstrating against this insensibility. 

That there is, very generally, a strange want of reflection 
and concern respecting our condition as mortal, is most 
apparent, in many plain familiar proofs. Perhaps nothing 
in the world, that appears so out of consistency, is so 
obvious. The fact of a whole race dead, from the begin- 
ning of time to the present generation, comes with but 
little impression on us, except at occasional moments. In 
surveying history, it is with the men of past ages, as living, 
that our thoughts are busy. The thought, that they are all 
dead, and that this fact tells us what we also shall be, may 
not occur through many chapters. But there is no need of 
illustrations of such wide reference. The insensibility may 
be shown in more familiar exemplifications. Persons in- 
habiting a house of considerable age — ^how often are they 
reminded that persons formerly occupying its apartments, 
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treading its frreni^s, are dead, with a pointed applicaticKEL of 
this thought to themselves ? And so of places of worship^ 
and of other resort. But there is still more immediate 0yi^ 
dence. How little effect, in the way of inflection on our- 
selves, appears to be produced by the instances and spectacles 
of actual mortality ; by the termination of a life in our near 
neighbourhood, or among those whom we well knew ! 
Persons frequently and officially conversazit with circum- 
stances of death are often very remaricably estranged from 
reflection upon it, as applied to themselves. And so are a 
large proportion of those who are drawn as s^veetators of a 
funeral procession, or an interment ; — ^how many, in the 
silence of serious thought, say, " That is the situation that I 
ahall be in, ere long!'' And let even persons not of the 
thoughtless tribe, confess how their minds have been affected, 
at the removal of a neighbour or acquaintance, or at the last 
office perfwmed to the departed. Can they say, they felt 
their minds powerfully arrested by the event, or the im- 
mediate spectacle? that solemn thoughts poured in upon 
them, freely and fast, precluding, for a while, all trifling 
ones? that their living principle was turned, as it were, 
into sympathy with death? that involimtarily they were 
realizing to th^nselves, with profound emotion, their own 
cessation of life, consignment to the. dust, and entrance on 
a world unseen ? Will they not, on the contrary, confess 
that it has required a great effort to attaiii: the solemnity 
of reflection; — ^that they had to strive with their minds 
to fix thar thoughts; that there was a great inaptitude 
to make the case their own? Have they not wondered 
that the admonition of their own mortaUly was not more 
•emphatic, and that they ^uld so very soon recover the 
customary tenor of feeling ? May we not add, as a general 
fiict, the very small effect of the memory of the departed, in 
,the way of admonition of our own mortality ? There may 
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be ni&ny recollections of what they were, and what they did, 
and of our intercourse with them, and yet few impressive 
reflections turning on ourselves as to follow them. There 
is a sort of quiet sentiment to this effect — '' that they had 
completed their appointed time, and their time was not 
ourSf** — and there it ends. We are independent of their 
destiny, — are companions for the living, — ^have the business 
of life to prosecute, — and so, we are little disturbed by the 
united warning call of many departed. 

Consider again, — how little and seldom we are struck 
with the reflection, how many things we are exposed to 
that might cause death ! what little things might be fatid ! 
how many instances we hear of ! how possible to befall us ! 
how marvellous that we are preserved ! But we go forward 
just as if none of these smaller poisoned arrows of death 
were flying, or of the greater darts either. None of them 
has struck us, and therefore we live in a thoughtless pre- 
sumption of impunity indefinitely. 

Observe, too, how soon a recovery from danger sets aside 
the serious thought of death. Suppose a narrow and provi* 
dential escape from a sudden peril of violent death ; what is 
the course of feeling subsequently ? Or the gradual recovery 
from illness that very seriously threatened to be fatal. We 
had most impressive thoughts of death then. But, there is 
41 favourable tum,^-small but sensftle amendment, — it 
gradually advances, -^ and in the same proportion the 
solemn idea of death recedes, diminishes. The frowning 
spectre fades into a mist at the dawning of the day. So 
that even before the complete recovery to health all the strong 
serious impressiveness of the thought of death is gone. In 
some instances, the very remembrance that it wm im- 
pressive and alarming, seems to have vanished. 

Observe, again, — how schemes are formed for a long 
ftiture time, with as much int^est, and as much anticipating 
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eonfideiice, as if tbere were no such thing in th6 ^jrld as 
death. One has looked at the mortal, and listened to him, 
while he has heen calculating, that in five years, or in ten, 
the progress would reach such a point ; in five or ten more 
it would be completed, in such and such a result ; confi- 
dently calculating on his life to continue and flourisk 
through all this progress. 

We see, on all hands, how business, pleasure, and even 
sin, are prosecuted with an earnestness and systematic per- 
tinacity, not in the least degree checked or mitigated by 
any thought of death ; hardly checked, even when associates 
or rivals are seized and carried away ! Even the old age ci 
a person previously thoughtless, seems not necessarily to 
bring any serious reflections on this subject. Looking at 
mankind generally, do you not think that a very large part 
of the time of most of them passes wholly clear from any 
monitory interference of the thought of their mortality ? 
There even are some on whom the very thought itself does 
not, probably, once intrude in long spaces of time — during 
many weeks or months. Look at those living beings, that 
have (as we suppose, and perhaps they would affirm it, if 
they were questioned) souls, actuating those bodies I Think 
of them, as knowing themselves infallibly appointed to die, 
and yet advancing toward that event in the miraculous 
fatuity of never being disturbed by any thought of the sub- 
ject ! Look at another large proportion, who do sometimes 
advert to this their solemn destiny, with a temporary feeling 
of seriousness or sadness, but will not dwell upon it ; and 
do not seek to have the habit of their souls, and their plan 
of life ordered to a consistency with it. And last, there is 
the much smaller class of persons who do seriously desire 
and aim at this, — and they have to reproach themselves 
often and bitterly, that they are not under a more powerful 
and abiding influence of this great prospect. 
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Now all this appears yeiy strange — and that should mean 
— ^that it is not easy to comprehend how and why it should 
be so. In making a few suggestions, in the way of account- 
ing for it, we might say, Eirst, that our Creator would, in 
wisdom, insert in the human mind a principle count^ractiTe, 
in some degree, to the influence of this prospect of death, — 
in such a degree, that it should not have the utmost pos- 
sible influence which it might seem adapted to have. For, 
it would seem, that so grand and awful a fact in prospect, 
with tl^ uncertainty how soon it may be realized, might 
operate with an influence indefinite, unlimited, and alto- 
gether orerpowering. To be under the appointment to 
have, not very long hence, the very constitution of our 
being dissolved, — the only visible palpable part of it, turned 
to dust, — to be taken out, in an instant, by one act of irre- 
sistible poww, from all connexion with this world, — to be 
transferred to another scene of existence, and under cir- 
tnunstmces inconceivably solemn,^ — it would seem that the 
entire, apprc^riate influence of such a prospect might arrest 
and suppress the whole active economy of this world. Now 
God would certainly place in our constitution a principle to 
limit this influence, so that it should not be inconsistent 
with our state in this life. But then, how vastly short 
would that partial measured counteraction be, of the actual 
isounteraction which does repel and throw off so nearly the 
whole salutary influence of the prospect of death! The 
diflerence between these two is the reproach, the madness, 
and the ruin of our race. 

And when it is asked, "And how comes this to be f** the 
general explanation is that which accounts for everything 
that is wrong, namely, the fearful, radical depravity of our 
nature. And are there any that recoil at this often repeated 
phraee and doctrine ? Let them collect their sense to look 
at the case in questioB,-^a world <^ beings living all under 
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the doom of such a thing as death is, and most of them 
taking no thought or care about it ! 

But, to assign this general cause, does not suffice to the 
inquiry. GDhere doubtless are special causes, through which 
that great general one operates, availing itself of them. One 
of these maj be, the perfect distinetneu of Itfe and death. 
They do not partially co-exist, in the individual, like imper- 
fect health with a degree of illness. We have life absolutely, 
and death not at all ; so that we can make no experimental 
Comparison between them; we cannot know, by means dT 
the one, what the other is. It is only by the entire giving 
up of life that we can really know anything of death. And, 
therefore, it is an object solely of belief, and not of any poB«> 
sible mode of immediate apprehension. Besides, death is a 
single act or event, and, therefore, cannot be compared wit^ 
a state. 

Again ; we think that even the certainty^ and the univeP' 
Molity^ of death, may be numbered among the causes tending 
to withdraw men's thoughts from it. Consider, that an 
important matter, hanging in doubt, has great power of 
excitement ftom that very cause. The question, " Will it 
be, or not ? how will the event decide F" keeps the feelings 
of the soul in agitation, — rmsm alternate hope and fear,— ^ 
produces a wakeAil, anxious expecting state of mind ; in all 
this, the thoughts are irresistibly drawn to the object. But 
when there remains no doubt how the event is to be, all 
this subsides. And even though the decision be the worst 
that was feared, the evil, accomplished or expected, may 
really be less thought of, than while there i^peared a pos- 
sibility of avoiding or averting it. The mind sinks into a 
kind of dull fBctaikm. The certainty of death precludes all 
this exciteoMnt. 

And then the universality. This takes away all inquisi- 
tive wo&dering who may, and vrho may ngb^ (and why the 
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difference), be appointed to the fate. It prevents, too, all 
invidious comparison, with the elation on the one side, and 
mortification on the other. It leaves no place for envj^ 
jealousy, or competition; leaves no matter even for com- 
parison. Now, that which is of a nature to excite and keep 
in activity these passions is certain to be an object of great 
attention and interest, and vice versd. Death has no hold 
on a large proportion of those feelings by which the human 
mind is kept in a state of attention and interest toward an 
object. No man, in a company, can say within himself, 
"which of us shall be alive ages after the others of us shall 
be reduced to dust ?" No one has against his enemy the 
hope that he may die, but himself live. There is no sense 
of inequality, stimulated to intense interest by wondering 
and wishing it could but be known where the advantage 
lies. No one's death, when it takes place, is the practical 
answer to any curiosity respecting whether he was ±0 die. 

We might specify another thing as one of the causes 
Bought for ; that is, the utter inability to form any defined 
idea of the manner of existence after death. The thoughts 
sent onward to that boundary of life, cannot stop there ; the 
mere termination itself is nothing ; they look beyond ; but 
beyond is thickest darkness, as often as they go there ; so 
that there is, as it were, nothing shown to draw the mind 
thither to look over the limit. And it is not in the dispo- 
sition of the mind to look in the direction of that which it 
can form no definite idea of, (we do not prolong our look 
on absolute darkness) especially while the mind has, close 
around it, a crowd of things of which it has a distinct and 
vivid idea, with great interest of its passions concerning 
them. There may be added to this, our having no com«> 
munications with the persons who have passed through 
death. 

But ailker all, the chief causes that there is so littld 
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thought and concern on this great subject, are of a much 
more obvious kind, and involving guilt. 

One is a general presumption of having long to liv6« 
In each stage of life, still this beguiled confidence is 
indulged. In imagination the prospect stretches away into 
indefinite remoteness. Death must be somewhere yonder, 
it is acknowledged, but, far beyond the sensible horizon; 
and it is willingly left shrouded in the mists and clouds. 
Some period long hence will be the proper time to think of 
it; but there is ample space of privilege and exemption 
between. This presumed wide space diminishes the great* 
ness and importance of the object ; and thus diminished to 
insignificance it has no power to compel men's thoughts or 
serious cares. This pernicious presumption of long life is 
indulged in spite of all evidence of life's uncertainty, and of 
its actual brevity, in a very great proportion of instances. 
It would be a striking disclosure, if we could know the 
amount of the difference between the average measure of 
time that the people now alive will actually live, and that 
measure which would be the collective amount of what they 
presume on living. 

Another great cause of the thoughtlessness and insensi- 
bility, (indeed it is both cause and effect,) is that men 
occupy their whole soul and life with things to preclude the 
the thought of its end. They mingle their whole being 
with the world's elements so that their spiritual nature is 
lost, and cannot, in this gross compound, be come at, — ► 
cannot be touched or found by any solemn subject applied. 
They have thus a disastrous protection against the thought 
of death, amidst employments, projects, amusements, society, 
news, and all that the world is crowded with. In conjunc- 
tion and co-operation with this cause, there is — an aversion 
to dwell in contemplation on those things to which death 
l^ads; for example, eternity, the app^ajapije before the 
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Divine Majesty, the great award, the entrance on a state of 
retribution. We may add to these causes, an inadequate, 
contracted notion of what is necessaay as a preparation for 
the event. 

And, to give full force to all these causes, there is, in 
a large proportion of men, a formal, systematic endearour 
to keep off the thought of death. How striking if it could 
be known in how many instances, within one week, in this 
great city, this effort has been made, and with success ! A 
strong action to turn the thoughts in another direction, — ^an 
amusing book seized — or a hasty recourse to occupation, — 
or an excursion, — or a going into a gay circle, — possibly a 
plunge into intemperance. And all the imfortunate things 
that may have befallen, have not been a measure of caUunity 
equal to that inyolyed in the success of this endeavour ! 
Such are the causes in operation to keep men firom con- 
[ering their latter end. We have hardly a moment left 
the topics of admonition and remonstrance against in- 
g such a habit of the soul. But let it be impressed 
us, that to end our life is the mightiest event that 
IS us in this world. And it is that which we are liv'mg 
come to. It holds out a grand protest against being 
>ed and lost in this world. It is the termination of a 
to confessedly introductory and probationary. Without 
tig of it, often and with deep interest, there is no 
nity that our scheme and course of life should be 
Jute ito the supreme purpose of life. To have been 
ii;, a css of it, th^ vnll ultimatdy be an immense 
:^£t, witit will be to be in a state unprepared for it. The 
iiere ^sposition, th^efore, to think of it, should smite 
wit^conviction of something greatly and ominously 
it be fear that deters, con^der whether pro- 
It^^ all, .gement from the subject will remove or lessen 
)B for that fear. And c<m&ider, that there is a 
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BOYereign antidote against the fear of Death. GDhere is One 
that has himself yielded to Death, in order to vanquish it 
for lis, and take its terrors awaj. The Son of God took on 
him our mortal nature, '^ that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power cf deaths and deliver them who 
through fear of deaths were^ dU their life-time^ in bondage.*- 
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LECTUBE lYL 

PBA.OTIOAL ATHEISM. 

EPHESIAlfB ii. 12. 

" Without Ood in the worW* 

Wb liave often occasion to wonder that brief ezpressionSy 
descriptiYO of actual conditions of men, do not strike ns far 
more forcibly, do not convej more to thought, and awake 
more emotion. For example, suppose it to be said, '*At 
this very time, this hour, even this minute, a great number 
of human beings are dying." A positive fact ; but, — ^what 
is it to die? what would it appear if I were with the 
dyingp what, if I were in the act of dying ? But, a great 
number are in this very situation! — ^think! Following 
their flight from the world, suppose it said, '^ A multitude of 
human beings are now in Heaven!" But suppose it said 
(another solemn fact), "A vast number are now in Hell!" 
But revert to things on earth ; let it be said — ^ Enemies to 
God — ^there is a prodigious army of such;" — or oUr text, 
" Without God in the toorldJ* Think what a description, 
and, applicable to individuals without number ! K it had 
been, " without friends — ^without shelter — ^without food " — 
that would have had a gloomy sound; but — ^^ without 
Oodr* Without Him! that is, in no happy relation to 
him who is the very origin, support, and life of all things ; 
— without him, who can make good flow to his creatures 
from an infinity of sources; — without him, whose favour 
possessed, is the best, the sublimest, of all delights, all 
triumphs, aU glories, — ^without him, who can confer an 
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eternal felicity. Without Him I but, how is he lost, with- 
drawn? What do those under so sad a destitution value 
and seek instead? But, what will anything or all things 
be worth in his absence? Without him, too, in a world 
where the human creature knows there is a mighty and 
continual conspiracy against his welfare. Wo fell unspeak- 
ably below the true and dreadful emphasis of the 
expression, after we have given our utmost aggravation to 
its significance. And still it is but the description of an 
"actual condition. And should not each one be intent on 
having good assurance that it is not his condition ? 

It may be instructive to consider a little to what states of 
mind the description is applicable, and what a wrong and 
calamitous thing the condition is in all of them. We need 
not dwell on that condition of humanity in which there is 
no notion of Deity at aU, — the condition of some outcast 
savage tribes. Think of souls destitute of the very idea! 
not one idea exalted and resplendent above the rest, — 
casting a glory sometimes across the little intellectual field ; 
(as if, in the outward world of nature, they had no visible 
heaven), — the spirit nothing to go out to, beyond its clay 
walls, but the immediately surroimding elements, and other 
creatures of the same order. But think of a rational, an 
intelligent nature, debased, in these remote sections, to so 
melancholy an extreme ! 

The adorers of false gods may just be named as coming 
under the description. There is, almost throughout the 
race, a feeling in men's soyls that belongs to the Divinity. 
But think how all manner of objects, real and imaginary, 
have been supplicated to accept and absorb this feeling, 
that the true God may not take it. Men have been willing 
to fill the world, the universe, with gods, and do homage to 
them all, rather than acknowledge, and adore, and love, 
*^the blessed and only Totentate^^ And a confirmed 
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negation of him, to tHe mind and the heart of man, is the 
curse inflicted, in return, by all these infernal fallacies. 

It is too obvious almost to be worth noting, how plainly 
the description applies itself to those who persuade them- 
selves that there is no Q-od. We may believe some of 
them, on their own testimony, that they have attained to 
this deliberate opinion. To them, there is no Supreme 
Intelligence in the Universe. Mind, Spirit, would 
evidently be the glory of all existence, a superlatively 
precious and noble kind of being ; and then one Supreme 
Spirit, self-existent, and the author of all other existence, 
would be the transcendent object for every admiring, 
adoring, and devoted sentiment. To the Atheist there is 
nothing in place of that which is the supremacy of all 
existence and glory. The Divine Spirit and all spirits 
being abolished, he is lefb amidst masses and systems of 
matter, without a First Cause, ruied by chance, or by a 
blind mechanical impulse of what he calls Fate ; and, as a 
little composition of atoms, he is himself to take his 
chance ; for a few moments of conscious being, and then to 
be no more for ever. And yet, in this inflnite prostration 
of all things, he feels an elation of intellectual pride ! 

But, we have to consider the text in an application much 
more important to us, and to men in general ; with a most 
settled belief of the Divine Existence, they may be " mih- 
otU God in the worlds This is too truly and sadly the 
applicable description, when this belief and its object do not 
maintain habitually the ascendant influence over us; over 
the whole system of our thoughts, feelings, purposes, and 
actions. That th^e is such a Being, is a principle that 
evidently claims to interfere in everything. My very 
existence is from him, and depends on him ; all it contains, 
and all it acts, must therefore be in a solemn relation to 
him. And everything, in my spirit and conduct, shotdd 
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acknowledge that relation. That relation is to be 
maintained in such a manner that I may be in harmony 
and conformity with him. That relation constitutes the 
law of good and evil, and fixes an awful sanction on the 
difference. In an endless series of things, — ^that there is 
such a Being, and that I belong to him, is a reason for one 
thing, and against another. The thought of him is to be 
associated with all these things, and its influence to be pre- 
ponderant. "Thus — and thus — I think — and wish — and 
will— and act— Jccflfw^e— there is a Grod." Now for me to 
forget or disregard all this, is to remove myself, as far as I 
cAn, from G-od, — ^to cause, as far as I am able, that to me 
there is no God. It is a practical conformity to the 
Atheist's speculative disbelief. Let, then, a man ask him- 
self, " If I proceed thus, ought not my opinion to be that of 
the Atheist?" And let each man examine and judge, 
whether there be many things in his soul and his life, which 
require this opinion, in order to his being consistent. And 
let us all examine ourselves, whether we live und^ a 
prevailing, powerful, all-pervading sentiment of God; or 
whether the thought of him be slight, remote, uninfluential, 
— ^and very often absent altogether. 

We wish we could describe with distinctness, several of 
the ways, or forms, in which this disregard of God is seen 
to prevail. 

For one ; we are placed amidst the amazing scene of his 
"Works, extending on all sides, from the point where we 
stand, to far beyond anything we can distinctly conceive of 
IKFINITT; in a divei*sity, which not eternal duration will 
suffice for any creature to take account of all; having, 
within one day, one hour, one instant, operations, changes, 
appearances, to which the greatest angeFs calculating 
faculty would be nothing; combining design — order — 
beauty — sublimity — ^utility. Such is the scene to be 
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contemplated. But, now, while our attention wanders over 
it, or fixes on parts of it, do we regard it but as if it were 
sometlung existing by itself? Can we glance over the 
earth, and into the wilderness of worlds in infinite space, 
without being impressed with the solemn thought, that all 
this is but the sign and proof of something infinitely more 
glorious than itself? Are we not reminded, — ^''this is a 
production of his almighty power;" — "that is an adjust- 
ment of his all-comprehending intelligence and foresight;" 
— "there is a glimmer, a ray, of his beauty, his glory;" — 
"there an emanation of his benignity;" — "and there some 
fiery trace of his justice;" — "but for him, all this would 
never have been; — and if, for a moment, his pervading 
energy were, by his will, restrained or suspended, — ^what 
would it all be then ?" Not to have some such perceptions 
and thoughts, accompanied by devout sentiment, is so far to 
be " without Ood in the worW^ And that there should be 
men who can survey the creation with a scientific enlarge- 
ment of intelligence, and then say, " there is no Qod^^ is 
one of the most hideous phenomena in the world. 

Again, the text is applicable to those who have no solemn 
recognition of Gbd's all-disposing government and Pro- 
vidence ; who have no thought of the course of things but just 
as going on ; going on some way or other, just as it can ; to 
whom it appears abandoned to a strife and competition of 
various mortal powers ; or surrendered to something they call 
general laws, — and these blended with chance ; who have 
perhaps a crude Epicurean notion of exempting the Divine 
Being from the infinite toil and care of such a charge ; or, 
think they see things managed so wrong that there cannot 
be a constant interference of sovereign power and wisdom. 
They do not discern and understand the indications manifest 
in some instances ; and have no faith with respect to the 
darker parts of the system. "With respect to their own \o\^ 
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they feel themselves as committed in an unaided struggle 
and fight with difficulties, enemies, and accidents ; and so 
have no habitual trust or hope in the providential wisdom 
and care. If God be in the world with an all presiding 
Providence, those who do not acknowledge it, really and 
practically, are '^without Sim in tlie world.*' 

The text is a description of all those who are forming or 
pursuing their scheme of life and happiness independently 
of Him. They do not consult his counsel or will as to 
what that scheme should be, in its ends or means. They 
will have a plan of pursuit and well-being to please them- 
selves, without much inquiring or caring whether it be one 
that he will approve. They, perhaps, slightly wish that it 
could please both, but " it shall pleas6 me;*' " this I like — 
and that I covet — and the other would be the very summit 
of happiness, no matter whether He has signified * a more 
excellent way' " And then the confidence of realizing 
happiness on such a plan ! His favour, his blessing, are 
not absolutely indispensable ; we can be happy, leaving 
him out of the account. The probabilities — ^the presumptions 
rather — of life, health, and success, are in our favour, 
according to the ordinary course of things, and we will 
embark on this. For the present we can do without him ; 
if our schemes fail, we can but turn to him at last. So he 
is forgotten, and the deluded schemer goes into the world, 
and after it, with all his might, " without Qod in the world," 
But if a brief illumination of truth might glare out upon 
a man, and his schemes and prospects, what amazement and 
horror would seize him, to find himself thus impiously em- 
ployed ! thus presuming to work out for himself a chief 
good of his existence; carelessly, independently, and m 
defiance of TTttti that is the Sovereign Good! — ^in eflfect, 
saying, " I'll make trial whether they were not in the right 
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who were reproaclied with * loving and serving the creature 
more than the Creator^ who is blessed fir ever,^ " 

The text is a description of those who have bui? a slight 
sense of universal accountableness to G-od as the supreme 
authority j — who have not a conscience, constantly looking 
and listening to him, and testifying for him ; — who proceed 
as if this world were a province absolved from the strictness 
of his dominion and laws ; — ^who will not apprehend that 
there is his will and warning affixed to everything ; — ^who 
will not submissively ask, "What dost Mow pronounce on 
this ? " Tq be insensible to the Divine character as law- 
giver, rightful authority, and judge, is truly to be " without 
Ood in the world; *' for thus every action of the soul and 
the life assumes that he is absent, or not e::^sts. 

This insensibility of accountableness exists almost entire 
— a stupefaction of conscience — ^in very many minds. But 
in many others there is a disturbed, yet inefficacious feeling. 
And might not some of these be disposed to say, " We are 
not without God in the world, as an awful authority and 
judge,:— for, we are followed, and harassed, and persecuted, 
sometimes quite to misery, by the thought of him in this 
character. — We cannot go on peacefully in the way our 
inclinations lead, — sl portentous sound alarms us, — a, formid- 
able spectre encounters us, — though we still persist." 

The case is here that men wish to be " without God in the 
world;** they would, in preference to any other prayer, 
implore him to depart, "/or we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways, *' They would be willing to resume the enter- 
prise of the rebellious angels, if there were any hope. 
" Oh, that he with his laws and judgments, were infinitely 
far away 1'* To be thus with Grod, is, in the most emphatical 
sense, to be without him — ^without him as ^ friend, approver, 
\ an4 patron. Each thought of him tells the soul^ who it is 
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that it is without ! and toho it is that, in a very tearful 
sense, it never can be without ! 

The description belongs to that state of mind in which 
there is no communion with 1dm, maintained, or even 
sought, with cordial aspiration ; — ^no deyout, ennobling con- 
verse held with him ; no conscious reception of delightful 
impressions — sacred influences — suggested sentiments ; — no 
pouring out of the soul in fervent desires, for his iUumina- 
tions, his compassion, his forgiveness, his laansforming 
operations ; — no earnest, penitential, hopefdl pleading in the 
name of the glorious Intercessor ; — no solemn, affectionate 
dedication of the whole being; no animation and vigour 
obtained for the labours and the warfare of a Christian life. 
But, how lamentable to be thus "without God ! " Consider 
it in one single view only, that of the loneliness of a human 
soul in this destitution. All other beings are necessarily 
(shall we express it so ? ) extraneous to the soul ; they may 
communicate with it, but they are still separate, and without 
it ; an intermediate vacancy keeps them for ever asunder, 
so that the soul mtist be, in a sense, in an insuperable and 
eternal solitude — ^that is, as to all creatures. But, on the 
contrary, God has an aU-pervading power— can interfuse, 
as it were, his very essence through the being of his 
creatures, — can cause himself to be apprehended and felt 
as absolutely in the soul ; {"dwelling in us and wdlhi/ng in 
us,**) — such an intercommunion as is, by the nature of things, 
impossible between created beings. And thus the interior 
central loneliness, the solitude of the soul, is banished, by 
a perfectly intimate presence, which imparts the most 
affecting sense of society — a society, a communion, which 
imparts life and joy, and may continue in perpetuity. To 
men completely immersed in the world, this might appear a 
very abstracted and enthusiastic notion of felicity ; but, to 
those who have in any measure attained it, the idea of its 
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loss wculd give tHe most^ emphatical sense of the expres- 
sions, " without Qvd in the world" 

The terms are a true description, also, of the state of 
/oind, in which there is no habitual anticipation of the great 
event of going at length into the presence of Gtod — in 
which, there is an absence of the thought of being with 
him in another " toorld " — of being with him in judgment — 
and whether-to be with him for ever ; — ^not considering that 
he awaits us somewhere, — ^that the whole movement of life 
is absolutely towards him, — ^that the course of life is 
deciding in what manner we shall appear in his presence ; 
— ^not thinking what manner of fact that will be, — what 
experience, what consciousness, what emotions; — not re- 
garding it as the grand purpose of our present state 
of existence that we may attain a final dwelling in his 
presence. 

One more, and the last, application we would make of 
the description is, to those who, while professing to retain 
God in their thoughts with a religious regard, frame the 
religion, in which they are to acknowledge him, according 
to their own speculation and fancy. Thus, many rejecters 
of Divine revelation have professed, nevertheless, a reve- 
rential homage to the Deity ; but the God of their faith 
was to be such as their sovereign reason chose to feign ; 
and, therefore, the theory and mode of their religion was 
entirely arbitrary. But, if revelation be true, the simple 
question is, will the Almighty acknowledge your feigned 
god for himself, and admit your religion as equivalent to 
that which he has declared and defined ? If be should not, 
you are " without God in the world" 

This is unavoidably, the condition, also, of those who 
reject anything which he has declared essential to the 
relation of being in acceptance and peace with him. If 
this happy connexion be, as we believe, appointed to subsist 
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alone throagli a Mediator constituted as a substitute, sacri- 
fice, and atonement, then the rejection of this constitution 
abolishes the connecting medium between man and Q-od, — 
and the one is " without " the other. 

Such are the general illustrations, faintly exhibited, of 
the grave and formidable import of the text. "We intended 
briefly to add a few practical exemplifications of the bad 
and miserable effects of such estrangement firom Grod as 
seen in youth, — ^in the active busy occupation with worldly 
concerns, — ^in general social converse, — in times of tempta- 
tion, — ^in situations of affliction and sorrow, — in old age, — 
and in death. 

And, now, surely this is not the condition for us to be 
content with for one hour, — ^for us, who are cast for a 
short penod upon a scene of vanities, dangers, and ruins, 
with a nature full of want, helplessness, and disorder. 
Content! with this destitution, while Se is here, the 
Almighty Power — ^while we can find him, — ^accost him,— 
importune him. Let us implore him not to permit our 
spirits to be detached &om him, abandoned, exposed, and 
lost ; — not to let them be trying to feed their immortal fires 
on transitory sustenance, but to attract them, and exalt 
them, and hold them in his communion for ever. 
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LECTTTEE LYH. 

Ifiif'S DBYIOES AND GOd'S COUKSBL. 

Pbotebss JPX, 21. 

" There are many devices in a marCs Tiea/rt; nevertheless, the 
counsel of the Lord, it shall stand** 

CoMPAEisoNS between God and man are continually occui** 
mg in the Scriptures, and in all religious books and diseourse. 
Tbere is, from this a possible wrong consequence, against 
which we have to gujud ; namely, that of lessening our sense 
(rf the infinite disparity of the objects. Whatever may be the 
distance which is expressly signified in the terms of the 
comparison, the fact that they may be, and are« compared 
vA all, tends to reduce our conception of the greatness of i^ 
Almighty. It is so, when the comparison is that of the 
parallel or likeness; as in goodness, sanctity, perfection. 
Aad it is so, too, when it is that of contrast ; for, though the 
contrast be meant to display the immense difference, yet 
the mere circumstance of the conjunction of the ideas of a 
diminutive creature — an atom of existence, and an Infinite 
Being, has somewhat of the effect, if we may so express it, 
of keeping down the idea of that infinity. Two objects that 
we can take in the same view, do not seem infinitely dif- 
ferent. We shall do well to endeavour against this disad- 
vantageous effect, by rising to the contemplation of the 
Most High in his own absolute nature, as above all com- 
parison. And our doing this sometimes, in a solemn and 
devotional spirit, will contribute to our receiving a stronger 
impression of the magnitude of the difference, when we are 
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called to contemplate Man and God in contrast. Our text 
calls us to behold them in this relation. '^ There are numy 
devices in a ma/tCs heart ; nevertheless^ the counsel of the 
Lord, it shall stand" 

^^Aman^s heart*' is a little world, &II of scheming and 
jbusiness. It is that that ke^s the individual, and the 
mighty world of mankind, alive and in motion. If we might 
suppose an almighty power, by one great act, to quash, at 
once, all the devices in all men's hearts, — ^what a dead scene 
the world would become! something analogous to what 
Mohammedan legends have fabled of a city where all the 
people were suddenly turned to stone, to be seen there still 
in that state, far within some untraversed desert. 

If we could have a full inspection of one man's heart ! — 
but each man may of his own! Let him review iJba "de- 
vices,'* — its schemes, its designs, — in their succession. 
There was one, on which he expended ten thousand, fifty 
thousand distinct acts of thought, — and, with those thoughts, 
mingled his affections, and passions, earnestly busy. Another, 
and perhaps still another, followed, keeping his whole soul 
in action, as if the sovereign good of his existence had 
depended on it. At some junctures there may have been a 
plurality and rivalry of schemes, crowding his heart, and 
agitating it almost to distraction. But perhaps he cannot long 
employ himself in recollecting past schemes iijL quietness, 
for the stir that is kept up in his mind by a present one. 
There is, then, a thing now working the machinery of his 
mind. Let him observe how it puts him in trains of thought, 
— how it draws his affections around it, and^ as it were, eats 
them up ; calls him off from other things which he has to 
attend to. In the same manner, another man, — ^and the 
next, — and still the next, and so through the endless mul- 
titudes of the race. 

Advert to the variety in the kinds of " devices" and in 
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men's temper and manner with respect to them. Many of 
these schemes have a most insignificant object,— some a 
grave and ambitious one. Many of them are of very short 
reach, — others planned for the attainment of a distant 
object, through a long course of accomplishment, not to be 
completed, perhaps, till after the death of the schemers. 
Some men are very communicative of their hearts' " devices;** 
so full of them, delighted with them, that they must talk, 
and enlarge, as if the hearers had none of their own to be 
interested about. Some are close, reserved, dark, — from 
the pride, it may be, of having schemes and thoughts all 
their own ; — or, because, their designs are such as wiU not 
bear to be disclosed. Some are eager and hasty in their 
prosecution; others can proceed in their purpose with 
coolness, caution, and patient perseverance, — ^wait for op- 
portunities, — ^vary their expedients. In short, all diversities 
that there are of himian disposition, give their characters, 
respectively, to the heart's " devices,^* and to the manner of 
endeavouring their accomplishment. 

Now suppose, just for a moment, that aU these devices of 
all men could be brought out in full manifestation I Then, 
you would have human nature displayed, in its real quality. 
What manner of spectacle would it be ? But suppose, fiirther, 
that all these " devices " could be realized, or were realized, 
that is, accomplished. What a world you would have then ! 
But it is only for a moment that we can suppose such a 
thing; because there is an infinite contrariety in these 
" devices** In an infinity of cases, one man's device cannot 
be accomplished compatibly with the accomplishment of 
another's. It may be doubted whether more than half of 
the cherished designs of all human hearts be not in this 
predicament. In many instances, men are mutually aware 
of this ; each of two persons knows the other's design, and 
that the success of the other's would infallibly be the frus- 
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tration of his own. In other cases, they do not know, but 
suspect, this mortal contrariety. In numberless others, it 
exists, though unknown and unsuspected. Now, supposing 
all men could be set loose to accomplish in the most direct 
way what their hearts are devising, what would be the 
consequence? "We have partial illustrations in the wars 
almost continual among nations or potentates; — in the 
violent strifes and quarrels which occur between little por- 
tions of the community, or individuals ; — in daring acts of 
wrong or revenge. Consider what a grand object of study 
and provision it has been, throughout all civilized, or even 
half-civilized society, through all ages, to put a restraint 
on the execution of the devices of men's hearts. Consider 
the immense labour of legislation, — the vast array of pre- 
ventions and securities, — ^the universal conviction that there 
is devising in men's hearts what would be ruinous if carried 
into action. 

But, what a consideration it is, that " the devices ofama/rCs 
lieart,^^ taken altogether, are his scheme for being happy. 
And so, the great collective whole of the " devices " of all 
hearts, constitutes the grand complex scheme of the human 
race for their happiness. 

Such is the vast confused total of the devices which the 
Omniscient Searcher of hearts has to look upon, in this 
world. And while he sees every part and the whole, his 
single immense will, — ^his one all-comprehending system of 
design, is co-extended (shall we say?) with the entire 
breadth of the scene, — confronting it at every point, and, 
indeed, stretches away beyond it to infinity, — like the sky, 
expanded beyond our earth to other worlds. So that, to 
every device of all hearts, his " coimsel,^* his design, exists 
parallel, whether in coincidence or opposition. In other 
words, respecting the object of every device, he has his 
design. Now there is a world where also this is the case, 
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but where every ^^device,^^ or design, in the thoughts of his 
creatures is coincident with his. Glorious state ! but how 
lamentably otherwise in this world 1 

The text plainly implies a great disconformity, — a want 
of coalescence between the designs of Man and Q^od; an 
estranged spirit of design oil the part of Man. And the 
case actually is so in the world. It is so in two ways, or 
rather, perhaps, say degrees; for many of the designs in 
men's hearts are formed independently of Gk)d, — ^many in 
contrariety to him. 

First,' independently of Him. In what proportion of 
men's internal devisings may we conjecture that there is 
any real acknowledgment of Grod ? One in ten ? One in 
twenty ? In beginning to entertain the design, there is no 
question made, "Will this be approved by Him ? " It 
pleases me, and that's enough." It is not considered, that 
the scheme can come to no real good but as put under his 
direction. It is not considered, that our powers, our means, 
our life, for the prosecution, are wholly dependent on Him. 
There is a thoughtless assumption, " I shall live, doubtless, 
long enough for any such designs. My means are so and 
so; — competent to the purpose, I hope; — opportunities, 
such and such, may be reckoned on; — ^nothing extraordi- 
nary is likely to happen to frustrate. K I should meet 
with ill fortuiie, why, it cannot be helped." The whole 
devising and prosecution are in a spirit just as if there were 
no such thing as Providence, to aid or defeat. Of course, 
there is no committing of the concern to Grod for his direc- 
tion and blessing. " It's all my own affair, for better and 
worse." And there is no principle in the mind, preparing 
it to be grateful to Him for success, or submissive in the 
event of failure. Now is this a false description, as applied 
to nineteen of twenty parts of the devisings of men's 
hearts P It is deplorable, the while, thus to see dependent. 
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frail, short-sighted creatures, confidently taking on them- 
selves the counsel, execution, and hazard, of their schemes 
for being happy, in the very presence, and as in contempt, 
of the all-wise and Almighty Director ! 

Secondly. But even this is not the woi^t; man's heart 
entertains many devices in contrariety to Q-od. In thought- 
less and criminal ignorance, it admits suggestions of designs 
which it ought instantly to perceive to be in opposition to 
his declared will, — to startle at, as at the betrayed visages 
of evil spirits. But it can deliberately adopt them, and set 
its faculties on adjusting the scheme, even when it does 
know the device to be against the Divine approbation. It 
can prolong upon it the best exertions of thought toonature 
it, under the consciousness that to seek the Divine aid and 
blessing upon it would be a flagrant absurdity. It can 
resolve upon it conclusively, under the certainty that the 
Almighty, if he do not blast it with failure, will pimish both 
its success and the iniquity of devising it. Man's heart, 
therefore, can cherish " devices^^ which must, sometimes, 
involve a rebellious emotion of displeasure, almost resent- 
ment, that there is a Sovereign Lord, whose " counsel shall 
stand." 

What a sublime and awful fact, that all this while, there 
is in one other Mind, which has the knowledge and com- 
mand of all things, a fixed design, respecting them all, a 
design paramount to all designs and devices. Look at the 
vast busy multitude, each intent on his scheme ! and then 
think of Sim, serene in boundless and eternal power, sur- 
veying all this concision of schemes, and certain that his 
will be accomplished ! Think of the sovereign principle of 
wisdom and power in his counsel — the principle which 
makes all schemes of his creatures subservient to his de- 
sign, whether by their fulfilment or their frustration. Think 
what millions of these devices break up, and are nothing ; 
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but both tbeir formation and annibilation contribute some- 
thing to his supreme purpose. Millions are in progress 
toward a positive result ; which result, whatever it be, will 
be taken into his intended and infallible result. How many 
men will, eventually, be amazed to see the issue of their 
schemes appearing as a part of his final success; having 
had no such intention, — ^having devised them in perfect 
thoughtlessness of Him, or, perhaps, in a disposition con- 
sciously adverse to his will. 

It might be beneficial, in our meditations, sometimes, to 
bring down such general ideas into particular exemplifica- 
tions. A mighty assemblage of such particulars would come 
into oiy view from the scripture records ; for example, the 
" device " of Joseph's brethren, — of Balak,— ^of Ahitophel, — 
of Haman, — of the enemies of Daniel, — of Herod, — ^and 
even of Judas Iscariot himself. This last '* device " of the 
heart was so pre-eminently execrable that it is described by 
the expression of — " Satan entering into Mm,*^ And often, 
if wicked men, conceiving their designs, could suddenly be 
made sensible of their quality, they would be smitten with 
the horrible consciousness of having admitted, as it were, a 
devil into their souls, — ^prompting them to the execution, — 
and, in that very impulse, pushing them toward Hell. 

In adverting to many of these ** devices," we may ob- 
serve, that the counsel of the Lord is, sometimes, not to 
prevent the design taking effect, in the first instance. He 
shows, that he can let men bring their iniquitous purposes 
into effect, and then seize that very effect, reverse its prin- 
ciple of agency, and make it produce immense unintended 
good. The wicked deviser prepares a poison, and puts the 
quality of his soul in it to make it intense ; Q-od can take 
this, and make it applicable to a purpose beneficially re- 
medial. A malignant persecutor performs his intention of 
exterminating a number of Christians: G-od makes the 
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^ blood of the martyTS the seed of tlie church." But, be 
it alwajs remembered, that the evil deyiser will hare no 
b^efit of Glad's overruling action ; as to him the thing will 
ever be such as the intention was ; he will not be allowed 
to plead, ^' GkM>d has, according to Gk)d's own judgment, 
resulted, — let it go to my account." He cannot saj, at the 
last day, ** See here^ there are thousands of saints who 
became such, in one sense, in consequence of what I deyisod 
and executed." 

Thus, in many instances, Gbd permits, for his own 
purposes, the success, immediately considered, oi evil " dt' 
vi€00,** But, in many others, he direcidy frustrates them, 
as in the case of Haman. How many instances have we 
read or heard of, in which, some sudden turn has exploded 
and blasted both the scheme and the man, — some most 
unlikely exposure, — some incident of intervention appa- 
rently casual, but in its effect, conspicuously providential. 
Often the device has not merely fdled, but recoiled 
vindictively, retributively, on the man who had formed it. 
'' 7^e coufuel of the Lord " predominates. And think how 
many '^ devices** of man's heart there are, at this hour, for 
this sovereign counsel to predominate over. We might say 
to any man, "Consider, seriously, your internal designs, 
and then remember whose counsel there is besides! Beflect 
on your favourite device, — Can you a|^eal to H im for his 
approbation P Are you scheming something which con- 
science tells you is wrong? Consider I" At this hour 
there are men devising projects of injustice against their 
fellow mortals. Will they, can they, have any real good of 
these designs, while " the righteous Lord " maintains his 
power ? To some men, the children of God are objects of 
special malice, " amd the wicked plotteth against the just^ hut 
the Lord shall laugh at him, fir he seeth thiU his day is 
coming** There may be a man, at this very time, contriv* 
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ing liow he may traduce the character, motives, or conduct, 
of some faithful servant of the Lord ; diligently studying 
how he may throw suspicion, — render a misrepresentatioii 
plausihle, — ^make an unexplained circumstance appear a 
crime. Let him look up at the awful countenance of the 
Vindicator ! 

There are many men studying with all their might how 
they may oppose religion itself, God's own cause. Some of 
them devising arguments against its truth and reality — 
keenly intent on finding some defect of evidence— some 
contradiction, — some absurdity, — labouring, as if for the 
•salvation of their souls, to throw some mist of dubiousness 
on what is the most palpable and bright. The " counsel of 
the Lord " is, that his truth shall shine forth resplendently 
over the whole earth, and that they shall be driven into 
outer darknesss. 

Some are devising how to obstruct and baffle the practical 
measures for promoting religion, — and, for their reward, 
they see those expedients and exertions multiplying and 
extending in a wonderful manner. There may be even 
promoters of general knowledge, who are secretly antici- 
pating, as a desirable consequence, that knowledge will 
ultimately explode religion — a mistaken calculation, it will 
be seen! That without which there cannot be religion, 
God will not allow to become the cause that there shall not 
be religion. He will not suffer the general mind to be 
awakened to think, for the very purpose of not thinking 
of Him. 

But there may be devices in the heart, in contrariety ,to 
religion, of a nature less directly hostile — ^but tending to 
make void some essential vital principle of it ; — schemes 
for obtaining the Divine fevour, satisfying the divine justice, 
— obtaining final happiness, — on a different ground firom 
that revealed as the only one — such as, the formalities of 
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religion, or a man's own good works. ' '* The counsel of the 
Lord shall etand^^ that there shall be no redemption but 
through the work of his Son. 

Devices there are, also, for getting rid of the strictness 
of the laws of God, qualifying and softening them,— equi- 
vocating with conscience. But he will maintain the^ great 
standard inflexible and eternal ; and woe to those who shall 
have presumed to substitute a different one. 

And, finallj, there are the many schemes entertained in 
the heart, of a nature not in opposition to GK)d, if they bo 
but formed in submission to his supreme disposal; the 
various projects for temporal good, — ^the plans of life and 
action. Many of these will be disappointed and fail, during 
the fulfilment of Gh>d's own providential plan for our 
passage through life. What need then, in entertaining 
such schemes, to remember the uncertainty of all sublunary 
things, and to resign all to His sovereign counsel, — that, 
when one device, and another, is frustrated, we may humbly 
and complacently repose in his determination as the best. 

On a view of the whole matter how important is it, that 
all the designs of the heart should, in principle, be conformed 
to the spirit of his unalterable counsel ;— that in all our 
projects we should be conscientiously and solicitously aim- 
ing at a general conformity to his wilL Then we may 
rejoice in the " demcea^* that succeed, — and be assured that 
those which £ul, do so because he has designed for us 
something better. "We may even be assured, that schemes, 
formed in a sincere intention to serve and please him, will 
not, in being frustrated, lose their reward. 

Last of all, let us remember that there is appointed a day 
when *^the secrete of all hearts will he revealed,** How 
many devices which were formed and could not be carried 
into effect, will be exposed in illustration of the spirit of 
those who formed them; how many black designs that 
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neyer went further than their recess in the heart, — but 
also, many pious and ezoeUent ones. And so^ not odIj the 
actions, but the "" thyught^ and imtmU of ike hearty** wiU be 
of Bdghty effect in the final flentoneob 
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Mjltthbw xiv. 22 — 83. Mabk n. 45 — 66. 

** .4^2^ straightway Jesw conttrained his disciples to yet into 
a shipf and to go h^ore him unto the other side, while he 
sent the muititudes awa/gi^ ^. 

Wb mighty begin bj observing, that th^e needs a special 
disposition, and a yoluntaiy and earnest ^fort of tbe mind, 
to receire anything approaching to an adequate idea of such 
wonderful transactions in the hist(»y of our Lord. Persons 
who reflect on the state and movements of their own minds, 
sometimes recall a striking scene which has just been ex- 
hibited to them, in the sacred history, to think how they 
were aSbcted by it at the time of reading it. And tl^ 
wonder only then springs up, — a mingled wonder, partly 
at the thing itself, not till then duly admired, — and hardly 
a less wonder at themselves, that they should not have 
been more struck and amazed by what was presented to 
their attention. And they become conscious, (and reproach 
themselves for it,) that they did not give thdbr full and fixed 
attention to the wonderful object. If they proceed to ask 
themselves, why, — how, this could be, they may find several 
causes ; but the chief one is a criminal one— the want of a 
a serious habit of mind, — and so, of the requisite sensibility 
and aptitude to take strong impressions of great things. 
A serious and religious habitude of mind is the indispen- 
sable adaptation for receiving the Aill impression. 
But, besides this, there is required, as we said, an effort 
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to bring the mind to a close and intimate contemplation of 
the object or the scene, — an endeavour to look on it as 
near and as thoughtfully as possible, — to have imagined 
how it would have been to have actually seen and heard. 
It is grievous to reflect, what a difference is made by, 
distance of time and place. When we feel assured that 
the thing was «(?, what does it, in reality, signify that it is 
not now, and here ? When our souls can go out through 
all time and place, shall they, nevertheless, be so dependent 
on immediate impressions on the senses ? The mind might 
surely say, " What are time, and place, and actual seeing, 
and hearing, to me, while I can realize within myself the 
important transaction, or spectacle^ which the infellible 
testimony describes to me ? " 

It may, indeed, be of no material consequence whether 
we do this, with respect to many striking and wonderful 
things which are related and described to us. But, 
assuredly^ it is of very great consequence when we come 
to such things as the amazing events related to us in the 
sacred history ; and, above all, those recorded of our Lord, 
in his visit and sojourn upon this earth. At each wonderful 
event in that history, let the reader pause and ask, ''What 
was this for, with respect to the people who beheld it ? 
What was the feeling required in them when they witnessed 
it ? What feeling was it, which it was contemptible, and 
even wicked, for them not to have, at the time ? " He can 
tell; and he reproaches them, — ^perhaps is astonished at 
them, if they appear not to have felt such impressions. 
" Well, but then>" let him say, " how do these great events 
concern me ? What for, does the Divine testimony bring 
them to me ? To amuse me ? or merely to fill up a little 
space in history ? What for ? They are to certify, to me, 
the Divine commission of Jesus Christ, — -to display to me 
the power, the goodness, the glory of the Son of Qt)d, — ^to 
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show me what an important, what a magnificent, what an 
awful concern, was that of human salvation, and of mine ; 
and that is a pepianent concern, through time, and to 
eternity. But then, these grand events are as important 
now,, as they were then ; as important to me, as they were 
to the persons who lived then, and actually witnessed them. 
But then, again, with what manner of attention, and 
impression, should I now contemplate these wondrous 
transactions in the Hfe, and at the death, of the Divine 
Redeemer." 

Such reflections will bring reproach upon us, for that 
slightness of attention, and indifference of feeling, with 
which we are apt to read the wonderful events in the life 
of Christ ; and will show, that we need be excited to an 
effort and exercise of mind, to realize to ourselves more 
distinctly, forcibly, impressively, those memorable events and 
transactions, when we read the account of them. "We should 
endeavoxur, for the time, to constrain our utmost attention 
to the scene placed before us; strive to place ourselves, 
in thought, as if there; pointedly observe the circum- 
stances ; conceive how we might or ought to have felt, if 
we could have been actual witnesses ; think how insensate 
it would have been, — what very stones we should have been 
if wonder had not seized us, — ^if instruction had not 
beamed into our spirits, — ^if love and admiration of the 
great Wonder-worker had not filled our minds. In such a 
serious effort, and not forgetting to implore the Divine 
influence, we should often And, that any one of the great 
transactions would stand displayed before us in a stronger 
and more instructive light, than in the too ordinary manner 
of their passing before us. 

Let us, for a few moments, try to exemplify this in the 
instance of the short narration we began by reading. It is 
given with that unrivaUed simplicity which pervades all the 
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eyangelic histoiy, and which was befitting the historians (rf 
Him who spake aad acted in a manner quite distinct fnmk 
that' of anj other that ever dwelt on earth. It is sudh a 
Bianner of reUting, as leares those who can impute ooa- 
triyanee, fiction, and imposture, no pretension to hot{e^^^ 
except at the cost of losing all pretension to pereepUon, 

Our Lord had just performed one mighty miracle, that <^ 
feeding five thousand persons with five loaves and two 
fishes, — a miracle in one view, of a more pilpably dbect, 
inmiediate, and decided character, than even the descent of 
the manna in the wilderness ; that is to saj, there was more 
phunly no room, if we may so express it, for the Divine 
agency to interpose the operation of any natural cause, as 
we are accustomed to call it. Not that, in the caae of the 
naona^ it is possible, in the smallest degree, to conceive of 
any natural cause that could intervene ; but there was, at 
least, much more space of time for an operation on ti^ie 
matmal elements, and the effect was not wrought so directly 
under human observation. Here, in the case of our Lord's 
miracle, the fact was, plainly, under the immediate sight of 
a vast multitude of people, that a certain small quantity of 
bread and fish was, within one hour, an immensely greater 
qiumtity. This done, the multitudes were sent away. 

Now, after such a transaction, how long, would it be 
thought, might the performer of such amazing works inter- 
mit, and, as it were, repose from, his mighty operations ? 
Beholding him as a immy amidst this stupendous agency, we 
might have had a transient feeling as if he should subside, 
for a while, into quiescence,— -take some time to enjoy, for 
a space, the glory and the triumph, and receive, in a digni* 
fied inactivity, the honours due from the people, as the 
performers of grand worldly exploits did. But no ; we feel 
no surprise, to see him, a few hours afterwards, giving another 
display of his sublime power, in a quite difierent manner. 
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Eeflect, li^re, wliat a tribute we inToluntarily paj, (and, 
indeed, too often without consideration,) to his peculiar and 
glorious character. We take it as all in but right order, 
quite natural, and almost of course, that he should per- 
ibrm prodigies of superhuman power, almost as the ordinary 
course of his action. "We never think of him aa rising 
above himself in these mighty achievements, and then 
subsiding down to the level of mortality and himianity, tOl 
a mighty power should come on him again, to raise him to 
meet some great and extraordinary occasion. We never 
think of him as needing to make his grand performances 
rare, — ^to give them an interval to collect the due admi- 
ration. Whence is this, but that we have a settled estimate, 
or, at least, impression of his character, as entirely different 
from that of any other visitant on earth, and transcendently 
superior ? But here comes a perversity of our minds, — 
namely, that we regard these astonishing works, in their 
crowded frequency, as so proper for him to do, and so easily 
and familiarly within his power, that we do not duly feel 
how marvellouij^ they are. How ill-oonditioned is the 
human spirit ! If his mighty works had been but few, the 
sentiment would have been, that it had become such a 
being as the Messiah was predicted, and professed, to be, 
and come to the world on so awful and sublime a purpose, 
to have performed many more. But, on the contrary, they 
crowd upon us in rapid succession, and then, — they are 
only so appropriate to him and his grand office, — so natural, 
so much of course for him to perform, that we are the less 
sensible how wonderful they are in themselves ! We want 
to see the energy of agonizing difficulty, and the pomp of 
display, to excite our admiration. But we are diverting 
from our immediate subject. 

In the evening, the multitudes went away, and he con- 
strained his disciples to enter into a ship to cross the Lake. 
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How totally unaware were all they of what was lummouslj 
before his mind, as to be transacted a few hours later ! 

One has ofben been struck with the idea of the solitude of 
our Lord's spirit. How many things incommunicable, of 
which there could be no mortal participator. What thoughts, 
what a profound consciousness, that could not be unfolded 
to any human intelligence. And how many things in his 
vision of the nearer and the remoter future, on which he 
chose to be silent. He was mysteriously and internally 
alone, whoever might be with him. In this instance he 
chose to be personally alone, and commanded the departure 
of his disciples. 

It may be conceived that the dignity of our Lord's 
character required that sometimes all mortal society should 
retire from him ; that they should be made to feel, that he 
belonged not always to them; — that he must sometimes 
have employments pre-eminently sacred, and withdrawn 
from all mortal witness or approach. He, therefore, sought 
the dark veil of deepest solitude, secluded in the loneliness 
of a desert mountain, and the shades of night. His employ- 
ment there was prayer In what strain we can never know, 
and should vainly conjecture. It is presumable that some 
of his prayers must have been of a nature infinitely peculiar, 
— ^totally different from aU other prayer ever offered upon 
earth. With our belief in his Divine nature, we are met 
by an idea of something mysterious and enigmatical in the 
fact of his praying. It is almost inevitable to admit the 
thought, that some of his communications with the Almighty 
would be more expressly in that character than such of his 
devotional expressions as are recorded to have been uttered 
in the hearing of his disciples. At all events, the solemni- 
ties of intercourse with the Deity formed, an admirable 
conjunction between what he had done and what he was 
about to do, — a dignified employment of the interval And^ 
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on all accounts, this worship was the sublimest and the 
purest that ever ascended &om this earth to the Almighty. 
And it was a worship by One who had a world's eternal 
interests depending on him, — ^involved in what he did. 

He could have remained all night in such occupation and 
such a desert. But another scene required his presence. 
His disciples might have wondered what his design could 
be, and when, and how, they should meet with him again. 
Though the Lake of Q«nnesaret (or ** sea of Ghlilee," or 
** sea of Tiberias") was only five or six miles across, they 
had been, in their small vessel, labouring against adverse 
wind and water, many hours ; for it was now several hours 
after midnight. That they had not Him with them in tho 
tempest, would augment their distress and dismay. They 
probably had not yet attained the faith that he could, absent, 
preserve them in defiance of the storm and the biUows. 
While they were thus employed and alarmed, their atten- 
tion was suddenly seized by something else than the storm, 
and which even made them insensible to the tumult of the 
raging elements. 

Now, how important a faculty to us is Imagination, — and 
yet at best how feeble and deficient! We want to place 
ourselves in the condition of seeing, suddenly, this strange 
spectacle, which ** they all satoJ^ Think of being in this 
vessel, in the midst of this commotion, and, seeing a human 
figure, positively such, though with the indistinctness of the 
faint light of night or earliest dawn, — ^this figure walking 
over the surges, unaided by any solid support, perfectly at 
ease, with an entire command of its action ! — a being that 
was on other terms with those elements than any frail 
mortal man — ^perfectly absolved from the laws under which 
all men are subjected to them, — ^think of such an appa- 
rition 

The emotion of the disciples would be heightened by 
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perceiving that the portentous figure had them in liewn 
Thej would apprehend that a power and an aotkxn ao 
mysterious were directed, in some mann^, on them. And 
their terror interpreted, tiiafc this form, and this action^ 
came in awM alliance with the tempest. They probably 
imagined that thej saw th0 t^ q>irit of the storm — a 
power which actuated these elements to violence. In this 
object, therefbre, they saw concentrated all that was Plann- 
ing in the tempest, — ^insomuch that the tempest itself 
became secondaiy in their apprehension. Iheia irresistible 
impression was, that it was ^ « spirit; *' a clear proof that 
it was the established popular belief that spirits sometimes 
made themselves visible to mortal eyes; (a persuasiim 
which has prevailed over the whole world, and could not 
so have prevailed without a foundation in truth). It 
is almost always a dreaded phenomenon ; because we have 
no power over spirits, and they may have a fbarfbl power 
over us. 

The portentous figure, having approached the vessel, 
proceeded in a direction to go by and pass away. That 
indication might not give any relief to their fears. 7or 
their doom might but have been sealed by this fbarfiil form 
having approached them, and looked upon them. He might 
be now passing away to leave them to their inevitable fate. 
Observe, in all this, what a decided impression there is on 
human minds, that the beings of another world are their 
superiors. Not only heroes and philosophers have trembled 
at the apprehension (and infidels and Uasphemers too), but 
the holiest men, and the greatest prophets, have Mt an 
awful emotion at the sense of their presence. And it is well 
there should be this impression of the superiority of spirits, 
though it may be ofteil mingled with superstition. ** Me 
went " (Mark says) ^^ as if he would have passed by them.^* 
He would thus give the completed proof that he was inde- 
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pendent and n»8ter ci the el^nent; he needed not tiie 
ship, — ^was at home on the tempestuous deep. 

He stilly howerw^ w^s veiy near, though not near enotigh 
for them to reoognise his person ; — and when the terror g[ 
the disciploB had reached i^ last point of human endurance^ 
he kindlj spoke to th^aai (in a yoice pretematuraUj strong, 
but whkh they knew), — " It is I, he not t^aidJ* 

Shall we take this for an emblem, and div^ to the 
observation, that we mCH"tals, that our souls — in this sinfiil 
state and world, are inY<dyed in &r more formidable perils 
than those of a tempestuous sea^ — And tiiat we need just 
the same deliv^^er, in his Ic^tieor .character of Eedeemerp 
How necessarj that m^i should become alarmed at their 
danger. And wh^i thej are so in genuine earnest, and crj 
out — ^He, the rery same^ says, ^Be not afraid, — ^I am 
here." 

When he so spoke to the disciples, what delightful ac- 
cents, to be heard through the roar of the 8t<»rml And 
when all the taror was seized just in its full strength, and 
conyerted into grateful adoration — ^what on energy of piety ! 
Peter was so elated that he entreated to be called to meet 
his Lord on the waves. We may doubt whether, in a peiv 
son of cooler temperament this request would not have beeui 
sinful. Christians should never seek extraordinary trials of 
their faith, when there is no duty to summon them. Their 
Mth will then fiaiL And Peter incurred a practical rebuke 
of his hasty presimiption on his faith ; he was soon made to 
feel that it was far less than he had been confident it was. 
But this rebuke, both in fact and words, was accompanied 
by the mercy which stretched out a powerful hand to save 
him. It should have made him more cautious afberwards in 
his avowals, his too sdfKX)nfident boastings, of what he 
would do and dare for his Master. '^ thou of little fuith^^^ 
he said. Observe, faith is proved to be very defedive 
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whenever creatures are more dreaded thaa the Sovereign 
Lord of all creatures is trusted. 

He entered into the ship, as it appears, while the tempest 
was still raging. And never was the intervention of a pow- 
erful friend and benefactor more welcome, — excepting (if 
we may once more turn the history into emblem), excepting 
when he comes to the soul under the terrors of guilt, or 
anticipating the terrors of death. But here, again, he 
changed their joy into an overwhelming amazement. They 
had just admitted the joyful hope that he would enable 
them to weather and escape the storm. But, quite different 
from this ; the consequence of his coming into the vessel 
was, that instantly there was a perfect calm, and the next 
moment they were miraculously brought to land. For 
John says (vL 21), '^ Immediately the ship toas at the land 
whither they wemtP They were overwhelmed again. This 
appeared to them, too much, almost, to be believed. There 
is more than intimated a strong censure of this feeling; 
and observe, by one of themselves, that is the relator, — 
** Jbr they considered not the miracle of the ha/oes, for their 
hea/rt was hardened^^ (Mark vi. 52.) It is a charge of cri- 
minal dulness, and inaction of intellect. They would not 
have been so astonished, if they had properly reflected on 
the preceding miracle. Their having seen him exercise a 
power that could create, ought to have prepared them not 
to bo amazed, to this almost incredulous degree, at the sight 
of a less demonstration of power. 

But men are not creatures of thought and reflection. 
That which is connected with tumult and material 
magnificence, and where there is a mighty impression on 
the senses, strikes them as greater than a calmer phe- 
nomenon, in which thought, wisdom, , may perceive still 
Bublimer evidence of greatness and power. 

However, it ended right; for they worshipped l^i^n as 
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" truly the Son of Ghd" with a conviction, a solemnity, and 
an ardour, which we may well believe would have expected 
hardly less than the lightnings of Heaven to fisdl on any 
one who should have dared to deny it. He accepted, as in 
every such instance he did, this worship, by this solemn 
title. He went on land, was recognized by the people, 
(" straightway they knew him" that is, he was known,) and, 
in prosecution of his grand commission and career, pro- 
ceeded to new labours, new instructions to illuminate the 
people, and new miracles to convince them. 
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mOBBBBY or QOD. 

Mataohi iii. 8. 

** WUl a mm rob Qodf" 

Thb ordinance of Otoi has been that men should hftye 
certain things on certain conditions, belonging to them 
severallj, as their own. But there has always been a 
mighty propensity to break through this great law. This 
has been the grand grievance and mischieJ^ thro^h all time 
and everywhere, — among all orders of men, each in their 
own way, — ^monarchs among the rest. To restrain it, by 
fear of punishment, has been a chief object of human law- 
making ; and with very imperfect success, as we know too 
weU. What would the condition of society be, if there 
were no such laws, and ij^ in no other way, punishment 
were to be apprehended P We do not at all wonder at this 
disposition and practice, with respect to property as among 
men. But here, in the text, is another kind of robbery, 
which does sound strangely ; of which many may be guilty 
and little think of it. 

" Boh Qod /" — ^it might be said, — " who could ever think 
of a thing so monstrous ? — ^the very idea, the very words, 
are horrid. If that crime could be committed, what would 
it deserve ? But how can it be P Yet it seems it can be, 
— ^for the next words are, " But ye have robbed we." True 
enough, there is n9 ascending to heaven on such an enter- 
prise. Not Satan himself, with all his dreadful army, (the 
black legions who once were there,) can do that. How 
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Binch kss, if tbis were worth saying, any daring, miserable 
rebels of the mortal tribe ! But, indeed, wbat is there in 
heaven that wicked men could wish to take? Why, they 
will not take the trouble to aaik from heaven the veiy best 
things that are there ! Nay, they will not even have them 
given, — they are offered, and offered in vain. 

But, we are to be reminded l^t heaven is not the only 
domain of God's vast property. All here on earth bdongs 
to him as well. And so, it is in the midst of things 
belonging to him that we are conversant, living and acting. 
Look and see what there is that dpes not belong to him; 
with no mark on it to tell, so that, '' We may do what we 
will with this, without any regard to him." But, now, if 
all belongs to God, there oomes in tke liability to commit 
robbery against him. For, it may be, that there shall be no 
general habitual sense and acknowledgment of his sovereign 
daims; no feeling that all does so belong. This is the 
comprehensive spirit and principle of the wrong toward 
him, and will go into many special forms; this state of 
mind is a general refusal to acknowledge his law ; it says to 
him, ''Do not thou interfere with us here. Do not be 
telling us that this and that, anything, everything, bebngs 
to tiiee. Be content to insist (m thy rights, — ^thy dues, — 
somewhere else, — ^in heaven, — anywhere but here. Here 
we are, in a place that is our own ; — and we will have it our 
own way ; — let not a foreign hand be laid on the things.** 
This is taking, as it were, the whole ground at once from 
God, and assuming a licence for every particular act and 
kind of robbery. Under the predominance of this spirit, it 
does not signify what one kind, specifically, he may tell us 
be has a right to ; there is one answer for all cases. As if a 
man had obtained wrongful possession of a tract of land, 
and the person whose right it was should assert his r^ht at 
one time to a particular building on it, at another to a firuit 
TOL. n. B 
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tree, a well, Ac. — ^the usurper would say, **! shall not 
contest about this particular and that — I refuse the whole 
claim." 

Coming to a more particular account of what may justly 
be called ^^rohhi/ng God** we may say, that it is so, for any- 
thing to be suffered to have a stronger power over us than 
his will, so that, that shall haye from us what his will 
obtains not; whether it be our own inclinations, — or the 
opinions of men, or the spirit, customs, example, of the 
world. These are strong powers, — ^and are sure to array 
themselves, in maay instances, against the will of God. In 
a particular case, his will is declared ; — requires so and so. 
"No;" says one of these evil powers, **not so, it shall be 
thus,** Which do we obey ? " Not so ;" again in another 
case, sa^s another of them. These are plainly in a con- 
spiracy that we shall "roJ" him. The question is, do we 
agree with them, — ^yield to them ? if we do, we take on our- 
selves the guilt of robbery ; — ^the guilt of all the wrongs to 
God which these incite us to. 

There should be conscientious care to form a right, honest, 
judgment, of what is due, of what belongs, to God. This 
estimate cannot be made out in the same exact manner as 
the appointments under the Jewish economy, the thing 
referred to in the text ; netting, in them, was lefb to de- 
liberation. But in our case, there requires a serious, sm- 
cere exercise of thought ; — such thinking (in point of grave 
and patient attention) as an intelligent upright worldly 
man would employ on some important affidr to be adjusted 
between himself and another party. We are to consider, 
that we are nothing, and have nothing, but from him; 
whether so much, or so much, of any kind of service would 
really be too much to give to him, — (why too much?) — 
whether that measure, where perhaps our inclination would 
stop, would not be too little ; — would it not, let conscience 
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honestly say. What says the Divine Word ? what say the 
best examples? Thus the sincere mind may come to a 
judgment as to what it is that it would be robbing God to 
withhold from him. 

It hardly needs be added, that this guilt is incurred by 
misapplying to other uses what is due to him. As if a 
Jew, of whom, on any occasion, a slain beast was required, 
iis a burnt offering, had said (and done so), "Why not, 
instead, use it in the sustenance of my family ; — or in hospi- 
tality to my friends, — or, give it to the poor and needy ?" 

But, a few plain particulars should be specified, of what 
we cannot withhold from Qt)d without this guilt. One, 
plainly at first sight, is, a very considerable proportion oi 
thought concerning Him. What an amazing multitude oi 
thoughts passing in and out of the mind! Thousands, 
perhaps, in a single day ! It is a duty to see to them, what 
they are about ; many of them come independently of will ; 
yet the will has a large power and responsibility, for, we 
can think of what we choose. To a great extent, the 
thinking is necessitated by things to be done ; but, after 
all, there remains a great deal just for voluntary choice. 
And here, how much is due to Gkxd ? to him who has given 
the very power of thinking ? Is a little thinking, — n, slight 
occasional thought — enough ? how should it, in all reason, 
be enough. Such thinking implies that the subject (in 
any case) is indifierent or insignificant; at least to u& 
Look at the small proportion of thought about God, and 
then ask, what is the greatest, strongest reason for think- 
ing of anything? Look at it, and consider, — ^is this in 
any proportion to what God is ? to the fact of his inti- 
mate constant presence ? Is it in any due proportion to 
what he has said to us? in any proportion to what we 
depend on him for ? to 'what we deserve from him ? to what 
we shall receive from him ? if quite the contrary, then we 
•"rob Qodr B 2 
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Fear, of the deepest most solemn kind, is due to Gbd. 
We haye, naturallj, an awe of power ; to feel none of it, 
in the presence of the greatest oonceiirable earthly power, 
would be deemed (if, indeed, it were possible) rather as 
stupidity than courage. But, what is the right habit of 
feeling toward a Pow^ to whieh all other power, all in the 
uniyerse, is nothing P — a power awfully holy, at the same 
time, in nature, and in requirement. Will, then, a diminu- 
tiye, frail, sinful, creature say (in effect;) — "Eyen so; — 
here, neyertheless, i» an impregnable being that trembles 
not, — ^a fortified breast, inyaded by no awful emotions, — 
cool, intrepid, imdismayed, while almighty energy is in 
action all around it, — as a rock proudly standing up ia a 
boundless oceaivj^gardless of the will, the sanctity, the 
commands, the threatenings, of the Infinite Power, — ^making 
no account of his long forbearance to destroy, — ^indifferent 
to all consequences, or rather, braying them ?" '' Bob 
OodI** Why, that is the fiuntest description; it is to 
defy ! How frightful to consider, that this, more than all 
this can express, or feebly shadow out, is the actual con- 
dition of innumerable minds all around us. 

But there are other tributes due, corresponding to what we 
may cidl the more attractiye and gracious attributes. ^^WUl 
a man " refuse the gentler affections — love, gratUude, humble 
reliance? These affections are to be giyen, — ^to go out, — to 
something. And are they just to go out to a few inferior 
objects close around us, and stop there, quite absorbed? 
Do they there lose their warmth and force of emanation, so 
that they can go no further P Is it that the immense great- 
ness of the Diyine goodness, bemficence, kindness, mercy, 
chills them, repels them P Do they shriyel and wither under 
such a glorious sunshine P Is it, then, to the perfect ezcel* 
lence, the supreme goodness, the transcendent beauty, that 
the soul of man is to be indifferent and insensible P What, 
to loye something, must it be of a low and little nature. 
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imperfect, uncertain, nnBatisfactory, and even tainted with 
Bin ? or, mnst it be sin, its very self? Oli, it is a sad and 
most hatefol condition of our natiure ! 

As to the claim to latitude, — let a moo. think what one 
single day's care of God over him is worth ; and, to judge 
of it, let him imagine, if he can, the suspension, the with* 
drawment, nay for one moment, and t^e consequences! 
There would be an instant rush into ruin — into notinng ; 
no time for him to catch, in falling, at ike aid of any 
inferior supporter; he would be precipitated down and 
perish. The Diyine instrucftion sent to him, what is that 
worth? One expression, token, of mercy to him as a 
sinner, what is that worth ? One gracious promise to him, 
as a feeble, endangered, mortal creature; what is that 
worth P But, then, the coUeetiTe value oi the whole of all 
these things ! And wiU he refiise the due of gratitude ? 

There is, again, the sense and the habit that should be 
maintained in exercise, of dependence on God. A man 
(suppose) has to make a very long journey, through a 
region he has never traversed. He says, " What have I 
to reckon and depend upon ? What are my means to start 
with ? What will be my resting places when tired ? What 
my shelter in case of storms P What guides shall I have 
when in intricacy or perplexity P What means of defence 
in perils P How I do wish I had some frigidly, sagacious, 
courageous, person, to go with me!" Now, here is the 
condition of our journey through this world ; and, on this 
dangerous enterprise, Gk>d claims to be acknowledged and 
sought to as our all-sufficient Guardian. What shall we 
say to him P for we must, that is practicaUy, answer some- 
thing. He is to be acknowledged or disowned, as the great 
Patron, Protector, and Guide. Shall we say,—" No; we 
can bestow our confidence more desirably. It is too much 
to be under the continual necessity of having recourse to 
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Him, — BO that we are not to plan, calculate, pursue, or even 
kope, but in dependence on him, with invocation of him ; — 
it will be 80 much interference. His offering himself as our 
aid and protector, is but, in another form, insisting on being 
acknowledged our Master. It will involve an interdict, a 
refusal, to us, a recourse to some other kinds of assistance. 
We shall not be allowed the privilege, taken hj those 
foreigners planted in Samaria, who worshipped the Lord 
and sought to their own gods. Why may not our own 
understanding and ability be competent? And we may 
trust we shidl not want for friends. We see people do 
obtain much good in the world without this constant refer- 
ence and recourse to God; and why should not we? If 
there are to be difficulties, grievances, afflictions in life, 
why, we will hope for the best for encountering them. 
And, at last of all, no doubt we may do wisely, when every* 
thing else fails, to have recourse to the help and the mercy 
of G-od." 
Now all this is flagrantly to " roh God" 
But, we have to look further, at the full breadth of the 
declared law of God; the comprehensive sum of his com» 
mands ; a grand scheme of the dictates of the Divine Will, 
placed peremptorily before us, and abiding there, as per- 
manently as our view of the surface of the earth, or the 
starry sky. Literally so, as our Lord declares, " Till heaven 
and earth jpasSy one jot or one tittle shall in no wise jpass from 
the law." But, unhappily, we are so apt to view this as 
only something without us ; not feeling, emphatically, that 
it is something withm us ; that is, the rights, the claims of 
Gk)d in us, to that whole extent. This, if seriously reflected 
on, warns us to what an extent we are liable to " roh God" 
For each and every precept tells of something we may re- 
fuse him, namely, the obedience; and a temptation stands 
dose by each. Each one, making the demand for him of 
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something in ns, seems also to say, " Wilt thou deny 
himP" Another, and another, still speaks in the same 
authoritative tone* But oh ! then, what an amount of 
wrong we may commit, and be conyicted of, against the 
greatest Being, and the best ! 

There are some that seem to " rob God^'* of nearly alL 
And with so determined a will, that there would seem but 
to need some more precepts (if that might be), for them to 
extend their injustice. 

Others, not so bold in this wrong, think they must render 
something^ but that a partial tribute, and a small one, may 
suffice. They wish to have something to allege to him, in 
proof that they do, in some way, acknowledge his rights* 
As in the case of some legal contracts, where there is to be 
some trifling, nominal, payment, merely as acknowledgment 
— a pepper-corn rent. And this partial acknowledgment so 
rendered wiU probably be, in those points of obedience, 
where there is the least of effort, of sacrifice, or of tempta- 
tion to the contrary. And a kind of mock-humility may 
be saying in excuse — " Why, all we could or can do were 
most imperfect, and partial, and little, at the best, and 
surely the difference cannot be essentially important be- 
tween a little, and a little less,^^ At the same time, that 
same little that is rendered (and least inconyenient to ren- 
der) will be highly magnified. 

Many appear to think that if they do not rob men (if 
they render to them what is due), there needs not much 
care about what is specially and directly due to God* As 
if they should say, ** This (to men) is care and trouble 
enough in all reason ;" or, " nothing can really be given to 
Him, — or be called depriyation if withheld ; — ^no injury can 
be inflicted. He wants nothing from any of his creatures. 
To his greatness and happiness, anything that men can 
render or withhold^ would not be the fraction of an atom^-« 
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would be infinitely less than a small cottager's tax to tbe 
revenue of a mighty monarch.'^ 

This would be simply to deny ^nd explode the essential 
prindple o£ the relation in which a dependent careature 
must eternally stand to its Creator, Preserver, Bene- 
factor. 

But at the same time let be remembered that it is not 
for his own sake (in any sense intelligible to us) that Ood 
requires our homage, service and obedience. It is for our 
sake; because all the things he requires will be for our 
good, here or hereafter, not only because he will so, but by 
the nature of the case. To be confoormed to the will of 
GK)d, — ^to be de^ghted in performing services to him, — ^to 
be animated with the love of holiness, and all that is good, 
and hatred of sin,-^thi8 would be to be happy (in heaven 
itself) — ^therefore required. 

And thus it will come to be found, that in robbing GM, 
men iniquitously and fataBy rob themselves. Deluded 
mortab ! they imagine it is to be just so much gain to 
themselves! and in a certain, immecUate, but disastrous 
sense, it is so. In refusing obedience to a Divine precept, 
they do gain whatever graj^eation there can be in the sin ; 
as, no doubt, the forbidden fruit tasted deliciously to our 
first parents. The time, that might be employed in serious 
devout worship, they have for amusements, &o. The appli* 
cation of money — ^we mean of such portion of it as would 
rightfully belong to God, and is robbed from him, either by 
vain and vicious expenditure, or by parsimonious, insatiable 
accumulation. 8uoh profit is there of robbing Gk)d; but 
how will the matter be found when it comes to the ajccount ? 
Take alone this consideration, that which God has be^i 
robbed <^ by them, he cannot have for them, as a treasure 
in heaven, of the offerings and services s^it i^ to him from 
faithlbl servants h^re below. It will have sunk into the 
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earthy or gone to the winds, or, been giyen to the G-reat 
Enemy. 

After thus insisting on the preceptive economy we are 
under, — on law, duiy, obedi^ice, is it necessary to introdude 
a caution against legality ? against the pharisaic notion of 
merit in rendering to God what is due to him P If it be, 
there is, instantly at hand, the observation, that self- 
righteousness is a flagrant robbery of God. In matters of 
duty and obedience, we have to approach him, so to speak, 
on the side of justice, (and it is, with so miserably imperfect 
an obedience at the best, that a datm for justification 
advanced upon it would be repelled by that justice, and 
blasted as with flames;) — then, for acceptance, solely on 
tiie aide of mercy, as manifested to us in the mediaticm of 
Christ, ^is is announced to us in every possible form of 
en^hatic declaration. Then, a legal, self-righteous claim 
for acceptance and justification, how dees it bear on the 
mercy of God ? It plainly tells him he shall not have the 
glory of saving by pure mercy, — shall not receive our 
grateful acknowledgments of &ee, superabounding grace, — 
l^t we know better than to ascribe such an efi'asion of 
goodness to him. It tells our Lord and Saviour that the 
loffy language of the gospel concerning his great work, 
oug^t to be abated, — ^that he must be satisfied with a very 
limited gratitude, inasmuch as we could newly do without 
him. Now, this would be the most fatal conjunction of the 
two kinds of robbery — of God, and of ourselves. 

But then, again, tiiere is the same wrong against God in 
an (^osite form; that is, when men taksb advantage of 
grace and mercy to exempt themselves from the obligations 
of duty, as dictated by i^ Divine law. As if they should 
aay, '' If we are to pay such large tribute to i^e attribute of 
mercy, we will balance it, by withholding that to justice ;— 
it is too mnch, equally to honour two attributes ; — by the 
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one attribute being satisfied, the other shall be silenced ; — 
or, if it presume to speak to us of duty, we will reply by 
alleging free grace.'* But, from what cause was the grand 
intervention of grace, in this appointment of the Mediator ? 
why ? But because there had been a fearful breach of the 
Divine law ; for remedy of which — that so awfiil a fact 
should not be permitted to pass, as if in defiance of God — ^a 
new and amazing kind of interposition was absolutely neces- 
sary. And shall this very mediation, 'appointed for this 
very reason, be perverted to the horrid purpose of abro-* 
gating the authority of that very law ? 

But to come to an end. "We mentioned, in very general 
terms, some things as due to God ; to specify particulars 
were endless; but we will name one (as bearing on the 
object of our present meeting), that is, the duty of promoting 
the cause of Qod in the vjorld. That cause being in the 
world, there is, in Sis estimate (in which he cannot be mis- 
taken) ^ some certain amount of what is due from men, in 
promotion of it — due, therefore, to Him. Now, it might be 
a formidable revelation, if He were to declare that amount, 
and then set it against what is rendered. And if each pro- 
fessed servant of God, and follower of Christ could be 
supposed to be asked, — " Will you have your individual 
part of the statement set before you?" he must be a bold 
man who should, instantly, and free from all apprehension, 
say, " Yes, I am sure of what it will testify." For instance, 
a man who sees that religious good, in his neighbourhood, 
might be done by him, in various ways, or one way, ifh^ 
had zeal, activity, liberality, &c. A man who sees worthy 
attempt?— commenced trials to do good, struggling, almost 
sinking under difficulties which he could efiectually aid. A 
man who, if he could be content with less of state, and 
show, and style, in his mode of life, might afford much to 
the good cause. A man who is economically and success^^ 
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fullj Baying, and thinks he may as well save G-od's share 
with the rest ; or eyen does not recollect that any accounts 
are kept in heayen. "We hardly need specify, a quite 
opulent man, continually augmenting his wealth; but, 
though a professed Christian, regarding the slenderest out- 
goings for the cause of God as quite enough. One has 
come in the way of knowing, here and there, diyeiB such 
indiyiduals, — members of Christian churches — ^punctual in 
attendance on ordinances, — ("fills up his place,") — ^yery 
regular in their conduct, free from the ordinary and ex- 
ternal yices,— but, while perfectly well known to be yastly 
rich, not less notorious for niggardly parsimony in their 
contributions to the cause of Gtod — plainly *^ rollers of 
Qod^ Now^ I cannot pretend to know much of the right 
formation and discipline of churches, hut it does always 
appear to me, that there must he something very unsound in 
the constitution of a church that retains such a member. 
They are expected, and justly so, to exercise discipline in 
yaiious things yery censurable, but not of the worse kind, 
(great imprudences, temporary lapses under sudden tempta- 
tion or proyocation, injurious actions of a minor degree, &c.) 
But here is a great flagrant IdoIiATEB in their communion, 
who might just as well go on his knees, and literally worship his 
gold and silyer, if put in the form of an image; (his objection 
to haye it put in that form would be that it would pay '' no 
interest!" yet he would aflect to admire Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego !) — ^and yet, it would be thought a fsuiatical 
excess to rise up and assert that he is no fit member. 

But howeyer, we haye no great number of "passing rich " 
men in our dissenting societies; and must mainly depend 
on persons of moderate (some of them yery moderate) 
means. The claims come, indeed, yery offcen,-^the stronger 
needs to be the impression whose claims they are, and the 
assurance, that though men can giye to Qoi " only of what 
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M hii oum,** jet he accepts it, less as the payment of a debt, 
thaa as a firee tribute of love to him. For it is remarkable 
that eyery form of generous language is ^nplojed bj him. 
There is, then, a certainly that what is giren to his cause 
will be, on the whole account, no loss. What m^i in a 
pore spirit render to GK)d, will come back to them h^re, or 
meet them hereafter, in a manner to testify that their Lord 
has not forgotten. 

And, as the **^iftt or God are without repenkHM^y* so 
will the ^sifU TO €hd he mthovt repefintanceP 
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THB DAY 07 SMALL THUraS. 

Zechabtah iy. 10. 

** Who hath dwpUed the day of small thmga f " 

Thb question supposes the actual thing inquired f(»r, 
namelj, that there are such persons. It is not one of the 
questions which imply the answer that none have done the 
thing described ; as for example, the question, " Who hath 
directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being his counsellor hath 
taught him?'' Isaiah xl. 13. 

For, the contempt of small beginnings has been quite a 
common feeling. We have an instance in the case which 
the text stands against — ^the founding of the second temple, 
after the return of the Jews from Babylon. And any tract 
of History affords examples. Divers of the great powers, 
and influential systems, good or evil, that have had a 
mighty effect, have in their apparent insignificant origin, 
been despised. Sometimes an individual, entering on life 
in a mean condition, neglected, depressed, ill-treated, has 
risen to great power over the political or intellectual 
condition of mankind, Christianity itself in even the 
person of its glorious Founder, was '^ despised and rejected 
cf men'^ The apostles and primitive Christians were 
regarded as the '' offscouring of all things." The contempt 
entertauded for the slender beginnings of such grand move- 
mentSy continued till they became great enough to be 
dreaded and hated ; contempt was often affected still ; there 
was a forced laugh through the dark disturbed looks of 
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dotestation and apprehension. We may thus see the 
question of the text answered, both in reference to the 
small beginnings of things magnificently good, and of such 
as have been indifferent or bad. 

But our object is to comment exclusively on the 
tendency in men to indulge contempt for good things in the 
littleness and weakness of their beginnings and early 
operations. 

The case with our world is, that man, having lost his 
original goodness, was thenceforth to be under an economy 
of discipline for his correction and partial restoration ; but 
that the operation for this was not to be sudden, — rapid — 
overwhelming — ^universal; — not one comprehensive stu- 
pendous miracle of transformation. No; the divine 
scheme was (the fact shows it) that the work so grand ip 
the final result, should be, by various processes, commencing 
in different periods of time, and parts of the world — and 
commencing in an apparent littleness of agency, power and 
scope, so as to appear, in human judgment, incompetent to 
a great purpose, — struggling with dif&culties, — slowly 
progressive, — ^gradually combining, as springs and rills find 
their way to combine in rivers, and rivers fall into con- 
fluence, in their magnificent progress to the ocean. 

"Why has the Sovereign Wisdom appointed it so? 
Whyp Human wisdom is reduced to silence. The 
inquiring mind may look, with long intensity on the 
mystery, but there is no gleam or glimmer , through the 
darkness. And none can tell how fiur it is through that 
darkness to the region of light. A consequence or two, 
however, of the case being so, may be noted. It is a 
higher discipline for the servants of Q-od, as agents, in a 
good cause, as it brings their principle of obedience under a 
more plain, unequivocal proof; they render a more simple 
obedience, (more on the bare principle of obedience) — a 
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plam, direct sabmisBion to authority and command. It is a 
stronger trial and proof of their sincerity, faith, and 
patience, so that they rather act from believing than seeing. 
It tends to keep them under a direct, pressing, conviction 
that all the power is of God. "My feeble hand! my 
baffled will! No success but as He pleases! " They will 
have a stronger sense of the value of the good that is so 
hardly and slowly accomplished, — ^will verify and prize its 
worth by small portions. As a man, in a slow, laborious 
progress to wealth or high distinction, appreciates each 
added particle and step of advance, — abides a little while 
with each, dwells complacently on it. As an edifice, reared 
stone by stone, instead of as by Aladdin's lamp. 

To return to the text. There is much of a disposition to 
undervalue, " despise^** the small beginnings, and slow, early 
stages of a good work. It were well, if we could expose 
the error and injustice of this disposition. 

Andy for one thing, shall we say, it comes from not duly 
apprehending the preciousness of what is good, in any, 
even the smallest portion of it. Any essential good, in the 
highest sense, is a thing of inexpressible value ; especially 
so in an evil world, where it is scattered among baser 
elements. It is a particle of heaven dropped on our soil, — 
a " pearl of ffreai price" Let us not say, it is but so much, 
or so much; that is, so little. Look at its quality, its 
colour! Who would throw a small piece of gold away? 
It is a thing to delight ourselves with; is it not even the 
more so, because it is scarce ? Here is what Satan has not 
been allowed to steal. Some things may have only a 
relative, this has an absolute, value. If " despised" in the 
small portion, it will not be rightly estimated in the large. 
For it were, then, not the quality, but only the quantity ; 
whereas, the large is valuable because each pa^ is so. 

Again ; in the indulgence of this disposition, it is left out 
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of sight, how much, in many cases, waa requisite to be 
previously done, to bring the snudl beginning into existence 
at all; it did not start into existence of itself. Though 
'^ smallf^* it may have been the result of a large combination. 
What providential conjunctures, — ^progress of society, — Vmg 
and anxious thinking in minds touched by the finger of 
God, — ^attempts, trials, made and frustrated, — sometimes 
sufferings endured, — ^and contempt, — " deqdsin^^^ enough 
Midured, sometimes, before a worthy design could be made 
a practical thing — ^be in an organized form for action. Now 
this should be reckoned into the value of the thing. It is 
the precious, compounded extract of ail these materials. 
Sometimes one thing, and sometimes, another, could be 
specified, in default of which even a hopeful attempt could 
not have been made. 

Another thing is, that we are apt to set fiu* too high a 
price on our own efforts and services, as estimated against 
their results. The thing accomplished appears as yet but 
'^ small,** but '' To think what it has cost us ! Far enough 
from ' small* truly, have been our labours, expenditures, 
sacrifices, self-denials, inconveniences, pleadings, — ^perhaps 
prayers." We have striven, — why such perverse and baffling 
opposition? We have reasoned, — why so few convinced, 
when the reasoning was the very sunshine of truth ? When 
we have convinced,-^why such indifference and inaction? 
We have contributed money, — why such parsimony in 
many who have more of it? We have preached, — ^how 
little the people are mended for it all ! We have formed 
schools, or taught them, — does one in ten of the pupils 
become such as they ought all to be ? We have circulated 
bibles by the million, — where are the large conspicuous evi- 
dences of the benefit? Where does the book turn the 
house to a temple? Our self-importance cannot endure 
that so much of our agency, ours^ should be consumed for 
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80 small a result. A tenth part of the pains should have 
done as much. It is not an equivalent; and it is a hard 
doom to work on such terms. 

In such ways, a good cause, in its first small successes 
may be, in a sense, said to be " despised,** even by those 
who do something to promote it. Por, they undervalue it, 
— ^are mortified at it ; it does not repay them, — elate them, 
— do them honour. But, by many others there is felt a 
real, unmodified contempt. They laugh (but with malice in 
the mirth) at the schemes, undertakings, and hopes, of 
zealous, good men. It is within the recollection of some oi 
us, for example, what unlimited scorn was poured on the 
Serampore Mission, in all forms and changes of contemp- 
tuous language, — in publications, and senates, and camps. 
" The madness," it was said, " of men who could dream of 
converting Indian pagans, by means of bibles, preachers, 
schools, and paltry tracts!" And less or more of such 
scorn has assailed every new project for religion, in its 
origin and first stages. 

'Again ; it was observed that we over-rate our own efforts 
in regarding the effects, the results, as so little in propor- 
tion to them ; it may be added, that we over-measure our 
brief span of mortal existence. We want all that is to be 
done for the world, to be done in our time ; that a vast pro- 
cess should make a visible, measurable movement, going 
along with our rapid succession of months and years. We 
consider not, that the Divine scheme is formed on the scope 
of immeiisity and eternity ; that aU the parts of it must 
proceed in equalised relation to one another ; something in 
slow progress here may be waiting the advance of some- 
thing elsewhere, to be in consentaneous operation. But we 
want to contract the Almighty's plan to our own limits of 
time, and to precipitate the movement, that we may see 
clearly to the end of it. Something like as if a man, com- 

TOL. II. a 
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meneing the process of etdtivation on the edge of an 
American wilderness, should be vexed that the vast extent 
of forest cannot be cleared in a year or two ; or, a wish, 
that the lands and seas of the globe could be narrowed in 
order to a quicker traverse. 

In all this, there is the impiety of not duly recognizing 
the supremacy of God. Being called on to act our little 
part in his grand scheme, we begin to say, — " Let us un- 
derstand it first, in its entire extent; — ^its proportions, 
harmonies, — relation between means and endB." And what 
for ? "Why, plainly, that we may see whether we can make 
it &ur plan. We are not content to say, " It is God's plan, 
and that's enou^." We want it to be such, that we can 
take it for our«, on its own reasonableness and wifinbm, 
independenl^y of the will of God; irreligiously saying, in 
effect, — ^* We must know distinctly what we are about, 
while giving our service in this concern.** In all this, 1^ 
grand essential of religion, Faith, is wanting ;*— faith in the 
unerring wisdom of the Divine scheme and determinations ; 
a mighty conviction that infinite intelligence cannot be 
wrong in judgment; — ^faith in the goodmsts of Qt)d; the 
absolute certainty that infinite wisdom and power cannot 
be otherwise than good ; it is in subordination to some 
transcendental good, that good is not accomplished faster 
here. Faith is wanting in the promises of Gk)d; that his 
servants shall, in the succession of their generations, see his 
cause advance from the small to the great, though this be 
not granted to any one, separately ; that their little labours 
sh^ be, each in their turn, approved and recorded; and 
that they shall at last exult in the glorious consummation. 

JEEe shall bring the headstone thereof with shoutings,^ 
(Zech. iv. 7.) 

With such Faith, let us look on " «*i?i% qfsmaU things,'' 
and remonstrate against the tendency to despise it ; whether 
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it be in good men, &om impatience, and a very censurable 
self-importance ; or in worldly men, from irreligion. And 
to tbis purpose it would not be a quite foreign reference to 
look, a moment mto tbe Natural World, as baying an 
analogy emblematical of a bigber order of things. Tbere 
we see many instances of present actual littleness contain* 
ing a powerful principle of enlargement: tbe seed of a 
j^ant, — ^tbe germ of a flower, — tbe acorn of tbe oak. Does 
tbe planter despise it? — ^tbe unclosed bud,— tbe slender 
sboot P Sball we say, look at a small particle of fire — ^bow 
insignificant ! But tbere is in it a mysterious principle of 
tremendous power. Tbere is Inftmcy, tbat of man, — and 
bis cbildbood; but does tbe parent ^ deepieey tbis "^ 
of email things?*^ Let us turn to tbat bigber department 
(tbe religious and moral), wbicb is denominated in a more 
peculiar sense, tbe kingdom of God on eartb, tbe promotion 
of wbicb is tbe cause of Q-od. Tbere tbe tbings tbat as yet 
are ^^ smalV^ are to be estimated not according to tbeir 
present dimensions, but according to tbeir principle, and 
according to wbat tbey are to become. We are to recognize 
in tbem a Divine principle ; tbat God bas put in tbem bis 
will, bis power, bis Spirit. If tbey be of bis originating, bis 
appointment and approval, — ^tbey bave in tbem an inex- 
tinguisbable principle of life and power bowever inconsider* 
able tbey appear ; tbey have in tbem, tben, tbe value of tbat 
principle. 

But it may be asked, — ^wbat tbings, as yet apparently 
small, come under this description P We answer ; all 
tbings, judiciously and in good faith, attempted to promote 
tbe best cause, tbat is, to diminish the awful sum of human 
depravity and misery. Por example, — efforts to diminish 
the dreadful amount of ignorance ; that mankind should be 
raised out of tbe grossness of a mere sensual existence, to 
pass a mere animal life and die, — should bave their souls 
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brought to exist for their own selves, and not merely for 
the forms of matter which they dwell in ; should have light 
let in through these bodily inclosures ;— that they should 
not remain wholly unapprised of a thousand things which 
concern them, — should be rendered capable of being treated, 
and treated with, as beings that know the meaning of 
things ; and not meet the more enlightened just as if it 
were mere dull matter meeting mind ; — so that they should 
not be as a cast-off mass of humanity, with which cultivated 
humanity feels as if it had nothing to do, and be content 
with that condition. Now the system of efforts and means 
of working this important business, with any thing at sQl 
like the due extent and activity, is of comparatively recent 
origin ; so that, though that has been a considerable effect, 
it is still " the day of small things;*^ and there has been no 
lack of " degpisers,'* even up to the present time, as seen in 
contemporary publications. 

This topic, of course, includes the progress of Education. 
The wide opprobrious neglect of it, through generation 
after generation, neglect by State, and Church, by the 
wealthy of the nation, and ipagistrates and parents, — ^had, 
left it in so wretched a condition, that to many it seemed 
almost hopeless : while others, who did not care for its con- 
dition, ridiculed those who were not willing to let it remain 
so, — ^wished them success of their drawing water with a 
sieve. Much has been done, certainly ; more, we hope, will 
be ere long. But, considering how very little it is that 
millions receive, and that hundreds of thousands receive 
none, we must confess that it is '' the day of small thmgsy 

"We must name, the progress of genuine Qhristia/nity^ in 
even a nation nominally Christian; its present degree of 
prevalence, in real belief, feeling, and practice. We should 
not, and would not, be uncharitable ; but suppose, such a 
thing might be, as that, the Infallible Discemer, who will,. 
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at the last day, make the manifestatiou, were to distinguish^ 
by some visible sign, who are genuine Christians (that is, 
reaiiy in earnest about religion, sincerely devoted to God 
and Christ, intent on salvation,) would not such a mani- 
festation of the respective proportions be an overwhelming 
spectacle to a pious and benevolent mind ? But who, unless 
instigated by Satan, would ^^ despise** this measure of pro- 
gress and prevalence? No; rather we should bless God 
for so many, and for [every one ; and, while under an awful 
impression of the mystery of the) restricted prevalence of 
Christianity, yet in a confident assurance of a glorious out- 
pouring to come in Gbd's'due time. 

If we look widely abroad, beyond our immediate sphere, 
over the vast portions of the human race under the domi 
nation of all manner of imposture and delusion, it is indeed 
" the day of small things** for Christianity. But then, what 
is it, that, on this account, shall be despised ? Is it Christi- 
anity itself, which Gk)d has sent on earth ? Or, is it God, 
who has sent it P Or, our Saviour, who brought it ? or, the 
benevolent interest that good men take ? or, missionaries 
who go, and indefatigably labour? or, the translations of 
the Bible into various languages? or, the converts made, 
however comparatively small in number ? or, the alterative 
process, short, as yet, of decided conversion, but partially 
breaking up the inveterate fortified security of superstition ? 
No; the good is essentially valuable, as we were saying 
before ; — valuable for what it is ; and also for what it por- 
tends. For itself, considered alone ; the testimony to this 
is in heaven, for ^'angels rejoice over one sinner that re' 
penteth;** — and on earth, for what devoted, apostolic man 
would not justly rejoice (and all good men with him) over 
one true convert from paganism ? And at home, does any 
faithful minister " despise ** even the first unequivocal mani 
^station of a happy change in one individual ? 
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But we say, that commencing operations and moyements 
in the cause of God, have a warning against men's contempt 
of their smallness at first, in virtue of being destined to 
advance to something greater. We maj be eonfid^at that 
when Gtoi makes, or causes, a begiiming of a good wc^nk, it 
it is intended fojp progress and expansion. It is most 
oertainlj, not a single, solitary thing, at onoe a beginning 
and an ending ; a mere unmeaning phenomenon ; a tramd* 
tory meteor. Xt is in a connection and train to something 
which is to follow. And what should that be, but more 
good, and still more, interminably P For if it be good in 
the " smaUy* better still in the large ; therefore worthy ot 
GK>d« What else should God design it ioaty when it is 
plainly adapted to become on immense good ? Would he 
just show what it might become, and then extinguish it ? 
make the tree of life spring up, to cut it down? Not, 
surely, just to prove that he is able to maintain its existence, 
even in perpetual littleness, in defiance of an evil world that 
that would destroy it P Not, for example, to show that he 
can preserve a littie spot of Christianity, oxie small Christian 
church, in the edge of the interior of a vast pagan realm, in 
spite of attempts against it? It must be for progress. 
And, in fisicty we see that the good things sent to make their 
way on eairtii have been progressive and enlarging — civili- 
^tk>U9--*knowiedge, — ^rational science, useful arts, — Christi* 
anify itsdl^ and the indispensable means for promoting it. 
So that while our " day " is that of " wudl thmgs,'' in com- 
parison to what we desire, and hope, and pray for, it has 
considerably a eharact^ of magnitude, as compared with 
that of our remote, (and ev^i not very remote,) fore&thers. 
And wo may, soberly, think we perceive some signs ok 
aceelerated progress ;— some dawn of a more bright and 
powerful dispensation. We are uot now, therefore, to lose 
our Mth or earnestness in praying, " thy kingdom come.'* 
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At the same time (to revert to our word ^^soherhf") we 
should take care not to talk and boast extravagantlj of 
what is done, — of what we do. There has been indiscretion 
in this matter. A soldier is is not to blazon some minor 
successful actions, and inroads on the enemj, as if they 
were half the war and the conquest. We may well rejoice 
at the ^^ lUtle cloud like a man's hand^^ and say, ^' Th^re is a 
sound of rain, and even some drops," without saying, 
" What a prodigious shower is falling ! " 

But now, to remonstrate and warn against '' detpisimg** 
To a decidedly irreligious contemner, we might say, 
" Beware what you do ; for, " if the thing he of God^" you 
are daring JEKm by your contempt. If there be something 
of his spirit and power contained and acting in things, it is 
not safe to make free with them in ihe way of soom, how* 
ever inconsiderable in magnitude they may seem. If we 
might suppose such a thing as that, in the early stage of 
the transactions in Egypt, a bold pagan had seized the rod 
of Moses, and flung it on the ground in contempt, — would 
it not have turned to a serpent once more ? '' Who hath 
despised ?*' It may one day (not ^^a day of small things'* 
THAT,) be a question, not of rebuke, but of judgment* Or. 
that day, will not be forgotten a contempt of the intro- 
ductory littleness (say, ratiier, undisclosed dignity) of what 
Gt)d had determined to adTanoe to greatness and glory. 
" Behold, ye de^isers,^Hmd vfondeVy'-^and perish ! " 

There is, also, the admonition to those who are too apt t% 
fall into som^hing like what the text describes, — ^not from 
faostiUty to rddgion and gmieral improyement, but from 
want of faith,^>from indolence, cowardioe, or mere woiidly 
calculiktion, — ^reckoning things without reckoning on Gbd. 
To undervalue is in a certain sense to " despised* They are 
cold and unbeHeving, just the opposite extreme to frmatical 
and visionary. As the speculations, and projects, and 
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moyements, and hopes, for making the world better and 
happier, come under their view, they say, at each turn, 
"That will not do, — ^there are no adequate means, — 
obstacles are insuperable; — there will be much labour for 
yery small result ; — think how foolish it would look in the 
event of feilure ; — we have enough to do to mind our own 
interests ; — the time is not come yet ; will it not be more 
pious, as well as more prudent, to wait for signs ? — ^a good 
and great object, certainly, if attainable, but these small 
means, and agencies, and successes, what do they amount 
to for the purpose?" We may answer, "This is, at any 
rate, the way to keep them small, as far as ^ou are 
concerned; and they will be kept so (that is, in their 
amount of human agency,) unless there be better men than 
you. And would you wish that there should be no better 
men? That thus a good work should remain small and 
stationary, or even cease, by the refusal of all to co-operate 
in it, that so they might turn their own fault to their own 
excuse or justification ? They kept the good thing small, 
and then alleged that very smallness ! Think ! if this spirit 
had always prevailed in the slender beginning of worthy 
enterprises, — ^when a band of patriots were conspiring to 
free their country, as once in Switzerland, — ^the Eeforma- 
tion (to name that once again) ; — or in the instance, where 
a few good men joined and prayed together, collected a few 
pounds, and Dr. Carey preached to them, to " attempt great 
things, and eaypect great things,^* 

In remonstrating against the temper in question, shall 
there not be an admonition to examine whether pride, or 
sluggishness, or covetousness, have not something to do 
with it? In some cases it partly proceeds from the less 
blameable cause of a gloomy, apprehensive, disconsolate 
constitution of mind, — ^looking on the dark side, — dismayed 
by difficulties, — ^prone to fear the most and hope the least, 
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dwelling on remembered and recorded Allures more than 
successes. 

But there may be the interference of pride, A man 
shall have such a notion«of himself, and of a good cause, 
even the cause of Gtod in some humble form or department 
of it, as to deem it unbefitting his dignity to connect or 
concern himself with it. It is not of an order, or in a 
state, to reflect any honour on a man of his high senti- 
ments, refined habits, or consideration in society. To take 
any part in it, might lower his level, — ^bring him into 
contact with an humbler class of human beings and 
Christians. Is it favoured and promoted by persons of 
account in the world ? " JETave any of the JPharisees or the 
rulers believed f*' Every one has observed, when any 
specific scheme, religious or philanthropic, is bringing into 
shape and operation, what anxious eagerness there is to 
obtain for it the countenance and patronage of persons of 
rank and wealth ; — this is an appeal to pride ; — ^it is known 
that then it wiU not appear ** a small thin^" — ^will not be 
liable to be " despised." 

With some men, a good work or design (acknowledged 
to be such,) is of ^^ small" account, when it has not the 
quality for routing their sluggish temperament, — no brilliant 
points^— no glare — no explosive sound, — proceeding in a 
quiet, steady tenor of operation, instead of bold impulses, 
and striking adventure, — ^with nothing to excite gaze and 
wonder. 

Chvetousness is to be marked, emphatically, as one of the 
most decided practical ^^ despisings,^'* Most truly does a 
man treat the good things as contemptibly small, when he 
deems them not worth his money, that is, money which 
ho could afford. The extension of the preaching of the 
gospel is not worth his money, — ^nor the building of places 
of worship, — ^the better education, — expedients for reform- 
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ing tlie wicked,— entOTprisei for conyerting the heathen,-— 
in short, the whole cause of Christ. He sees such things 
labouring with deficient means ; some of them, yet much 
in their minority of force and ^dargement, appealing to 
him ; but no ; they are not worUi his money, l^ his sole 
standard of value ; for him the noblest cause might remain 
diminutiye and powerless to the end of time. 

It may be here suggested, to imagine the feelings towards 
the close of life, of men who remember haying despised a 
good work in the time of comparatiye feebleness,, but have 
livedo to see it struggle through its difficulties, and now 
advancing into strength and expansion. In minds incor- 
rigibly bad, there is intense malignity, (though perhaps no 
longer openly proclaimed ) ; — ^they regard the thing almost 
as if it were a personal offence and insulin like what has 
been reported of the apostate Julian. 

But we would rather refer to such as were not positively 
enemies, whose '* despidng^^^ in a mitigated sense of the 
word, (that is depreciation, — standing aloof from a good 
cause,) was from little faith, self-sparing, £ELlse prudence, 
worldly calculation. They have to remember their cold, 
Tmfriendly looks at the oonoem and its advocates^ — their 
perverse ingenuity in finding or making objections, — ^their 
predictions of failure, — ^their assumption of sounder judg- 
ment in making them, — ^how their fitvour was withheld, 
when worldly or irreligious men derided, — how their 
assistance was refused, when there was a pressing need of 
means. They have lived to see that the good cause could 
do without them, «id that there were more generous^ liberal, 
magnanimous spirits to be found in the community. Thi^ 
have lived to see the discountenanced undertaking advancing 
in a hopeful progress. But, no thanks to thun^ that a new 
force has been brought into the field for conflict with error 
and iniquity, — that some " dark placet of tie eartik " are 
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partially enlightened, — 'that there has been a little extension 
to the kingdom of Christ— that souls have be^i converted; — 
that misery has be^i alleviated. A disconsolate feeling arises 
on such a review, — ^ I might have been - rejoicing with them 
that rejoice,^ " There is mortification at the least, but a 
much better sentiment in a mind now rightly affected — 
regret. 

Well ; at all events the good cause of Q-od* of Christ, of 
human improvement, is certain, is destined, to advance 2aui 
triimiph. This is amply assured to us in every form of 
declaration and imagery in our inspired volume. Bevelation, 
after looking back, over a long, wide, dark scene, has a 
delightful aspect toward a still wider bright one. And who 
would not prefer the order of having the fairer part of the 
world's long, eventful . day to come, the latter ? And, 
on the ground of Eeason itself, we may be perfectly 
confident that, under the dominion of Infinite Power and 
Qt)odness, what is good has on it the impress, and decree, 
and certainty, of an ever augmenting prevalence — partly 
in this world, interminably hereafter. What is approved 
by Him — honours Him, — ^resembles Him, must be made 
successful, triumphant, and predominant, iii His empire. 
He will not forever suffer the enemy's camp on his grand 
field. The awful mystery why this triumphant ascendancy 
is so slowly achieved, — so long delayed in this world, will, 
it is reasonable to believe, be one of the subjects for 
illumination in a higher state of existence, where enlarging 
faculties will have endless duration for their exercise. It 
may then be ^een, that the whole Course of this world, from 
the beginning to the end, was " a day of small things^' as 
compared with the sequel, — only as a brief introduction to 
an immense and endless economy. 

Meanwhile, let us devote ourselves to the cause which 
is to enlarge its powers and victories through all the ages 
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of time, to go magnificently into eternity. Let us be 
faithfiil to that kingdom wliicli has already beheld the decay 
and fall of so many proud and mighty empires—the Assy- 
rian — Persian — ^Soman, — ^we may almost add the Ottoman ; 
— it survives them all, treads on their ashes and ruins, and 
will, in its onward progress to universal dominion, realize 
the prophetic emblem of ** the stone cut out mthout hands/' 
demolishing aU hostile powers, an;d becoming as '^ a ^eaC 
moumtavnfillmg the whole earth.'' 

NoTB. — In the former editions, the introduction to thi^ lectoie and a few 
sentences referring to the Serampore Mission, were taken ftom the discourse 
that follows, on the same text, which is now printed for the first time. Ih 
the present edition the lecture and the discourse are gi?en with scrupulous 
exactness as they appear in the original manuscript. — ^Ed. 
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LECTUEE LXI. 

OS OONTEMFT TOB SMALL BSanTEmfTeS. 
[a DISOOUBSa PREACHED ON BEHALF OE THB SEBAKPOSB MISSION.] 

Zbchablah iv. 10. 
" Who hath despised the day of small things V^ 

The question does not imply that such a thing may not 
happen. Por contempt for small beginnings is one of the 
most ordinary displays of the human disposition, in all 
departments of affairs, but especially in things connected 
with sacred interests* We need not doubt that this was 
the case when Noah began building his ark. When the 
walls of Jerusalem were rebuilding, after the captivity, the 
enemies said, " If hut a fox go up, he shall hreah down their 
stone toallJ^ It is related that when the commencement 
was made of laying the foundation of what was to be 
Eome, o^e of the persons present expressed his contempt 
by leaping over the humble construction. Individuals 
appointed to be of the greatest importance in the world, 
have often experienced contempt in the beginning of their 
career. When David, a " stripling," came from the sheep- 
fold to the camp, how was he received by his martial 
brethren? And history does not want for instances of 
some man who eventually had a great influence on the 
condition of the world, experiencing contempt in his rise, 
in his youth, in his first aspirings, projectings, and attempts; 
but in process of time attaining the ascendant over millions, 
— ^a benefactor or a terror to nations. And then there was 
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our Lord Himself, " the bright and morning star " of the 
moral world, contemned as a vain meteor when he rose ! 
"We cite him as an instance, though in one view there was 
nothing " small *' in the beginning of his glorious era, since 
it began with a manifestation of Divine wisdom, power, and 
goodness. But regarding his ministry as the commencement 
of a cause, — of an actual acknowledged dominion on the 
earth, and as compared with the extending and ultimate 
prevalence of that cause, we might account it ^^snudV* 
And think how He was received by the men of his time 
and nation ! ** He was despised and they esteemed him not /" 
— " despised and rejected of men P* In spite of the lustre 
c£ his heavenly wisdom, the charm of his benignity, the 
very splendour of his miracles, they cast on him scorn and 
ignominy. They talked contemptuously of the meanness 
of his human descent, — of the contrast fancied between 
him and Moses, — of his associating with people of the 
lowest quality. "No fear was felt of expressing scorn of 
Him, both in words and actions. The utmost contempt 
that was compatible with hatred was poured on Him from 
every side. They would have disdained even a dream that 
he was beginning a kingdom which was to spread over the 
world — was putting in action a cause which should triumph 
at length over the Powers of Darkness, and all the hostility 
of men. Alas ! how much men have been mistaken as to 
the proper objects of their contempt! and what a vain 
presumption in their calculations! Before men indulged 
their contempt, they should always have had good evidence, 
that there was no quality of Heaven, no principle of 
divinity, in what they despised. For they might be quite 
sure that if there were, the despised object was destined to 
rise up to throw shame and contempt on them. But the 
fact has been, that the ^ain world has always been pecu- 
liarly disposed to an unhesitating contempt of the small 
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bt^imiings of Divine operations — ^to attribute meaimesr to 
what bad a relation to infinite greatness ! The Cbristian 
caose itself, in its early stage (after its Lord bad left the 
world) was an object of extreme scorn. Every ignominious 
epithet was connected with the name of a Christian. It 
has ofben been remarked in what terms of mingled con* 
tempt and abhorrence certain of the great Soman writers 
hare slightly alluded to Christianity. And in subsequent 
periods, most or all of the important reforms relative to the 
interests of truth and religion, have made their first ad* 
Tsnces under derision and reproach, co^t^bined with 
animosity and hatred. So fared the great ^ Beforfnation** 
itself. The denominations of ^^filthf dreamers, raoert, seum 
of the earth, reptiles, profane beasts, madmen,** plentifully 
aoc(nnpanied the more savage denunciations which con- 
signed the reformers to prisons, inquisitions, and fires. 
They cursed, but often they cursed in a sneer. 

Thus " the day of small things " has always had its crowd 
of despisers. No wonder, then, if our missionary under* 
takings have encountered the same, in their small origin, 
and in a measure hitherto. That mission, especially, on 
behalf of which we are, at present, wishing to plead, has 
received quite a superabundance of this sort of tribute, 
from levity, infidelity, and worldly policy. In this particu- 
lar, it has really stood pre-eminent above aU others. In its 
earliest stages, indeed, it was very little heard of, except 
among religious people, and perhaps not much among large 
portions even of them. When it did, incidentally, come 
into notice, in some gay and worldly company, where one 
happened to have heard or read more than the rest about 
what the fimatics of the time were doing, it was regarded as 
another characteristic sample of their folly — as a good 
subject for a passing jest, and was soon dismissed &om 
attention. If, at the next time, it happened to be heard 
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that the local goyemment for the time being, in the East, had 
exercised their power in the way of restraint^ and repres- 
sion, — ^that was well done — ^it was highly proper to " abate 
such a mischievous nuisance." Nevertheless, it went on j^ 
and at length was grown considerable enough to be taken 
into account in the questions of state policy, regarding the 
goyemment of India, about fifteen years since. And then, 
this missionary concern was brought before the whole 
nation. Many of ub here can well remember in what man- 
ner it was received by the worldly and irreligious. There 
was, it is true, largely manifested among them a deeper 
sentiment than contempt. But still, the language of scorn 
was in the utmost activity. All terms of contumely — aU 
figures and parallels to fix a character of abasement, folly, 
and lunacy ; — with an admixture of the light, genuinis notes 
of ridicule. It might have been supposed that fanatical 
frenzy must have assumed a wilder, more extravagant shape, 
in India, than all its own whimsical and monstrous super- 
stitions had ever exhibited, in disgrace of human reason. 
We gratefully acknowledge the Divine interposition in 
frustrating then, and we trust finally, the hostile and 
malignant purpose conspicuous and avowed amidst that 
scorn. 

We now hope the enemies and scoffers will never be able 
to do anything worse than the indulgence and expression of 
their evil dispositions. And these they will express chiefly 
in the form of contempt, and this w the feeling which 
thousands of them would avow, on any reference to the 
subject. The notion of converting a vast, an incalculable, 
population from the religion (so they will have it called) of 
their ancestors, established and confirmed through the suc- 
cession of a hundred generations ; and of a constitution 
peculiarly tenacious, invincible, and unchangeable! "^ 
thm^ impossible, in whole or in part," they affirm and reite- 
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rate, " by any means," " but the means talked and dreamed 
di) for the purpose, what are thej ? A few fanatical mis- 
sionaries, and of insignificant talents, endured, just because 
they are despised. — ^Translations of a book which few will 
ever read, and which many would deem it a forfeiture of 
their sanctity eyen to look into. — ^Attempts by means of 
schools, to inveigle children into a dissension with their 
parents. And the means for keeping this petty ma- 
chinery in action to be chiefly supplied by contributions 
from Idle most fanatical portions of the religioaists in Eng- 
huad. Well, let them (since the hand of power wiU not 
interfere to suppress the thing at once), let them go on 
with their meeting, and declaiming, and praying, and con- 
tributing, till they are tired ; — ^let them &et their madness 
away, and become sober by despair." 

Now we must also let them go on despising our *' day of 
9mM things,^* Nor must we deny that that is its true cha^ 
racter, considered in some views. For example,— if we 
take the amount of all our present human means, and set it 
in comparison against the whole comprehensive object ;--'if 
we take account of the measure of forces (property, tal^it^ 
effort, and energy), applied to this purpose of converting 
heathensi, and set that in comparison against the measure 
applied to other projects and operations j — ^nay, even, if we 
make a comparison between the measure of exertion ap- 
plied, and the proportion of actual success hitherto, that 
is, the direct success in obtaining converts, we must not 
scruple to acknowledge, even to the enemies and despisera 
of the cause, that it «, yet, comparatively, in its " day of 
small thmge** But, at the same time, it would be easy to 
find something to say, even to them. Por ^example, — ** You, 
do not think and feel in the same way about other things in 
their small beginnings. Por instance; — ^the progressive 
powers and ultimate effects of an art or science (as chemis- 
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try, Ac.) ; you will talk enthusiajstically, how we sliall go 
on to subdue Nature — ^make mere matter to act as if it had 
a soul — almost work miracles ; or of an infant colony in 
some wide desert land. Some of you do not think in this 
way of projects for the political reform of states. 

"But further, in other departments you are prompt to 
admire a high spirit of enterprise— the forming of a large, 
ambitious scheme, under circumstances in the utmost degree 
apparently unfevourable to its success ; the beginning with 
but slender means, and resolutely prosecuting, though with 
little advancement for a while, and through the greatest 
difficulties; this you call noble-spirited, — ^heroic, — worthy^ 
at least, of final success." 

" Ton extol some deliyerer of his country from op- 
pressors, invaders, and usurpers, who began his enterprise 
from some cave in the woods and mountains, with the 
feeblest means, under the worst omens. ' Magnanimous 
spirit!' you exclaim * that was not to be deterred!'— If ay^ 
we should not wonder to hear some one or other of you 
admiring and lauding Mahomed himself for his bold project, 
and pertinacious inflexible perseverance! What then? it 
is only when the project is directed to the heat, the im- 
mortal interests of mankind, and to the advancement of the 
kingdom and glory of Gk)d and the Bedeemer, — ^that you 
can look with contempt on the commencement with slender 
powers and very slow success. This is your consistency, 
your equity, your liberal sense ! The piety of the scheme 
spoils. The matter is, that you hate the object ; and the 
case being so, it is for you to see to the consequences ! You 
have need (all consideration about missionary schemes out 
of the question) of a much graver kind of sentiments than 
any that can comport with so vain and self-complacent a 
feeling as scorn." 

But think what a spectacle we have here ! Men of intel* 
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ligence, in a Christian country too, who can be higlily 
self-complacent in indulging contempt even for the very 
principle of a design to extend Divine revelation, and the 
religion of Christ, among the pagan multitude ! Men de- 
lighted in the confidence that any such design must fail; 
deeply gratified in hearing how comparatively few genuine 
converts have yet been gained — and in repeating the asser- 
tions of those who aflfirm there are none ! 

Let us turn to a different view. The sincere friends of 
religion, and well-wishers to this undertaking, for extending 
it to the heathen nations, are not always free from a certain 
sense of discouragement and mortification, at seeing what 
" a day of small thingg^^ it is. They cannot conceal from 
themselves that it is so. They hear the missionary cause dis- 
played in animated and eloquent discourses, and are de- 
lighted to have their thoughts and feelings, for a time, 
expanded and dated to magnificence and sublimity. But 
then, there is apt to follow a relapse and a depression of 
spirit, when they return to the cool, plain consideration of 
the present state of the facts. 

In our own case ; — a Christian of sanguine temper at the 
outset of our mission to the East, fuU thirty years since, if, 
in prospect, assured of such great and unremitting exer- 
tions, would, probably, have been very confident that, by 
this time, a greater number of conversions would be accom- 
plished ; taking into account the astonishing labours of the 
elder missionaries, — ^the number that have been sent to 
co-operate, — the number of places in which they have 
preached, and exercised every capacity of their office, and 
that in simplicity of purpose, — ^besides the amount of pecu- 
niary cost. It may be, that at some moments the question 
may obtrude itself on the most zealous — " Sxwe we an ade- 
quate result^** Might not the same very large amount of 
exertions have accomplished, probably, a great direct effect 
t2 
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among the heathens At home ? If this has really been a 
wdl-judged direction of so much exertion, — ^is it not strange 
and somewhat discouraging, tha4; the Soyereign Lord of 
Eeligion and i^e World should not have rendered so much 
exertion more aninently successful? Does i^ efficacy of 
the work, thus far in its progress, afibrd any appearances 
like signs of a great day of Divine Powot i^proaching, and 
not far off? 

We iAumk it is better not to evade sudh inianiding reflec- 
tions of unwelcome ai^ct,— *not to put them out of sight 
by splendid images; but to let] them come jdainly in view, 
and endeavour to counteract the discouragement they would 
seem to bring. And surely there are effectual considerations 
for this purpose, ready to aiSet themsdves. Indeed at the 
very instant l^t any true and devoted friend to Christ 
and his cause fdeh the most sensibly the depressing effect 
of beholding so limited a success, we should be quite sure, 
nevertheless, of his honest reply to this question, — ^^JDo you 
then wish, can you wish, that this large measure of zealous 
and costly exertion had not been so directed, when you 
look at what has been performed in the Eastern World ? 
(of course not wishing that so much of zeal and enterprise 
for Christianity had itself not existed.) Could you wish it 
had aU been employed another way, and that the work 
in India were yet to begin?" We may be confident, I 
presume, on what the answer would be. But then you 
will deliberately approve l^at the woi^ should go on. And 
vdth the added force of this consideration too, tiiat even 
were it doubted wheth^ the scheme was not prematurely 
entered on, yet, so much having been effected, there ought 
now to be a zealous persevering to realize the utmost 
possible advantage of what has been done. 

While we confess, that comparatively, this enterprise is 
in its ^ day of small thmgs,"^ yet it bears on it some remark- 
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tXAe signs of greatness. For example ; it is of a bold, 
capacious, we may say, ambitious cbaract^. It is connected 
witk large and far reaching contem^ations. EspecinUj, 
it is conoected witb a new and bigber order of tbougbt sod 
interest concerning the kmgdom of tbe Messiah, and bis 
glory. It is signalty different fipom m&ee worldly designs, 
and eren some very benevolent ones, in its involving so 
little of selfieh feelmg. It is connected witb an extraor* 
dinary measure of the emreise, and we trust, tbe spirit^ 
of Prayer. Befieet! wb^ has ascended to Heaven, that 
would not but for these missionffly designs. And> this is 
one of the very noblest characteristics of any design, and 
also one of tbe most auspicious omens. This spurit of 
prayer so largely sent down on tbe Christian Church, with 
a direct relation to effbrts for tbe conversion of heathens, 
can it be accounted less than that sacred fire which (in 
several memorable insttmces) was sent down on the Altar, 
in token that the offering was accepted P 

And b^re think of tbe despisers! They stand deriding 
an object concerning which an incalculable multitude of 
prayers, combined in one spirit and import, have ascended, 
and are ascending, to Heaven ! They think that all this 
adoring supplication might just as well be addressed to 
images of wood and clay. In their view all this but fixes a 
strong ipark of folly on the object. Tes ! its having thus 
its very life and existence in being kept in immediate 
communication witb tbe Almighty ! But in our view this 
is the proof of its dignity, and a presage of its success. 

"We are presuming on success. Now here consider^ that 
^be smallness of the beginning, of a work aiming at 
greatness, will bear a very different estimate under two 
diflbrent circumstances; — ^namely, that the progressive 
and ultimate success is altogether uncertain, or that it is 
certain. In the latter case, tbe small introduction is no 
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longer to be estimated in the exclusive view of what it is in 
itself ; the little commencement justlj assumes a character 
from the greatness of the anticipated sequel. The begin- 
ning of every great work has, in itself, a quality of greatness 
in the view of those who foresee its ultimate greatness. 
Now we, as Christians, feel certain of success, speaking of 
the Christian cause generally, that is, that the religion 
of Christ will prevail through all the world. And then, 
next, we may be perfectly assured that these missionary 
undertakings are parts and commencements of the grand 
operations by which our Sovereign Lord will accomplish 
that glorious work. And therefore while we look at the 
" small thvngsj^^ we behold them magnified by the anticipa- 
tion. And this gives ten-fold force to every consideration 
that can be alleged for the purpose of consoling and ani- 
mating the Christian spirit, while beholding with regret, 
the smaUness of the progress in the early stage. Under 
the advantage of this firm predominant assurance many 
considerations wiU be of avail for sustaining patience and 
zeal. We might just briefly notice one or two of the 
most obvious. 

Let it be considered, that very much of what has been 
done in the first stages, is to be regarded as a preparation 
of the means, the instruments, the engines, the processes. 
It is especially so in the case of the particular mission for 
which we are pleading. It is a mission to a people of 
many languages, and a very considerable proportion in 
such a state with respect to literature, that it is above all 
things indispensable to bring religious truth before them 
in a written shape. And we. need not say what a very large 
share of the exertions and cost has gone to this purpose — 
the indefatigable study of languages — Gleamed natives and 
all manner of aids drawn together to assist, — ^translations 
of the Bible, — preparation of all kinds of works to facilitate 
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the attainments of following missionaries — a Vast and 
expensive establishment for all this — ^with subsidiary 
institutions as schools, &c., — the formation, in short, of a 
comprehensive system of intellectual machinery, — which 
commands the respect of all classes. All this was necessary 
to be done, — ^was the best possible method to be adopted — 
%f the Christian illumination of India was to be attempted 
at aU. But much of all this was preparatory work, — the 
creation of means. Heathens could not be converted by 
the progress of the translation and printing of the Bible j 
but there must be that. laborious process, — and gone over 
again in various languages, before heathens could come into 
immediate communication with the awful authorities of 
religious truth. 

Time will be required ; and we must not think of limiting 
the Divine Being to the measure of the time, for this great 
system of expedients to extend widely into actual operation. 
But it will so extend, — ever, and the faster, and the further. 
And unless God has, as to that region of the world reversed 
his plan of sending his Spirit to accompany his own word, 
its extension wiU be a progress of victory and conversion. 
And consider, — ^when the means shall, on the wide field, be 
accomplishing their happy effect, how large a value, in the 
account of that effect, will be assignable to the 'preparatory 
operations. The future labourers, in periods of brighter 
success may say, " This success belongs, in some large mea- 
sure, to that earlier period when the actual success was 
comparatively smalL" So that the indefatigable missionary 
of the present ^^ day of small things^' is virtually the instru- 
ment of conversion to tens of thousands unborn at the time 
of his closing his labours by death. He is, by rightful 
anticipation, a sharer of the greatest future successes. Thus, 
we must not wrong the " day of small things^* by estimating 
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it exclusively of its consequences, those consefuenees of 
which it is preparing the means. 

Again^ consider, — ^if we must fully admit, &om the nature 
of the case^ and independently of the actual experiment, 
that the difficulties to be encountered by this partieuliBr 
mission must be peculiarly great, we must be consistent, 
and not be surprised to find it so. What means ^*difflculfy,^* 
but that which makes the accomplishment of a purpose hard 
and slow P And tl^ difficulties cannot well be overstated, 
except in the representations of those opponents who assert 
they are insnperablet The wodk is harder in some respects 
than among a tribe of simple savages^ There is a most 
eomplicated, deadly, and tenacious superstition, — a dread- 
ful perversion of intellect. There is a speculation in the 
■uperstition, powerfully operating in favour and justification 
rf practical wickedness. And there is ancient authority, — 
inveterate custom^ — and the iron despotism of ctuten and 
^rmidable interdicts. Now, when aware that all this w so, 
the friends and agents of the Mission are not to be sur- 
prised, and to complain, that its operatiiHi does not go 
rapidly on just as if this were not. If they are dissaldsfied 
m prosecuting the cause on such terms, the question would 
come to be, whether they ought not rather to have under- 
taken some easier enterprise. But has it been in any age, 
the glory of the zealous promoters of the kingdom of ou» 
Lord, to dedine the more difficult enterprises ? And then, 
if in the present instance, the undertaking had been, for 
this reason, declined, — we may ask when, and under wkai 
eircumstaneeSf it should have been entered upon P What \ 
not till those Pagans should, in a great degree, have grown 
oiEt of their superstitiomsy and enl^htened and reformed 
theneelves ! 

StiU,^ however, some friend of the cause may not be con- 
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tent, — ^may allege — ** The operationa have now gone much 
heyond the merely preparatory measures, and why has not 
the Divine Spirit given greater efficacy to the actual exhibi- 
tion of the Gk)spel to so many heathen minds P" The com^ 
plainer must be reminded again of the Divine Sovereignty, 
as a solemn general consideration. But, at the same time, 
we might appeal to his judgment, — " Is it wron^ that the 
servants of Gk>d should have a hard and long trial of their 
patience, constancy, diligence, devot^dness ? That they 
should be put on the plain principle of labouring and perse- 
vering because it U their Master's service ? not stipulating 
for any given proportion of immediate success. Unless 
this is to be the principle, no good and great design for the 
service of his cause can be undertaken, but merely as an 
experiment, subject to be abandoned whenever its promoters 
are not satisfied with the degree of its success. But what 
hope would there be of any Christian project begun and 
prosecuted in such a spirit ? And truly, what grand Chris- 
tian enterprise (since the Apostle^s time) might not by this 
rule, have been abandoned? (I believe, in the case of 
Otaheite, there was, at one time, some doubt and delibera- 
tion whether to discontinue the attempt.) But, now, if 
they had been abandoned ! 

It is pleasing to remark, that in the prolonged prosecu* 
tion of every good and noble design, there have be^a 
favourable uncalculated turns and conjunctures. Now, in 
every such instance, how delighted the patient prosecutors 
have been ! The reflection was, — " If we had not, in spite 
of difficulties, and of the discouragements of slow success, 
resolutely persevered, this auspicious incident, this happy 
turn, would never have occurred, or would have been use- 
less, if it had." One such happy event has often been felt 
as almost a full reward for the slowly sucoessful exertions 
rf mimy years, or a whole Mfe. 
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It may be added, that there is a peculiar honour to those 
who have zealously co-operated in promoting a noble cause 
in its earlier and less prosperous period — ^honoiur among the 
saints, — ^honour before their Mas|;er. Because theirs was a 
more generous service, a more patient resolution, a more 
confiding faith, than could be evinced when the cause was 
advancing into its triumphs. It is easy to manifest a zea- 
lous friendship for that which has victoriously fought its 
way through its difficulties — consigned its despisers and 
haters to contempt — and risen and expanded to a mighty 
prevalence ; — though that, too, may be a sincere friendship. 
But, the attachment and co-operation of highest account is 
that, which adopts and aids a cause in its humble state, in 
its slow, early progress and contest, and labours. Therefore, 
to such friends and co-operators, the award will be accord- 
ing to the same principle as in that of our Lord to his 
disciples — "Te are they who have continued with me in my 
temptations ; and I appoint unto you a kingdom.*' We can 
have no doubt that those of our missionaries who have 
laboured till they died in the service (especially our late 
revered brother Waed), are now exulting that their allot- 
ment in time was, to serve, and urge on, the good cause, in 
its early period of extreme toil and narrow success, rather 
than to be its active ministers at some futiire day of its 
more rapid and extended efficacy. 

We said it is the greater proof and exercise of JFaith to 
be zealous in promoting a good design during its " day of 
sm>all things y And we should consider, that it is on the 
sole groimd and strength of Faith that we have any busi- 
ness with such designs at all. Eor, on any other dependence, 
nothing could be more visionary than schemes of converting 
heathens to Christianity. Considering the radical depravity 
of human nature generally — and in this case, its confirma^ 
tion and aggravation by the m6st gross and deadly super- 
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stition — this being considered, any fancy or project of 
rescuing and redeeming such beings into the liberty, ligbt, 
and purity of the religion of Christ, unless in a reliance on 
God's own intentions and assurances, would deserve all the 
scorn which the ^^ des^isers ^* throw on the design; they, 
rejecting every notion of such reliance, are consistent in 
their contempt. 

Our confidence is because God has sent his gospel on 
purpose to convert the world — declared his word shall not 
return to him void — ^promised to be always with its faithful 
proclaimers, and predicted that all the world shall at length 
feel its transforming power. Faith in this is our only 
assurance and strength in any such undertaking. Now the 
special demand for this faith, and its strongest trial, are in 
the " dai/ of small things** Then is the proof .whether we 
really believe and trust in the Almighty ; and can act on an 
assurance, that though " the beginning be small, the latter 
end shall greatly increase." It is no faith that cannot be 
assured of the accomplishment of great things, and great 
promises, till they are seen to he accomplished ; or tiU there 
be a rapid and magnificent progress toward that accomplish- 
ment ; and that because mighty results are not obtained in - 
the earlier course of operations, therefore feel as if the 
labour and expenditure were but thrown away. While yet 
this disposition may hypocritically pretend to a still higher 
kind of faith, in saying, " God will surely perform his word 
in his oum proper season — let us leave it to Him in his 
better time." It were truly a strange faith — though 
certainly a very easy one — ^by which the professed servants of 
God should pretend to honour his power by withdrawing 
from the patient labours of his cause — ^that would plead, 
" Why should I do a little, with great toil and cost now^ 
since God can do it all whenever it shall please Him?" 
Human means are most apt to be depreciated in terms of 
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false humility, by those who do not like to be at the trouble 
of diligently exerting them. 

In our prospect onward, to the ultimate ^orious success 
0f Cimstianity in the heathen world, we do not look for the 
application of any means, any instrumentality, extra- 
ordinary, in that full sense in winch miracles were extra- 
ordinary. But in a lower degree, that which effects the 
conversion of any deprayed, dark, and obstinate soul^ is 
extraordinary. Li this sense, we do expect an immense 
display of the extraordinary m divine operation. We 
expect it) — ^because it is prophetically intimated — and 
because it is indispensably necessary for accomplishing the 
world's conversion within any reasonable compass oi time. 

!For the present time, we must wait in &ith and hope, 
uncertain in what progressive degrees of rapid enlarg^nent 
this extraordinary intervention and action of the divine 
energy will be diffiisod over the world, — ^uncertain how soon 
may be granted what may appear the first very signal 
mamfestation of it. But we behold the tumultuous 
aeceleration of events and changes in the state of the 
world in our age; and turning thence to the visions of 
prophecy, we behold a corresponding representation of 
mighty commotions and overtumings^— a torrent sweeping 
away in confusion and destruction the old corrupt order of 
the world; and all this expressly in connection with the 
enlargement, and lor the very purpose of the enlargement, 
of the kingdom of the Messiah. While we contemplate, in 
combination, this real and this visionary scene, — ^we think 
it no extravagance to hope, that some of our younger 
firiends here present wiU live to hear of the conversion of 
ten thousand Hindoos and other heathens, for ten, or for 
one^ that we hear of as yet. 

And will not those younger friends, in their then 
Christian old age, rejoice to remember that their pious 
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predecessors zealously, in firixi faitliy promoted the good 
cause, in its ^^day of small things ?^* or, that they them- 
selves, in early life, began to lend a helping hand P 

And as to the unredaimable ^^ despisers^'' there will 
certainly come a day which shall bring upon them the 
sentence, ^^JBehold, ye deipiurSf and ioonder^ and perish /" 
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AGAHrST mBABINESS IS WELL DOING. 

Galatians vi. 9. 

*^ Let us not he weary in toell-doing : for in due season we 
shall reapf if we faint not,^* 

It had been a most happy thing if such had been the con- 
dition of our nature that all of us should rather and sooner 
have been weary in everything else than in well-doing ; for 
instance, in all the amusements and ordinary pleasures of 
life ; but especially in ill-dovng. But we have a grievous 
view of the state of our race in the isjd^ that a great number 
of men seem not tired of doing evil. We need not specify 
the modes and departments. But, observe, what per- 
severance — endurance — sacrifices — overcoming of obstacles 
— ^recovery of spirit after disappointments — what defiance 
of danger ! One might say — " I wish you could be * wearied 
in the greatness of yow way / ' ** 

Now, turning from this mortifying view to the other side, 
can we venture to set forth, and boast, an equal rivalry ? 
Are those who approve and adopt the practice of ^^toelU 
doing " equal in those enumerated distinctions ? "We fear 
not, if taken collectively. Por by " well-doing *' we must 
mean something beyond the ordinary proprieties of conduct, 
— ^things of decided Christian exertion, requiring energy and 
patience. And the case is, at all events, that there is great 
need of the exhortation, " Be not weary.** Even the most 
faithful and devoted workmen, in the worthiest services, are 
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not quite exempt from the operation of causes tending to 
this failure ; they feel them, while they resist them. 

Eor one thing, — there is that very prevailing temper of 
our nature, the love of ease, — ^horror of hard labour. The 
faculties, even such as are called active powers, delight in a 
kind of half-slumber — with a complacent consciousness of 
their existence — a self-flattery of their power, — ^what they 
can do, if they please. They are excited sometimes to some 
agreeable exercise, as long as it is agreeable. But hard 
effort, and under a necessity of continuing it — ^both soul 
and body naturally recoil from that. Why all this work for 
me to do ? Am I never to be suffered to enjoy myself, and 
subside into the pleasant condition of having no demand 
upon me ? Is toil still but the introduction to more toil ? 
Oh! it has the bitter taste of the original sentence and 
curse, " In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat hread.^^ 

And it may be noted that the reluctance and aversion are 
the greater when the labour is enjoined by extraneous 
authority — ^the imperative will of a foreign power. This 
insults the rebellious pride of the heart ; " I am then to be 
a slave, as well as a labourer." And here we have partly 
an explanation of that wonderful patience of activity in evil- 
doing. It is voluntary — self-willed — acting on the impulse 
of the evil passions ; — and those passions are a cherished 
part of a man's self. 

But we should be speaking of yood men's liability to be 
" weary »^ " Good men," we say ; but then, unhappily, they 
have not a completely reformed nature. (" ITAy callest 
thou me good ? *^ ) How far are they from having attained 
that happy state in which they might " love (and therefore 
actively serve) the Lord with all their hearty and their neigh- 
hour as themselves** They have to work for God, therefore, 
in the strength of but a pa/rt of their nature. The 
unreclaimed portion not only does not co-operate, but 
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counteracts ; like a liouse in wHich there is a great biksiness 
constantly to be done, requiring the activity of every one iix 
it, but the members are at variance. What need is there to 
pray, " Ubtitb ny heart to fear thy name,^* that the whole 
forces may be available. 

In consequence of all this, is the necessily of self-deniaL 
We might call it a mode of " wellrdomg ** in itself but we 
rather consider it as a requisite in order to ^^ toeU-doin^** 
And, can we do without it ? in which impcartant branch of 
duty? But it is a grievous necessity— a heavy pressure 
on the springs of activity and power. As if the soid mmt 
expend and exhaust its strength in iighting itself; as if 
conscience pointing to a duty were a signal for a battib 
within; or as if (to take a plainer illustration) a man 
af^inted and required to employ himself in some field or 
department of labour, had a long, hard conflict to get into 
it. But no terms or images can be stronger than those of 
Scripture, " cross " — " torestle " — " mortify " — " crudfyy^ &c. 

Again ; in the service of God (the comprehensive system 
of well-doing) there is a great deal that does not seem 
(primd facie) for ourselves. Then the selfish principle comes 
into operation — " Why am I implicated — ^put under obliga^ 
tion — ^with so much that is without the sphere of my own 
mterests p Have I not enough to do P — even the cause of 
God — ^he is all powerful, &c., &c. And then there are these 
beings, who are, it is true, in a certain remote sense, my 
hrethren — ^but why consider myself as if made for themt 
toiHng to put right the numberless things wrong among 
them? conflicting with their ignorance and perversity? 
enduring, supplying their deficiencies, and necessities? 
doing for them, often, what they ought to do for themselvea 
and, apparently, little good resulting after all ? " 

There is a principle or sentiment of false humility thsA 
tends to " weariness in welUdoiny.^* '^ What !'signifiies the 
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little that I can do ? It will make no difference. My 
whole account of labours and sacrifices will be but a cypher 
in the result ; like a man who has made a long and toilsome 
journey, and looks to see how it will appear on a map of 
the world." Tet, this false humility itself may take its 
turn Yrith pride; and the labours and services that were so 
insignificant — worthless for any effect — are now risen to a 
high estimate ; a magnifying glass has been had in ; the 
figures and items of the account stand out large. " I have 
done my share ; — ^if the effect be small, it is no fault of 
mine. If others did like me — *' 

'i And here we may notice, as tending to the effect in 
question, the complaint of deficient co-operation. Not that 
this is not true, in the wide sense ; for if there were aU the 
" working together '* in every good cause, that there ought 
to be, the world would be transformed by the fact itself. 
And in each one line of important labour there is this 
deficiency; though less so than formerly. We readily 
make a pause in our part of a good work, (lay down our 
implements to think how vastly better it would go on, if 
there were far more to work in it, — and if those who do 
something would do much more, (*as they ought.') We 
fix .on particular ^individtuih, regretfiilly — ^reproachfully — 
indignantly. We do not say, " Lord, what shall this man 
dof'* for we say what he ought to do, and, " hid him that he 
assist ««." We make an actual calculation of what they 
could do ; — then look at the good cause as denied all this 
powerful aid and agency, with some of that feeling with 
which pur perverse nature looks at poverty. And there 
is in the case something of va/nit^y that is mortified at not 
having the hynowr of numbers, power, &c. on our side. 

It may be specified as another thing tending to " toeari^ 
ness in well-doing ^^ that, in the cause of God (peculiarly 
such) the object and the effect of " welUdoing " are much 
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less palpable than in some other provinces of action. It ia 
not so evident and ascertainable what is effected. In the 
application of contrivaiice, labour, money, to things of a 
mechanical nature, or agricultural, or commercial, (or the 
healing art) — ^the degree of success generally makes itself 
sufficiently visible. "Nob so, at least much less bo, in the 
religious and moral department. Some indications are there 
also. But, much of nearly latent good. Truth imparted so 
as never to be expelled ; good principles gradually formed, 
fixed in silencer-innumerable serious thoughts and good 
resolutions; — conscience impressed; — temptations j&rus- 
trated ; — consolation soothing distress ; — an alterative effect 
on the habits of action ; good kept &om going back. Now 
the labourer for this kind of good can and does believe 
that there is such a valua2>le efi^t,-^but it comes £mitly to 
his mind, — ^it is not stimulant. He vtrants a loud echo to 
everything he says ; — ^is not content that the sacred fire is 
alive, does bum, but does not blaze and explode, — does not > 
throw off coruscations. 

May we not add, in connexion with this, that the pro- 
fessed servants of the G-rest Master are prone to entertaiu 
toward Mim a mercenary and distrustful feeling? They 
want a full and speedy return for their work ; prompt pay- 
ment, as it were ; as if they were extremdy reluctant to 
become creditors to the Almighty for any long term. The 
payments, if not doubtful, seem very slow and late. We 
have a narrow calculation, and yet an arrogmt estimate of 
what, as we think, the effect of our labours ought to be. 
It should come within a short time, ai^d yet it should be 
large* In theory^ we readily admit th^t we are no judges 
of the r^ht prc^ortion, — or of when, — and cannot see forward 
to the ultimate ; and yet are ten^ted to prescribe to the 
Sovereign Euler ; and require that there be adequate results 
(what we should think so) within our short view ; else he 
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does not deal fairly with His servants whik woridng for 
Him. This at the same time that we acknowledge that 
results must come in the order of his own immense scheme. 

Such are the discouraging circumstances, and perverse 
dispositions. Kow, there ought to be some considerations 
to be set against all this. And the first of tiiem would be, 
that duty ezpresslj prescribed, is an absolute thing, inde- 
pendently of what men could foresee of its results ; though 
it be, no doubt, enjoined for the sake of results which 6K>d 
foresees and intends; and they such, that if good men 
could perfectly foresee and undeirstand them, ihey would 
perfectly approve the injunction. Such hnowUdge cannot 
be ; but perfect piety would approve hjfaith^ and practically 
and willingly obey. That would be the ekrofced state in 
which a creature of Gt>d might say, '^ My duty is itself my 
delight for his sake; as to the results, whether I can 
understand them, or not, I know they will be right. ' My 
meat is ta do the will of Him thai sent me and to finish his 
work: " 

But here, then, comes one , consequence (or accompani- 
ment) of ^^ welUdoing,'* as an argument against being 
*^iceajy;*' nftjniely, the consciousness and the pleasure of 
pleasing GtoSmti^ ^i^och had this testimony that he pleased 
God," Self-i^^ieousness away, and imperfection and sin 
acknowledged, still th» fact is so, — ^** The Supreme of the 
Universe fixes a complacent attention on what I am striving 
to do to please him." This being vividly realised, what 
cause of weariness might it not be set against P Look up to 
heaven, and see the beams of the Divine complacency ! " I 
obtain little of human favour to animate me in my work ;«— 
well, but Qoi is pleased. I accomplish so little by all my 
efforts — ^btct He does not ' despise small thinysJ " Do you 
say, '' I have not resolution and patience to go on." What ! 
not to please Gtod F At what point can the faithful servant 
tj2 
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be willing to cease pleasing such a master P At what new 
required effort may he stop, and say, "It is not worth 
attempting this — ^to please Q-od. Thus far I have tried to 
please him, but now it becomes too much ; I would rather, 
now, surrender that delight." Consider, our Master has 
other servants, and it should not be absolutely foreign to 
our contemplation (as an argument not to be weary,) that 
the noblest and the best of all his creatures are never tired, 
or even remiss. Imagine the stupendous activity — the bright 
multitudinous agency — every moment — in so many scenes 
and employments — and from before the beginning of time ! 
And would we have the Sovereign Master to look down 
through all this immensity and grandeur of action, to see 
us throwing his business aside in disgust ? 

But there is the Grreater than all of them, — ^to whom 
Christians are commanded to " looJe lest ihey he wearied and 
faint in their minds,'* Think of his appointed work, tl^e 
greatest that ever was to be done on the earth, so great, as 
to be a counteraction to all the sins of all the saved ! and at 
«n awful cost of endurance. What toils, what grievances, 
what terrors (as to his humanity) attended his mighty 
task ! But if he had been " wearied,*' and left but one thing 
undone ! If he had shrunk and failed, what sensation in 
heaven — hell — earth! Let his fdlowers advert to that, 
when tempted to shrink from service, and to say it is too 
much. When this repugnance arises, go, and look at Him ! 
Even imagine as if any given Christian service had been to 
be performed in his presence — under his inspection ; — ^would 
you then be weary? He is the grand transcendent example, 
to show that a good work must be gone through with; to 
constitute it such, the conclusion is indispensable. ^^ Se 
that endureth to the end shall he saved** " Se that looheth 
hack is not Jit for the kingdom of Ghd** 

Against being ^^wearg** let it be considered what is the 
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fittest introduction and discipline for the other world. On 
what terms would a thoughtful spirit desire to go into it ? 
Surely so as that there should be the greatest delight and 
fitness. "Well, then, if it be considered as a rest, labour, 
up to the time ; or, an actvoe scene — ^bring highly exerted 
powers. Is it a scene for the triumph of victory ? but then 
the good fight must be maintained up to the very gate. 
View it as an access to the noblest society, but then the 
new-comer must have belonged to the best society where he 
went from. In all reason, we must wish to bring, as near 
as possible, together, in likeness as well as time, the habits 
and spirit of the state we aspire to, and those in the state 
we quit ; that it may not be a vast abrupt I 

But, to descei/d to lower considerations. "We might ask 
a man who has engaged himself in the service of God — the 
" well domg*'* what relief he would gain by yielding to the 
weariness ? "When a tired labourer can repose, upon laying 
aside his work, that w something. But can our Christian 
labourer ? Will his conscience of duty be " wearied " out, 
and be quiet P (Jonah—" What doest thou here, UUjah f ") 
Looking at his means, powers, and opportunities, will he 
not be ashamed to have them P They reproach him with 
the use he might make of them. How would a soldier who 
had deserted from cowardice in battle, look at his arms? 
When he sees (within his province) good things not done, 
or spoiled in the manner of doing P When he meets the 
complaints, or even the regrets, of those whom he declines 
any more to aidt When he beholds the activity of evil? 
Or, when he sees good works going forward, and no thanks 
to hiTn ? His must be a restless state, if he have conscience 
and generous feeling. And, then, as to the "reaping** — 
his reaping — ^that goes out of sight. He has (our text im- 
plies) made worthy exertions heretofore. Then let him call 
up to view^ the motives — the reasons. Are they turned to 
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air ? are thej noi valid itou^ f which of them is not P Love 
and gratitude to Christ — do th^ ^^eansirmn" no longer? 
The worthy ambition of rendering some ^nsU part of the 
world a littie bett^ than it is— is that no longer worth the 
tronble of attempting P The desire q£ being associated in 
purpose and action with the most excellent of our race P 
Or, a confideoice in the assurance that we " shall reap " — is 
that gone? But the labourers in the good cause must 
firmly stay by this assuranee ; standing, as it does, combined 
with a vast number of promises to the same effect; a mag- 
nifioent aas^nbkge ! 

We obserred, that a creature perfectly good would serve 
God indefatigably on tiie pure principle of obedience ; — ^yes, 
on this narrow and Bublimely elevated ground. But, Ghd 
has not placed his servants on this ground. No; he has 
set before l^m, bright and conspicuous, what he has con- 
descended to call retoard. H was so even with JOTi^ who 
was divindy p^ect, the Mediator, who, ^^for the joy thai 
was set hefors him, endwred the orms and despised the shame, ^* 
And, no doubt, it is so with every feithM servant in the 
Universe. ^ 

" ShaU reap'^ — We may t^e this as an assurance, ^ene- 
rally, of supcess in the Christian labour itself; success to 
some valuable extent; so much as shall ampty repay the 
labour, though less, perhaps, than desired, and sanguinely 
expected. But besides this — even independently of it — the 
persevering faithful will "r^ap*' the Divine approbation an4 
acceptance— the Great Master's final applause! The em- 
phasis of the ^^Wdl doneV* will not be proportione to 
^he measure of success, but to the devotedness, dilig ace, 
fidelity, perseverance. As to the '^ d'oe seastm^^ that must 
be left to the wisdom of Him who has ^Hhe ime^ and sectsane 
in his <nm power,'* Whenever it comes, it will bring perfect 
evidence of its being tie right time ; sooner had been pre- 
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mature. The main substance of the reaping will be in the 
field of Eternity! 

These gen^^l observations might be brought into specific 
application to varions d^iartments of '^ weH^hm^" besides 
the Christian life in its general tenor; — ^to the oonoem of 
education^ — whether in single families, or as to be promoted 
generally among the people ; — to endesrours and plans for 
alleviating i^ distresses of the poor, and imparidng religious 
instruction to them ; to ^all exertions for improving public 
institutions ; for abatmg in any and every way the cornip«- 
tion and misery of mankind ; (heretofore the Slave Trade, 
and Slavery) the flalse religions — idolatry — imposture—* 
superstition,— -to efibrts \iO promote religion among the people 
— ^that must be an object for the most cogent application of 
the text ; tiie best of all the '^ well-doings " on iMs gloomy 
planet. Angels themselves can be doing nothing better, 
wherever they are at work ; though they work in a grander 
^le than mortals. And we know of no better methods or 
expedients than such as are already in use, — ^no undeveloped 
mode of power. Sometimes an impatient ^notion may arise 
into a wish that there were some mightier, and magnificent, 
machinery ; that there were something analogous to those 
prodigious augmentations of power which sdence has sup- 
plied to material forces; and that there were some giai^ 
agents to work the mighty engines. ^ The instrumentality 
for promoting religion should be of a strength obTiously 
prc^rtioned to the supreme excellence of i^ cause." (Fine 
vision of effects ; but it passes and yanishes.) There is an 
authoritative dictate from the Master; '' No, it is gou t^at 
must work, and with such means only as I give you." 

It remaias, then, that we can only, teach, and reason, and 
plead, and exhort. Some must employ their labour in 
preaching ; some, perhaps, in wnting ; some rendering their 
tribute in the means of giving to religion a dear propedy 
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in buildings, Ac. Now, we must make a moderate, even a 
humble, account of these means and operations. But, let^ 
us not be depreciating their value and efficacy for the pur- 
pose of excusing a remissness, an unwillingness, to do the 
utmost we can to maike them effectual. Let us not be 
saying, " If we had a mightier order of means, we should 
be glad to exert our whole strength in their application — 
if we could work miracles." And the while, just nothing is 
doing, whereas something would, if we employed the means 
actually in our power. Like as if men who had to make a 
laborious journey on foot, should sit down somewhere in it, 
and say, *' Kow, if we had but strong horses, commodious 
<»rriages — " 

Our grave accountableness is, for making a diligent, 
patient, persevering use of the means Qx)d has actually 
given us. And so, the Exhortation would address itself to 
Preachers, and to those who are looked to for the means of 
dedicating, in perpetuity, the requisite edifices for the 
services of religion. To Freachers; they are under a great 
liability to become " weartf,*^ as to their thinking labour; 
" much sttidy is a weariness to the flesh" It is hard exercise 
to illustrate a subject in a really thinking manner ; how to 
furnish a diversity; in presenting, again and again, the 
same topics, how to avoid a dull, flat sameness* They are 
often dissatisfied with their own performances, even when 
their best. They sometimes perceive signs that they very 
imperfectly satisfy their hearers. There is the depressing 
effect of seeing a comparatively small success. There is a 
heartless estimate of the proportion between the means and 
the desired, and due, effect. How much of instructive, 
important truths for how much, or rather how little, prac- 
tical result I 

But, '^ let us not he weary in welhdoing,^^ Considei^-It 
is no peculiar doom on them, to labour on such apparently 
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tmequal conditions. — ^Every good cause, in every age, in the 
hands of the greatest and the best of agents, has been sub- 
ject to this. But, at the same time, there is some success ; 
sometimes there are conspicuous and most gratifying in- 
stances. Many good effects are perceptible though not 
strikingly prominent. And as to the general effect on a 
congregation; let it be considered what may rationally be 
supposed the difference, in the state of their minds, between 
their receiving, and not receiving into them, such a measure 
of important thoughts. (Suppose the perfect absence oi 
this, or all withdrawn, everytlung else being equal.) And 
whatever be the measure, let the preacher consider the 
value of spiritual and moral good, by its quality ; in the 
proportion of gold to the inferior, though valuable, metals. 
He may be prompted to say, " If it he, then, so precious, 
why does not God grant more of it?'* Answer, No man 
on earth knows. But if the preacher were meaning to ask, 
in a tone of complaint, why his labours are not rewarded 
with ampler success (as deserving it), he would justly be 
smitten with a severe and humbling rebuke. It would be 
rating his exertions at a prodigiously exaggerated price 
indeed, if he should require that his course should be 
nothing but a triumphal procession. Let him say, if he can 
or dare, what measure of inestimable good would not be 
worth the sum of his labours. Supposing him faithful 
through life — and, near the end of it, to have but a very 
moderate account to make up of what he believes his suc- 
cess to have been, can we conceive him to say, *' It is not 
worth the labour I have expended, — I might as well have 
given way to weariness, and let the work alone P " 

But, while we take the matter thus on a humble ground, 
we surely may hope and trust that, with the progress of 
time, a higher proportion of success will attend all Christian 
operations. Looking forward with perfect confidence to a 
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bright and h^ppy age, we are wUling to hope it may not bo 
. very fer off. And it would be according to the hbu&I proce- 
dure of the Divine dispensations that something of what is 
to come should be thrown forward into the introductory 
period* We may hope for a change gradually advaacing 
faster. Indeed, if Ohristianity do not advance more rapidly 
than heretofore, the world mil grow worse ; because oth^ 
things of great power and consequence are in a state of 
acceleration, and they need, absolutely, that Christianity 
should advance parallel with them, to keep them &om 
dreadful miachiet The elements of the moral world will 
be out of proportion, and immeasurable disc^der the conse- 
quence. And eyen t£ there were not this necessity for the 
purpose of control, we cannot believe that God WQuld let 
the progress of his religion be quite the hindmost, — oth(» 
forms d* power marching boldly on, and this left yonder, at 
ifcs former slow pace, almost out of sight. 

We do trust, then, that in times not very far off, the 
fiiithful promoters of religion (preachers and others) will 
have a stronger stimulus against " wearinetSy* in, the more 
si^ial success of the good cause. But then, so much the 
stronger faith, and more generous resolution, will be 
evinced by their resisting and overcoming the teadency to 
weariness now. 

There will need, we tru^t, but a few closing sentences in 
the way of turning the exhortation to the special purpose of 
the present occasion — i. e. the request for aid toward mak- 
ing this house a clear property to the cause of God, so that 
it might be said every piece of stone and timber belongs 
to Him. And it is in the simple character oi petition^ 
addressed to good will, and Christiaa generosity, that such 
an object is pleaded ; since, as Dissenters, we have nothing 
to rely upon, or appeal to, but the " voluntary principle," (a 
few small endowments ;) that is, we can claim nothing but 
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what individuals may refuse. What thousands, therefore, 
what millions, of tokens oifiree-wiU are enclosed within* our 
walls. (This, periiaps, a better cement than anj interven- 
tion of ^wer would have been.) That so much has 
Yoluntarilj been done, and is doing, should be accepted as 
evidence of a concern for the cause of G-od, rather than any 
factious hostility to the National Church. Those who im- 
pute such a motive would marvel if they were aware how 
little is said in our meeting-houses, how very rarely the 
subject of Dissent is in any way adverted to ; indeed, too 
little. 

But will not the liberal voluntaiy principle fSEul us at last, 
under the continual claims (exactions almost) that are made 
OKI it ? It will, if the exhortation in the text fail. There 
do€8 often arise in the minds of contributors, the idea, 
somewhat in the form of an objection and resistance, 
" There is no end to these applications." But if there were 
an end to them, what would that show, but that a great 
expansive and beneficent agency, was stopped by some fatal 
limit? that some pow^ (what power?) had said to it, 
^Thmfar^ hvi no farther?'' And that would imply that 
an immense number y^ remaining of the people of our 
land should receive little or nothing of the benefits of the 
Gbspel of Christ. The very numerous applications show 
that this melancholy doom has not fallen upon them. And 
as they gradually receivp the Q-ospel, how many of them 
will bless Gk>d that his servants, here and there, were not 
" weary in welUdoing .'" 

In some instances an objection is raised, (not quite with- 
out reason,) that the imdertaking is on too ambitious a 
scale ; an edifice too spacious, decorated, costly. We need 
not say, the house we are now in falls under no censure. 
In regarding the claims of a house for the service of 
religion, let it be considered how long the utility may en- 
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dure; one long lapse of years after another, co-extended 
with the life of several generations. What a countless 
series of sentences of instructions ! petitions in prayer, so 
many that he alone to whom they are made can keep the 
vast account ! Blessings from Him in consequence ; yes, 
in this very house. So that the contributed property — 
money — deposited in the walls ("*w»A7," in commercial 
phrase) will be yielding spiritual interest indefinitely on- 
ward. And this is one of the ways in which some of those 
will *^reapy* who are not ^^weary^^ of giving aid to the 
object. The habitual attendants, it may be hoped, will do 
80 in their own persons, in the first instance ; afterwards, in 
those they leave behind. The occasional &iends. will ac- 
knowledge that, through the medium of benevolence and 
love to religion, they may enjoy a portion of the good, a 
certain interest in the good, which others obtain. Happy 
to ^reap** in any of these ways! But, independently of 
all thia— there is the consideration of the Sovereign Master, 
the sublime perfection of all beneficence, who takes account 
of his servants for another world ; who loses sight of no 
instance, throughout all time, of faithful perseverance in 
the good cause ; loses none from his remembrance ; and, in 
fulfilling his promises, will surpass all their expectations 
and conceptions. OITien will they find that ^^ their labour 
has not been in vain in tJie Lard.''^ 
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LECTUEE LXTTT. 

THE VOLTJKTABT PEINOIPLB, IN BEFEBEITOE TO TUB 
BEEOTION OF PLACES OF WOESHIP. 

Isaiah xli. 6. 

" Thei/ helped every one his neighhowr ; and every one said to 
his brother y Be of good cowageP 

As a text is, of course, to be read for a yoo^f purpose, it may 
seem of doubtful propriety to cite language applied to a had 
one, as here. But as Matthew Henry says, it is hard if we 
may not sometimes avail ourselves of what has been done 
and said for evil, to enforce what is good. The verses pre- 
ceding seem to describe the heathens as alarmed at the 
striking manifestations of the true G-od. But instead of 
renouncing their idols, they went the more zealously to the 
work of Idolatry. There were gods too few, not shaped to 
every fency, and we have a description of the process of 
making a new one* It seems to have been a wiUing service ; 
they were on ^^the Voluntary Principle;*^ but let it be no 
disparagement to that principle that Fagans acted on it, — 
unless it be better that Ohristians should support their reli- 
gion on compulsion. 

What the inhabitants of this planet, between willingness 
and compulsion, have done, in labour and cost, for false reli- 
gions, is an amazing spectacle for contemplation. Think of 
all the heathen temples ! "We have notices in history of 
soipe that have wholly or nearly vanished from the face of 
the earth, but that were once of great celebrity and resort. 
Others, described as of immense magnificence, have only 
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left their memorials, in parts of their foundations, in frag- 
ments of columns, pieces of sculpture, and shapeless heaps 
of stones. Many others, in various degrees of ruin, still 
exhibit prodigious grandeur and beauty; as at Athens, 
Eome, Eaalbec, Palmyra. And there are at this day, in 
some regions, in a complete state, many vast structures for 
the service of pagan gods and abominations. So that our 
globe has been (if we may so speak) studded and sparkling 
with the splendid prominences of triumphant paganism. Evil 
spirits, haunting it, have had, as it were, superb palaces to 
go in and out of; — ^while good ones, sojourning, have had 
to survey mighty fortresses of war against heaven ; and might 
wonder, imless instructed in the mystery of Providence. 

All this has been done by human contrivance and labour ! 

iOver the greater part of the earth the inhabifcants have 
raised these proud structures against heaven ; even in America^ 
as found at its discovery ; in Europe, — think only of Greece 
and Itafy; in Asia, to an incalculable amount; in eastern 
Europe, and western Asia, the dazzling beauty of some, and 
at once the beauty and grand dimensions of others were 
such that we cannot wonder the popular mind was en- 
chanted and overawed; — ^Egypt above all, for stupendous 
vastness, consuming almost half a nation's labour, and suc- 
cessive generations, as at Camac. After such a view we 
may well doubt whether all the structures in the world for 
Christian worship have absorbed so much labour and cost aa 
the temples of heathenism. But, if we may be allowed to 
throw over to the same account as paganism, all th^ Ma- 
hommedan mosques, — and, in addition, all that which in 
Christian edifices, has been merely for the purpose ai pomp 
and superstition — ^there is no longer any eomparisewi. The 
whole sum of what has been expended in buildings really 
for the service of Christianity would be as nothing in 
the comparison. What was St Peter^s for ? and by what 
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expedients was the money raised? The same expedient 
was resorted to in certain of our own Cathedrals. 

But it may be said, — why this excursion from one end erf 
the world to the other, so foreign apparently, to any present 
business? And truly, it is a yast transition from such 
edifices as we have been describing, to our pkin, humble, 
dissenting meeting-houses. But sudi an introductoiy 
reference has been suggested by the prcmiinent character- 
istic apparent in the text, namely, zealous cthoperation ; 
*^ every man helped his neighbowr^* and the thing was 
accomplished. In contemplating those astonishing works 
for heathen religion and other superstitions, one cannot 
help thinking of the immense concurrence and combination 
of exertions. What exercise of genius in devising— <x)n- 
sultations on the means and proceedings — ^treasures pro- 
fusely expended — ^multitudes labouring together, under 
vigilant incitement and direction— a world of digging and 
hewing. — ^What a troop about one stone, raising it to its 
position, by means which no one can now conjecture ; going 
on from one ten years to another, and all in an assured 
faith that, in being acceptable to the Deity, it would be 
beneficial to men ; all in a thousand ways ^ helping** each 
^his neighbour/* A hundred hands were «ttgaged on a 
single stone; some at one part of an engine, some at , 
another ; and all in the service of religion. 

Now surely this may be offered and taken as a lesson to 
us, on the tope of willing aid and co-operation in exxgious 
undertakings. Shall we make, in imagination, the wide 
survey, of sa many millions of fellow-contributors to raise 
the most sumptuous fabrics, to be devoted in dear property 
to false religions and gods, and not be reminded that even 
these, our comparatively diminutive structures cannot be 
consecrated in fbll property to the true Qod but by the 
friendly coK>perating aid of numbers? Quite generally. 
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this is the state of the case, with veiy rare exceptions, here 
and there. Therefore, the conduct described in our text is 
an excellent example for a much better business. Let it be 
seen what a co-operation of well-disposed neighbours can do 
(shall we say P) in worthy imitation of pagans. It is not, 
however, quite enough to recommend this practice of 
assistant services, working together — for a religious object. 
Something should be said about the principles, the rules, 
of the co-operation. 

And the first thing would be, that there should be a 
genuine Christian principle, as the general ground of the 
proceeding; that is, an honest purpose of promoting 
religion itself;— to aid the thing from the desire, and in 
order that there may be more religion among men; a 
wish that the best thing under heaven, may, hecatise it is 
so, be displayed to men, enforced on them, put in action 
among them; so that no inferior consideration, as for 
instance of party or sect, still less any bad motive, should 
be the chief inducement. 

The Apostle tells of some who " preached Christ even of 
envy and strife" (Philippians L 15). "We do not know 
whether the people bmlt preaching-houses, and in the same 
spirit, for those preachers ; but if they did, St. Paul would 
have set small value on their contributions. And in our 
own time we have heard of wealthy proprietors of large 
works, building chapels, not caring about religion, but 
saying, even swearing, that it mended the people. 

Another requisite to an amicable co-operation is, the 
exclusion of jealousy and competition ; we have hinted at 
this already. Inevitably, even among good men, there will 
be lines of distinction, sections, parties. And we are not 
going to say, that they should not do more for the 
advantage, each of their own, than of another. But having 
a great cause in common C^the common aahation^^) they 
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Should npt induljge jealous rivalries. They should not he 
using such langu^e ^ — "The othpr sect will be gaining 
against ours — ^make a. greater figure." — '* They are setting 
up an interest where we have no station." — " "We are sorry 
we had not anticipated, and so precluded them." — "They 
will be more accounted of, among the inhabitants than we 
shall have the opportunity of becoming."—" In some quj^r- 
terp they have obtained rapifey which we might have h^d, if 
we had been fortunate enough to apply first." — But on the 
other side, — " They are cpming too near us ; how much better 
bifd thpy oqcupied another district." — " They have a station 
not fyr from on^ of ours ; — if they phtain a very accejpt^ble 
preapher they will draw away some of our people ; y^e wish 
therefore they may not" It shall be remarked, in ^ tone 
hetrayj/ng satisfaction, — "Mr. Such-a-one's congregation is 
said ifco jbe very thin." I answer, " Tpu seem pleased at it ; 
— is it because he does not, &c."-t" N-p ; n-o-t that, but 
<fcc." — ^We all know there i^ too much of such a spirit. 
Yet we are willing to believe it is abating apiong the 
Dissenting communities vfx respect 1?o one another; ^nd 
would fast abate among all good men, if they would duly 
consider how much there is for all of them to jdo. 

Again — ^in rendering " help " jn a religious cause, men 
should not be calculating hpw mu,ch consequence they shall 
gain by it ai^d for it. — " Will it be adequately estimated, to 
my praise as a benefactor ? " — " Shall I rank, as I ought to 
do, among the supporters and cp-operators ? "— " "Will it 
^ain Qie a due shaxe of infiuence^ i^ thje particular o^e, or 
in pthers?" Some i^en, in Christian societies^ l^^ve 
rendered wh^t would have been v^uable assistanpe^ if 
divested of such cop,dit^ons. And some^ beginning ^ ^ 
ao, have declined aj^d withdrawn bpcp.\jsp thjese con^tipns 
(mental stipulations) were not realized. Their principle qf 
mutual "AcTp" seempd to b^, tJ^t thsjj wpuld help a 
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religious undertaking, if it would help tliem to consequence 
in the religious community. But let all such selfish cal- 
culating go back to the point of calculating, honestly, how 
much religion there is in all this. 

K a work be, substantially, good and benevolent, " neigh- 
hours " should not refuse the assisting hand for small objec- 
tions. Such may be made, and perhaps justly, to every good 
undertaking. Something or other, in the plao, — time- 
expedients —or management, may be objected to. If such 
had always where they existed, been allowed toirustrate, we 
may ask, what good project would ever have been executed? 
(Among the fellow workmen in the text if they had not 
been zealous for the object, one might have alleged, " your 
wood is not of the right sort,*' — ^another, " your gold is not 
pure enough," &c.) Small points of objection are con- 
venient excuses for the unwilling. The question would be, 
is it good in the main P Or thus, — ^Is it such a thing that, 
on the ground of these objections you would wish it not 
done at all ? Do you judge that it had better not ? 

We may add, in some cases, where the objections to an 
undertaking were antecedentlyy just and even strong, its 
claims may be placed on a different ground, after it is 
done. "We ought not to be tenacious of a first objection. 
For example; in cases of meeting-houses projected and 
built with too little calculation and prudence — ^shall they 
not be supported ? 

It is a very obvious thing to add, that " lielp** should be 
rendered in some fair proportion to ability. This is self- 
evident, but invidious. It is plain, however, that the little 
and the much are to be estimated by the quantity of the 
means. Such, at least, was our Lord's judgment, in the 
case of the widow's mite. This virtual or moral estimate 
claims the special consideration of that portion of the 
jreligious community which Providence has more largely 
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faTOured, It is not for them to be well satisfied with them- 
selves for rendering only a little larger share of aid than 
what is expected from those in much inferior condition* 
Liberal-minded persons of this inferior order are sometimes 
heard to complain. — ^The expensiveness of our " Voltmtary 
System*' carries its claims far downward in the religious 
body : and that body should be, in respect to this concern 
of Christian liberality, somewhat like Nebuchadnezzar's 
image — ^the head should be oigold. 

At the same time, let it be observed, that persons 
co-operating should not punctiliously measure their own 
proportion by what others do, for this is quite losing sight 
of the merits of the object ; or, making them wholly depend 
on a jealous comparison, one with another, of its promoters* 
But who has not, in some instance, heard it said — " I allow 
the thing would be a good thing, but such or such persons, 
who ought to give assistance, will not, and therefore I wiU 
not?" Or again, — " As regardiug the claims of the object, 
I should not refuse to contribute — so much, or so much,, — 
but I will not, because I understand that certain persons 
(named) do not contribute at all in what I deem their due 
proportion." That is to say, — " I will care no more for a 
good thing than they do, who, I am pronouncing, care far 
too little. — Their wrong is my right. — I will, generously, 
share the censure with them, by placing myself on the same 
ground." 

But what will a man come to, who shall adjust his rule 
of duty on other men's deficiencies ? Looking round to 
see how much less they do than even iu his opinion they 
ought, in order that he may follow their example I Surely 
we might say to him, — " Do not punish the good cause 
itself for the fault of those who ought to be more its 
friends, and thus double the wrong. How would you take 
it if you were in pressing necessity, and a friend should 
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eaj to you — ^**I would do materially more for you, but 
that certain other Mends, on whom you have unquestionable 
claims, are cold and parsimonious in their assistance to 
you ?" — ^You would answer, " Why, that is contributiiig to 
my necessity as much as to my relief! " 

Perhaps it may be a proper observation here-^that in the 
project of a good undertaking, the willing promoter moy^ 
properly, make his liberaUty conditional on that of others, 
if the design appear to be plainly impracticable, unl9S9 
others will render greater assistance ; or if it be a prqect 
absurdly ambitious, ho will rightly withhold his own. 

We are saying, then, that proportion is to be 9trosgly 
ix»isted on, in the general statement of duty ; but, at the 
same time, that none are absolved from their own share on 
that scale, by the deficiency of oth^fs. Here let our Lord's 
generous justice be done (as in the instance of the widow's 
mite) to the smallest tribute yielded when it is in that pro^ 
portion. Such tribute will be welcomed by all who have 
learned of him, rather than of the world's pride and 
idolatry of wealth. 

We may observe next, that opportune " help" is speciajly 
valuable. An intervention apparently in itself not v^y 
considerable, has sometimes saved a house from burning-^ 
a ship from being wrecked; — has decided a battle; — ^haa 
saved a £umly, or ev^i a state, from ruin. There have 
been critical seasons for some religious or benevolent under- 
takings. Yery conmionly in ^^oxkt eaiiier periodB especially 
they have needed exiaraordinary aid, while a fin^ expense 
has lain heavy on them in the form of debt ; while l^y 
have liad no wealthy patrons to smile on them : wheji they 
have not had fiill time to show their beneficial operation ; 
the good is to come. 

Now then, Christians may look at the Tagans in our 
text, a&d "yo and do Uketoise" By such a lib^al pi» 
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ceeding they will put a power into the hands to effect more 
of that inestimable good which thej all profess to be 
desirous of effecting. And a generous man will be glad 
to see that what is power in his own hands is conyeyed to 
become power in others. It will help to redaim another 
piece of the worid's wilderness for Christ. While they are 
saying " thy kingdom come ! " each will remove out of its 
way one obstructive stone, to put it into the walls of the 
House of Prayer. Each may say — *< I pray for it, and I 
have done a little more to prove that my prayer is not 
empty words ! " like Cornelius's devotions ; " thy praiyers 
and ihy alms are come up for a memorial hrfore Ghod." 
And the grand consideration in all this is, that it is to be 
done for God ; and not to be regarded as a mer6 personal 
favour, to a local interest, congregation, or preacher, though 
they will feel it to be that too. It is to pray for the 
munitions «nd operations of war on his enemies' territory ; 
or, it is to pay for the compact of peace between him and 
some of those enemies. The call for help ventures to take 
his condescending words. Come to " the help of the Lord^ 
We should briefly take up the latter words of our text, 
" ^ety man said to his brother, Be of good courage,^* The 
employment creates a kind of fraternal relation. We need 
not dwell on the value of courage, as a principle of power, 
— ^as an actual cause of success, — as something greatly 
additional to the bare means. It seems to transmute means 
and instruments into a higher quality than their natural one ; 
as if there were a power to turn wood into iron, or inferior 
metals into silver and gold ; so very different are the very 
same means in the hands of a courageous or a cowardly 
agent. If any ono ask what need of courage in a good 
cause, the answer is, — " What will timidity and despondency 
accomplish, when there are obstruction, resistance, hard 
effort, slow success ? Think, but for courage, how many 
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a good enterprise would never haye been attempted, — or 
if attempted would have come to nought. (The Eeform- 
ation; missions to savage tribes.) Bad designs have 
demanded this quality to a vast amount. In the mighty 
darings of evil, think, what resolution,* what confidence 
amidst unpromising beginnings, what braving of opposition 
and danger, what energy of execution ! In such a view, what 
dishonour in the servants of Gk)d to be looking at nothing 
but the discouragements, — ^anticipating nothing but failure, 
making Fear the interpreter of every sign. 

Still, h there good ground for courage, in Christian 
undertakings ? Nobody doubts it, as to the general and 
ultimate success of the Christian cause. But in any 
particular case — for the general can only prosper by the 
particular, as in the one which is our present object. Con- 
sider, how many congratulations are passing round in our 
Christian community ; on what subject especially ? Why 
this; — ^that here and there, there is rising up a new 
religious interest, — ^in a desolate, rude, and almost barbarous 
district — ^in some place itself newly growing into a populous 
neighbourhood ; — in the neglected outskirts of some great 
town, — ^where there was much to discourage beforehand, 
from the attempt ; difficulties in the outset and the first 
stage; but remarkable incidents in favour, with hopeful 
appearances and progress at present. You are sure to hear 
of these events ; one infallible channel of intelligence is the 
Beggar; — ^this mode of receiving the intelligence, makes, 
in the first instance, rather a grave impression. It is on 
reflection that the pleasing sentiment arises, and we say, 
— " Here is evidence that religion is in progress ; here is 
proof how much in the right the beginners were, in saying 
each man to his brother *Be of good courage .''" 

"We may not irrationally indulge the imagination of what 
some of these Christian stations will have become some 
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twenty or thirty years hence ; or by the time of the old age 
of those who are young with the young interests. The 
Christian cause there is like the Banyan tree. It is a 
circumstance of encouragement to a new or recently com- 
menced interest, that some attention to religious observance 
is becoming much more associated with a sense of decency, 
or say, respectability. Many are beginning to feel that it 
looks low, and vulgar, and disreputable never to attend a 
place of worship ; that they shall be regarded with a kind 
of contempt by what are called the better classes. If this 
feeling bring them, 'tis well, so far ; or even if idle curiosity 
or civility to a relation, or the example of a neighbour, 
bring them; any cause, in short; and it is quite certain 
that such influences will be in operation, more and more. 
All this says, " Be of good courage !" 

"We may advert to the fact that, from all causes together, 
there is a vast increase of external attention to religious 
worship. Think of the condition of the miUions in former 
times! worse than heathenism, and bad still to a fearful 
extent. But there is a great abatement of the rancour, 
annoyance, and outrage of former times. "We are compa- 
ratively like persons having escaped from a mob into quiet 
company : this is attributable in some degree to the Law. 
But, besides that, there is an increasing sense, however 
crude in many minds, that there is something in religion, 
after all ; that those who are under its influence are wor- 
thier persons, and that they are more safe for the end of 
things ; also, there are the proofs in aotual instances, of the 
good effect in the amendment of temporal condition. 

Education, again ; — ^whatever advancement we do, or shall, 
make in that knowledge will, surely, not be suffered to 
carry off its pupils further from religion than where igno- 
rance and barbarism would have left them. No ; it must, 
by the measure of religious instruction mingled in the dis- 
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cipliiie, it miist place them irioi»e iii the neighbourhood, so to 
ipeak, of religion, more Mthin hearing of its call, and beJtter 
understanding itib language ; — ^having in the soul somethii^ 
that is compelled to ians^er, at least silently, to its voice. 
So that the instructed are not left able to sky, with perfect 
ease, ** I knoW nothing at all about that,— it can be no con- 
cfem of mineJ." The religious truths, the feolemn ideas, 
introduced and fixed in the mindj by anything but a 
^etchedly conducted education, will be Sotnething wheredn 
to lay hold, — affoH, shall we sajr, hiandles. Especially the 
Schools immediately attached to our places of -^^orship may 
be reckoned on, for a Successive aiicession to the assembly 
of hearet^ of the gdspel — ^many of the children themselves, 
when grown up-^their relations— and theit descendants 
through generations yet far off. Aiid there is an assu^^ 
foresight, that a portion of them, through thfe uncdculated 
numbers onward, will be of Christ's disciples, and primarily 
owing, in this particular heighboUi*hood, to the raising of 
the very Walls which at this moment enclose us. But then, 
who shall estimate the difference between the existence of 
such a local resort for worship find instruction, and what 
the case Would have been if it had not existed ? There are^ 
besides, in and around such a local station, other religious 
and benevolent operations, les6 public ttnd formjil, but 
auxiliary to them. The principle of co-operation is fkst 
gaining ground in our religious comintiilitibSj in conibining 
various modes of agency. There are inoi^e portions to say, 
in their useful efforiis, ^^ Brother, he of good cottrage" 
Courage is greatly iaugmented by the cdnjunction of asso- 
ciiate workmen. li* to a solitary labourer be added two, 
three, or four more, he seems to become himself more than 
he was before. Each does not only sd^ to his brother, " Be 
of good cov/rage!** but practically helps hitti, and does not 
let him give in. Let it be observed that trtt^ courage is a 
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fixti&nt quality. There may be bravery that has its fits, and 
dariligs, and explosions, and performs achieyements by tem- 
porary impulses ; but the ttue courage keeps firm, takes its 
timfe, and goes steadily forward. 

Ill coming to an end, it is quite to oul* purpose to observe, 
that this exhortation, "^c of good coiirage!** is highly 
gratifying and animating when it comes from persons 
who have much ability, with equal willingness, to render 
assistance. The good will and kind wishes, when there is 
no ability, are welcome,. and esteemed as they bught. The 
small contribution, whfen the means are very limited, is of 
as much value, as to the motive, and in the sight of G-od, 
as a inuch larger in a different case. But, for practically 
efecient aid, in this kind of co-operation, it is very desirable 
to become indebted, (shaU I say) to those who, having re- 
ceived more liberally from Providence, itegard it as a trust, 
and themselves as G-od's stewards. 

To the highest claSs in point of opulence, we have no access. 
They would regai*d with contempt such a thing as a plain B^- 
tibt, or any other dissenters* meeting-house. It is striking and 
melancholy to contemplate such men, leaving their enoirmoufe 
wealth behind, and carrying their account to the tribunal ; 

(the late for instance, the Commanded of millions). 

While they live, the "god of this world*' has them and 
their wealth ; they depart to find there is a &od in another 
World. Also, as dissenters, we have no key to the great 
treasury of state-pi*ovii3ion ; iind we can answer for our 
main and consistent tribe, thiat we would not accept that 
key, if ofiered; let it rust till corroded to atoms, for us. 
We only ask to be exempted from all demands from that 
quarter. They might really understand that we have 
enough to do on our own accoimt, in our tolwntwry exertions 
for trying, under God's help, to enlighten and reclaim a 
most miserably^neglected people. There is a wonderfu 
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lack of knowledge, or excess of prejudice, in tlie small ac- 
count made, in some parts of the national community (legis- 
lature included), of what is voluntarily done by Dissenters, 
for religion and moral improvement, throughout the land. 
Their immense and encreasing expenditure, their numerous 
and frequented places of worship, with the adjunct of 
schooU, and their multifarious exertions in other ways, 
seem hardly to come even in sight, when the discussion is 
about the means of religious instruction in the land. Or, 
if a fact of such magnitude does obtrude on attention, it is 
accounted so much done and expended just for the 
indulgence of a perverse sectarianism. 

Well; our ''praise'* not being ''of men,** let it be "qf 
Ood** And truly, no praise that men could bestow would be 
a^ adequate reward ; it would be an empty honour set against 
a substantial sacrifice. The loftiest eulogies conferred by 
the most elevated portion of society, by courts, and 
parliaments, and hierarchies, and nobles, would be a poor 
equivalent for what Dissenters have had to do, are doing, 
and must continue to do, in the service of religion : would be 
no equivalent, even for what you, my friends, are requested 
to do this day. 

Let our service to the cause of Gt)d be a genuine tribute 
and offering to God himself, in the humble faith and hope 
that we effect a little, — ^a little (but clearly discerned and 
condescendingly apprehended by him) in that great intro- 
ductory process by which he will at length transform this 
miserable world into " tJie kingdom of Ghd'and his Christ;** 
so that, when that great consummation is come, it shall be 
in hie memory that we, in our short sojourn on earth, had 
given our humble co-operation with his servants, and even 
with Himself, — " workers together with Ghd" 

Oct. 1840. 
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PRBACHBD ON BEHALF OF THB BRISTOL BAPTIST OOLLZOB Uf 1890.* 
EOMANS X. 14. 

" Sow shall they hear without a Freaeher ? " 

In looking forward through the course of the future gene- 
rations of our race, we see them constantly subject to a 
number of great and urgent wants, which must be supplied. 

* In 1822 Mr. Foster wrote an Address on behalf of this Institution, 
from which the following paragraphs are extracted (omitting some local 
and special references), for the purpose of illustratmg some of the topics 
in the discourse: — 

'^A very little rational conaderation of the mental resources and 
exertions, required in a man who is to explain and inculcate the compre- 
hensive system of the Christian doctrine and morals, in a ministration to 
multitudes in public, and to individuals in private, of all ages, and of every 
divernty of disposition, capacity, and edtuation, and that ministration con- 
tmued through many years, might suffice to show the importance of his 
having a considerably extended introductory portion of time, to be devoted 
to the diligent improvement and exercise of all his faculties, to the acquisi- 
tion of materials for his work, and of rules and methods for performing it 
in a worthy manner. His whole subsequent life, indeed, is to be a course of 
improvement; but this introductory period, well employed, will be of 
inestimable use in forming his mind to the right habit for it, and inuring 
him to the labour. 

^ Among Dissenters it is of peculiar importance to afford this advantage 
to young men preparing for the Christian ministry; because, as we do not 
fix this appointment on a portion of our youths as a mere professional 
destination, without a r^;ard to piety and ability, it must frequently 
happen, that the persons in whom these indispensable requimtes become 
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And, we instantlj see liow they will be supplied. We fore- 
see a long succession of the produce of the earth — diffusive 
verdure, and ripening harvests ; all the labours and rewards 

apparent at the age of manhood, will be such as haye not enjoyed the 
advantages of a regular education. 

** We watch with great interest every remarkable manifestation of such 
a character in young men of our congregations. To observe this disclosure 
is very gratifying on their own account. But it is not long before we 
begin also to think, of what value these qualifications might be, as applied 
to the spedal service of Christianity. When we consider the state of that 
great cause in the world, and in our own country, it is impossible not to 
wish that a fkr larger share of the talent existing in the conmiunity could 
be laid hold upon, and drawn forth into the operations of this* consecrated 
field. Even in beholding the great division of mental abSity Which tianlei 
no mai^B of relation to piety, and seems as if it knew of no ^ch thing in 
the world, there will often arise the wish, toge^fer with a consciousness of 
its being a wish in vsdn, that an ample share of this had been just so much 
energy and agency in the promotion of i^ligion. But it is inth more 
especial regret thai we sometimes reflect, that here and thete are indi- 
viduals, whose superior mental ^dowinents, beii^ combined with piety, 
seem to be marked as expressly belonging to the cause of God; but who 
yet aie withheld by one prevfehtion or anoth^ar, from being effective in that 
service. . • . . 

** Reverdng to the dearableness oi brin^g into full activity als much as 
posnbl^ of the genuine talent existing among our religious youth, let it be 
considered ifhsA. an extensive and various ag«ticy Is 66ntinually going Ob in 
the promotion of all that is evil. That op&ra^on HeVfer intermits, fi£^ it is 
possessed of the principle oi p^etual motion tai&ly sought in mechaiiics. 
It is indted by tbat innate depravity which is combined with all fatunan 
existence, and is never tired of activity. That activity bhall^iges yt>ur 
attention on all sides ; it meets you in practices which are working a Mill 
gteater than thdr imm^ediate and absolute evil, by incessantly thMWittg out 
a malignant force of example ; maintaining as it Irere^ A jgtahdafd model 
and encouragement for sin, and thus emboldening other m^ to dd the 
Same : it meets you iu liEUiguage which is eveiy hour teaching fislly Itnd 
iniquity to numbers beyond calculation, in youth and ev^ stage of life. 
This too, ill successful activity, and efficiUsieus inst^ctiou. Now, is it ndt 
infinitely desirable, that amidM, and in oppodtion to, all this, there idiould 
be a greatly augmehted portion of ability and zeal sent for^ into action ^ 
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of agriculture ; also the mecliaiucal and many other ftrts. 
Thej will alfio want government and legislation $ %i^4 there 
is no fear that the supply of this should ey^ f^i}. 

tn^ and zig^teouaiiess ) There are among our j^^igioim youth eome 
spirits— we hope not a fev^which a proceis of i»t»llfOtijftl discipline 
would render of great value for the better esmm, woul4 a«oompliibh for 
teaching, and proclaiming, and protesting a^iost the prevailing impietj 
and widiedness. And should not. the religious taommnnitj regard itself as 
in a measure pledged to God, that these minds shall b^ rendered effident, 
hj being brought out to the best advantage, against that wide ai^d powerful 
eo-operation for maintaining ^ae dominion of depravity i As in'lividu^, 
men will, we are admonished, be charged as onmin^l? tot biji^ying their 
talents in the earth; but we would sugg^ whether th9 religiQiu com- 
munity ought not te consider the best endowed minds it may oo^t^n, a« 
talents belcmging and entrusted to it in its collective capacity; uid whether 
it can be altogether acquitted of the samA guilt, if it do but j^t^e toward 
rendering these capable minds the most effectufd agents thait ^ey v^§^t 
be, tot rriigion. 

^ Let it again be considered, what a prodigious ealling fo^ (tf ability 
there has witiiin our times been in all other modes of a^vity^ It mjjght 
seem as if ^e human mind, in this part of the worlds had nearly slept out 
its leng deep sleep, and were now in lighter morning slumbers, re^dy tp 
awake at any call. In our nation especially, there has be^ displayed 
what appears, in comparison with the atate of our gnoeston^ 9lmopt 9 pro- 
t^natural restlessness to be in action; so that the various ot^acts of him^aii 
int^est, wheth^ serious or trifling, have excited Aich « meamre of &eulty 
and ardour in ike pursuit of them, as to raise our wind^^i dt the oa|]»abilities 
of man. A surprising number of able spirits have been Impelled into 
every departm«it of literature, of science, of arts^ of curious t^nm<^ of 
enterprise for remote discovery, of schemes for the change of pu)Ai|C 
insMtutiona^ and of the dreadful business of war; Now, while we behol^ 
this vast amount and superfluity of talents directed to every ot^er pxups^, 
can we be content without an effort to l»ing forward the hfs^ of the 
remaming abilities, to jMrosecute an incomparably noblar objei^? Are ve 
wii&ig that this should obtain but a mudi slenderer pyoportio^ in the 
distributive allotment of cultivation, intdlect, and genius I 

^ It is true that ^e c«u8e of religion has not rconained gt»t^OA«iy 4»« it 
respects the nmnbw of intelligent and £aithAil promotefl^ while difli^raot 
and opposite mterests have been reoeiving so ample an ssowQU. The 
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But they will want to be taught Beligion ; and how must 
this want be supplied P There will always be the Bible, — 
numbers of instructiye books, — domestic teaching in serious 

new Bpiiit which has arisen among men, to propel them in such maaws^ in 
all directions of interest, iSuicy, or ambition, with an incitement to go 
ftirther than men had ever gone before, has, under the divine destinatiaii, 
sent us a large reinforcement for the work of God and human renoTation, 
But we feel that we want a still much larger proportion of the minds 
impressed with the new impulse to exertion, when we look upon the con- 
dition of the people of our towns and villages throughout large tracts of the 
countiy. No one who has surveyed any considerable circuit, with a 
reference to religion and morals, has the smallest difficulty in naming one 
spot, and another, in a too long succession, where the genuine rdigion of 
Christ is but just beginning to make itself heard, and some places where it 
has not begun. In many of these .situations, the people are wondering - 
what wild absurdity, or designing quackery of religion, it can be, that is 
working its way into thdr neighbourhoods. They can hardly believe that 
men in their right senses, unless with some dishonest purpose, can raoploy 
themselves m the propagation of such folly. They had always imagined 
that religion enough, and of the right old standard quality, was to be had 
in the place before, by any that wanted it. Ludicrous stories, without 
number, are made and circulated in the neighbourhood, respecting the 
strange novelty, and the expressions, gestures, and personal adventures, ot 
the men who come to publish it. Nevertheless, when it comes quite dose 
to them, they are tempted to hear it, notwithstanding their prejudices and 
scorn ; so that experience is continually proving that, with here and there 
an excepted place, there are sure to be hearers where there are xealous 
preachers. Some salutary coercion of a superior power compels them, in a 
manner which themselves cannot account for, to go agam and again within 
reach of the voice of the fonatic. Is it not, then, most desirable and 
important, that there should be a great addition to the number of such 
vdices, for the sake of such hearers I 

^ In many places where these efforts have been made for several years, 
with hopefiil signs of success, it is in but a very scanty measure, that the 
ministers stationed at the distance of many miles from such districts (nr 
villages are able to extend their labours thither. The deficiency ia but 
imperfectly supplied, either in kind or frequency of service, by leas com- 
petently qualified teachers^ belonging to our religious .societies. Here it 
will not be imputed to us that we can mean any disparagement to the 
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fiEunilies, — and that occasional instruction which wise and 
religious men will be giving to those around them. There 
will be the instructive admonitory events of Providence, — 

efforts of those worthj and useful laboureis. On the contrary, we estimate 
them highly, rejoice exceedingly in their increasing number and activity, 
and wish that many more may speedily be excited to do like them, — 
provided alwayi^ that, while they proceed in teaching others^ they be 
assiduoufl in the use of all attainable means for their own progressiye 
improyement. 

** But, at the same time, it is plain to common sense, that it must be of 
yast importance to the honour and success of religion, that as many as 
possible of its public teachers should be men of great mental cultivation^^ 
exercised in regular and even severe labours of thinking/— possessing a 
free and ^yet accurate command of words, on the right choice and disposi- 
tion of which it depends whether their thinking shall be worth anything to 
other men^ — tumished with a considerable store of various knowledge,— 
and qualified to appear to advantage in sodety. The necessity that many 
of our preachers should stand thus high, is becoming the more apparent 
and urgent from the very circumstance on which we have been remarking; 
namely, the constantly increasing number of such preachers as have 
enjoyed but a very limited degree of the privilege of education, either in 
early or more advanced youth. While the number of these is so &st 
augmenting, it must be the wish of every considerate person among our 
religious friends, that our ministers of the most cultivated order should still 
be of a number to preserve some proportion to them, both for the sake of 
nuuntaining the respectability, in the view of the community, of a vocation 
with which religion is so much implicated, and that there may be in every 
place, men whose evident superiority may exert an influence, of example, 
advice, and moral control, over those of subordinate qualifications. A 
mmister respected for his clearer intelligence, and more extexksive attain- 
ments, may be a centre of combination and influence to a little band of 
these auxiliaries, and dispose their operations in such a manner as to 
render them doubly useful 

^ We hardly need advert to the obvious consideration of the demands 
made upon our institution for preachers to occupy the places of the elder 
ones succesdvely removed by death,— except to observe, that there is not 
one of those venerable servants of Christ, who would not, in laying down 
his work, desire that his successor might excel him in every qualification 
for the service; and devoutly pray, if the thought were suggested to him. 
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dispensations which express great truths, display the Divine 

attributes, anci illustrate the great maxims of eternal justice. 

9ut there must also be a continuance of the old tried 

for all prosperity to the institutioDS for preparing joung ipen to cany 
foiward the good work which he and other faithful labourers are resigning. 
Especially that institution under the benefit of which they had attained 
their own preparatory improvements, has often been seen to be an object 
of affectionate interest with them to the last. And if thdr people profess 
to feel any sympathy with that sentiment, and to haye recdyed ipiportant 
spiritual advantage from a minister who had been there himself instru^;ted 
how to instruct them, they will surely be willing to make an effort, not only 
to prolong, but to ^large, the usefulness of such an institution. 

^ When q>ea]dng of the demands fi)r successors to departed ministers, 
we may notice a striking difference b^ween the present and past tim^ 
Half a century since, it was chiefly in referonce to the number of minis^ 
expected to be withdrawn by death, that our religious societies mea^ur^ 
the extent of means necessary for the education of young preachers. If a 
due proyisum was ma4e fyt the supply of th^ old station)) qa they should 
Viecome vacaiit, it was no yery pressing cppaiderationi tjj^t possibly, as 
niber a rare event, a new place of worship might now and tl^en be raised 
in another situation. Happily, now the case is quite altered ; insomifch 
that the probable numb^ of preachers that may die, Ib become the n^inor 
part of the calculation of the number of new ones that may be rec^uired. 
Our ministers now, instead of wearing out their life in a course pf solitary 
labours, to be transferred at death to their successors, see younger pn^ 
rising up on every side, to co-q[>erate with them. Stations for constajit 
public service aro multiplied, and continuing to multiply, on tracts where 
^onnerly one edifice, become grey with time, was the sole receptacle of the 
true worshippers, during a period as long as the average of human life. And 
besides these regular services, there is an extensive variety, a9 we were 
belbre observing, of occasional an4 experimental ones. Many barbarous 
and almost pagan districts are disturb^ed by zealo^s ^piritip ijirho ^re recon- 
noitering, approaching, and invading them. 

^ We may justly rejoice in the advantage we possess, as Dissenters, in 
being at liberty to vary and accommodate our modes of operatipn. We 
are bound up by no ecclenastical formalities ai^d p^rie^crip^pjaifl. 'When we 
seek to make ai impression on spme porti<^ of an ignorant, tj^pu^l^tlessy 
and wicked populstioa, we can extend q^x preaching) either directly, or ^i 
well-contrived advances^ to their own ticmtoiji^, Instead of remaining 
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expedient of PsxAOHnra. It was in use ynder the ancient 
dispensation. It has been the grand instrument in pro- 
moting Christianity ; and it is to be employed through all 
nations and ages. It is quite a natural rational expedient 

fixed immovablj (like men shut up in a garrison, while they should be 
skirmishing over the wide field) in stations where none might ever give 
themselves the trouble to come in our way, to recdve a stroke on their 
consciences. And our efforts have not been at all the less beneficial, for 
the degradation of preaching in a humble school-room, in the fiirmer's 
bam^ or shed, or kitchen, in .an unoccupied workshop, or on the deck of 
some old hulk^ — unhallowed places 1 but in which has been developed, in 
Terj many instances, the germ of a zeal which has resulted, within a few 
years after, in a commodious and well-firequented meeting-house. 

^ Let not, however, the yiews here presented be dwelt upon in the spirit 
of self-congratulating vanity : they are intended for the purpose of admo- 
nition and solicitation. It will surely appear desirable that our public 
preachmg, with all its accompanjring secondary expedients of religious 
instruction, should be vigorously continued and still further extended, both 
in its ordinary exercise, and in its more irregular and excursive operations. 
But what if ignorance, mental imbecility, or the rashness of undisciplined 
seal, should become conspicuous in the prosecution of this great service f 
Let any sensible friend of religion recollect in what manner he has been 
affected by examples which he may have witnessed of this kind ; what 
influence he thought such exhibitions likely to have on the seveial classes 
of hearers; what remarks of some of them he gladly escaped from 
listening to. And then let him say if it be possible, consistently with a 
sincere cobcem for the Christian cause, to be indifferent whether the 
greatest attainable measure of understanding, judicious thinking, appro- 
priate language^ and illustrative knowledge, shall pervade an active system 
which aims at making men wiser and better. He certainly will not say, 
in answer to this, that the efficaey of the ministration depends on that 
Spirit whose pow^ is not limited by the quality of the means. We all 
know thai, right well. But it is just as clear a truth, that the professed 
friends of the gospel will never be admitted, by its Author^ to have proved 
their sincere care fbr its honour and progress, by a carelessness respecting 
the fitness of the means and instruments, while the great and lasting 
misdiief done to it by ill-adapted instruments has been a plnii matter of 
4bet before their ^yes." .... 

TOL. II. T 
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for m*""*^"""g find promoting Iteligion among inankindi 
It IB in the rery plainest order of meians. 

We might note a few particolara in the waj of showing 
its adaptedness. It is but just worth noticing what an 
advantage living instruction has over the other forms. This 
is true of instruction generallj; our particular business 
at present is with Preaching. And we may remark, that it 
falls in with the social propensities of mankind. Thej 
have a wonderful delight in coming together in large num- 
bers. They are always just in readiness to come together. 
They seem the least to like themselves when alone. They 
are pleased therefore with anything that gives a fair occasion 
or pretext for doing so. Not that th^ so much love one 
another. But there is, perhaps, a feeling as if human 
nature were magnified, and therefore the individual's own 
little portion of it. A better feeling is, that the business, 
the subject, seems magnified. The institution of Preaching 
avails itself of this, whatever may be the principle of the 
feeling. The people hear religious truth under the interest 
of a large sodality. Each hears it as that which a great 
number more persons think worth hearing, and with the 
most serious deportment that these persons at any tim* 
display. 

While adverting thus to the number of the persons that 
hear the Preacher, we may notice the grand advantage there 
is in this circumstance, in respect to economy of exertion on 
the part of the Teachers ; — ^how much is done with a little, 
— comparatively speaking. One mind, at one act, conveys 
ideas into a mtdtitude and diversity of minds, like a shower. 
The multitude consents to become as one person to hear 
one ; suspending all their diverse individual employments, 
that they may in a large company meet Him, an individual. 
"What a vast expense of the Teacher's labour it would have 
been to have said so much to so many persons taken indi- 
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▼iduallj, or in families. An immeasurable labour which 
must haye worn months and years awaj ! And indeed if 
the Instructor could (according to some of the wild fiuitasies 
of iAie Hindoo mythology) become mamf men, for the work, 
there would not be found any opportunity for the private 
instruction of all these auditors. With how few of them 
' could he find any f&ir opportunity 1 Besides, he can say 
what he thinks may be useful to each one, £ur more freely 
and boldly, when he is to say it to seyeral hundreds^ than 
he could to almost any individual. 

We may observe further, with respect to these assemblies of 
hearers, that by means of the Institution of Preaching many 
are 'receiving some religious information who would other- 
wise receive absolutely none. Do you, in thought, resolve a 
a numerous congregation into the particulars, in all their 
places, and make a charitable computation of the proportion 
that would hear and read something about religion in the 
course of the week, if there were no Preaching. But would 
they not do it less ? And how large a remaining number 
that would not do it at ail ! Follow them in thought, — ^thia 
person and that. They would be worse than most of the 
Pagans ; at least, they would pay incomparably less atten- 
tion to anything concerning Beligion. 

It is mainly by the institution of preaching that Eeligion 
is kept a conspicuous thing, a public acknowledged reality ; 
BO much being said about it, in so many people's hearing, 
and so often. This keeps it in view as something which 
mankind agree should be thought of. If we are told 
that we ought rather to say it is Fublic Wbrghdp that 
has this effect, we have to answer, that Public Worship^ 
eeparately from preaching, has a very small effect in favour 
of Eeligion, as far as instruction, — information, is con- 
cerned. It is quite certain, that where the conductors of 
that worship have not knowledge and religion enough to 

. X2 
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preachy that worship will be little more than a ceremonial 
routine of forms. And for the effect of such worship^ 
observe the glaring matter of fact ! Many of you have seen 
the state of the people's minds in places where the preach- 
ing has long been performed as a brief but heavy trifle in 
the service. 

There is another advantage of this administration of 
religious instruction to a great number together. It makes 
all be witnesses to all that they have heard it. Each one 
hears all the assembly told the same truths, and put under 
the same obligations. The individual has a certain indis- 
tinct sense that a great number can testify what he ought 
to be, — how solemnly he has been warned. Sometimes he 
may encounter the direct expression of this testimony, from 
some one. " This is not as we have been taught — jou and 
I." Sometimes the solemn idea will strike the mind of a 
hearer, while he happens to look over the assembly, — " We 
shall all at the Last Day be witnesses against one another, 
that all of us heard these things." There is some good 
influence we think from the kind of moral check which the 
hearing port of the community have upon one another. 
Each knows what the conscience of each of the others says 
to him. And thus all are, in some small degree, prompters 
to the consciences of all. Each has a kind of power to set 
each one's conscience in action. 

A preaching ministry is an advantageous thing, again, 
as something for the popular mind to lean upon, in respect 
to opinion on religious subjects. We are for having all m«i 
to exert their own independent judgment in religion, as 
much as ever they can. But afber aU, a great number abso- 
lutely will lean to something as natundly as some plants 
will; partly from indolence; — ^partly from being sensible 
that they have neither the time nor the other requisites for 
deeply examining. They would, therefore, sink into either 
verj^ieidtj or indifference. Now then^ it i9 a convenient 
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Uiing, and we think a beneficial thing, on the whole, that 
an intelligent, thinking public teacher should — ^not be re- 
garded as an oracle, but as a guide, a support. Many really 
cannot examine all the things which yet is yeiy desirable 
^ey should admit in their judgment. 

It is still another advantage of the institution of preach- 
ing, that it tends to secure that religion shall be made a 
subject of regular study, of deep and prolonged thought, in 
some part of the community. What would be the conse- 
quence, if none had to think of religious truth more stu- 
diously, with harder exertion, than would be . required in 
such easy reading and talking as most would be apt to be 
content with ? It is an important thing, then, that there 
should be a good number of men, constrained by their office 
and duty as teachers, to apply their minds much more 
intensely and assiduously to the subject; an important 
advantage, we mean, for the community. The subject is 
thus kept before men's minds in a fuller, clearer, larger 
form; it is not suffered to dwindle, in men's view, to a 
slight, scanty, superficial thing. The general state of re- 
ligious thinking cannot be kept moderately high, but by 
there being a considersible number of persons very high.,. 
And if some attain conspicuous eminence in this capacity, 
will it not be a good thing to have some of the human emi- 
nence in this bad world thus strictly combined with religion ? 
Why, men are pleased that some of their race should attain 
a more eminent ground by excellence in science and learn- 
ing, by devising works of temporal advantage, and even by 
war ! Is it not a better thing still, that here and there a 
man should excel those around him by this distinction — ^the 
wisdom of religion ? As mankind do and will delight to 
look up at men somewhat above the general level, it surely 
were well there should be some that could not be looked up 
to, but Beligion must be so too ? 
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For manj reasons, then, there should be- preachers. How 
«re the properly qualified ones to be obtained P To manj 
nothing would appear more ridiculous than to make a ques* 
tion about this. To them we should seem like men grayelj 
thinking, deliberating, planning, for means to get over a 
river when there is a great wide bridge just before their 
faces. The method has been settled, throughout the whole 
Christian world, as it is denominated, for a great manj 
ages; — an established Church, a hierarchy, a priesthood. 
The powers of this world have judged our Master too arro- 
gant or too humble, in saying, ^^ My kingdom is not of this 
world;*' — ^too arrogant if he meant it was quite above alli- 
ance with, or dependence on, temporal power ; — too humble, 
if he meant it should not aspire to such high patronage and 
alliance. They have decided that his kingdom should be a 
part of theirs, regulated by their will, and having its au- 
thority in their strength ; nay, having even its yery prin- 
ciples, its doctrines, in their appointment and sanction. 

It would be little to our present purpose to go at all into 
the controversy. "We only observe generally that that which 
is essentially secular and political, cannot be essentially reli- 
gious. A national Hierarchy (that is, a system of Priesthood,) 
constituted by the temporal government, — ^would, mainly 
and necessarily, be constituted by men that knew nothing 
2^ut real Christianity, cared nothing about it, and had a 
direct preponderating interest to make the Institution sub- 
servient to the purposes of State. The system would be 
naturally and necessarily, a scene for the excitement and 
fdllest exercise of the great secular passions ; the thirst for 
emolument, the ambition, and a long gradation higher and 
higher to keep it perpetually in action ; thence competition 
and homage to temporal power. And then in the conduct- 
ing of the system ; that is, in the patronage, and the course 
of the appointments, what could be expected, but tnat 
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worldly claims and merita should havo ibe habitual prefer- 
ence ? Bank, high connections, political weight, and talent^ 
deToted in their exercise, to the sernce of the State autho- 
rities ? And then, for the effect: — look to the effect of all 
this through many centuries of the Bostoiy of Europe ; — 
the despotism over conscience, — the profound ignorance of 
idl Christendom, — ^the non-existence nearly of the Ghristiaxi 
Beligion on earth, — and the horrible persecutions. 

But not to dwell on these gloomy distant visions, look 
back to a comparatively recent period — (say one age of man^ 
seventy years since)-— and see what such an institution of 
preachers had by that time done for the people of England. 
Within the recollection of our immediate ancestors, what 
was the state of the people, in regard to Christian know- 
ledge P Yet they were all within the charge and jurisdiction 
of the Hierarchy. And if now happily a certain portion — a 
small section comparatively, of that vast Hierarchy is work- 
ing in a very different manner, and to a very noble effect, in 
what light are those persons regarded by the great body 
of that Priesthood P They are deliberately regarded and 
solemnly pronounced fanatics, and the most pernicious 
schismatics. And again, how has this very partial reforma- 
tion arisenP Has it not arisen firam without? from an 
invasion of the influence of the prodigious activity and 
increase of religious persons in the region outside the con- 
secrated ground ? And yet, all this while, that Hierarchy 
has been invested with a most mighty combination of powers 
and means ; the power of the state has been in them and 
with them; the main stream of the learning, and vast wealth. 

Now we think, that as we asserted before, there shatdd W 
many Preachers ; we may aver, next, that there should be 
many Distmting Preachers. They would be required, even 
though that iffierarchy really did what it is professedly 
designed for. .It could but very imperfectly even then, 
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extend its operation to the whde national mass, unless it 
greatlj altered its regulations. And then there are ail our 
settled congregations and Christian sodeties, the Preachers 
to which are continually becoming silent bj death. ^ Mow 
shall they hear without a Preacher f" Could we be content 
for them to disperse hither and thither, — to scatter and 
disappear? the meeting-houses be surrendered to secular 
uses, or to the iyj and the owls ? 

But then, how to furnish forth these required Preachers ? 
The Dissenters have one verj great disadvantage attendant 
on the ri^ht principles of their system. The men brought 
to the ecclesiastical serrice in the Establishment are edu« 
cated for it from their early youth, as being for the most 
part destined for it at that period. They can be consistently 
so destined, because any |Hroofs of personal piety are not 
considered as an essential prerequisite, npr of abilities in 
any manner above the most common. It is quite evident 
there is no such rule of seledion. Now, both these, we 
trust will always be held indispensable by the Dissenters. 
But then, the young persons coming forward with both 
these requisites, will often not have enjoyed, in the desir- 
able degree, the advantages of early cultivation. Especially 
while the state of Education is so lamentably and disgrace- 
fully low as it is among the Dissenters. How clearly 
necessary then these Institutions which we call Academies, 
to enable the hopeM spirits which are rising here and there 
in our religious societies to redeem past time, and make a 
strenuous rise of the present. It is a sign of improving 
sense among us that the prejudices against them are passing 
away. We do not so often hear the language, ^' Qive me a 
man with the grace of Gpd, and then give the book-learning, 
if you will, to the Apostles ai Satan." There is some hope 
the people will become wise when they are not content for 
iPT0i*ance to teach th^n. It is now g^ierally comprehended 
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to be no £m(iall matter for one human mind to be qualified to 
be the instructor and guide of several hundreds of others, 
through life into Eternity. To this end it is a great advan- 
tage for the rising teachers to enjoy an ample term of dear 
disengagement from secular concerns — to be placed in a 
decidedly intellectual scene, (so to speak,) where everything 
is directly for thinking, is adapted to do something for the 
mind; where a prolonged attention may be given to the 
most important matters. It is the design of these Institu* 
tions, that their students should by their own will, pass 
under a system of strong, habitual, mental discipline, — ft 
painful discipline of great self-denial ; no idle gentleman's 
lot. The courage and industry that can sustain it fiilly, 
and go through with it, deserve very great respect. The 
object is most important, to the students and to their future 
hearers ; it is, that they may at once acquire the complete 
power and use of their miads ; and stores of materials to 
work upon and apply to use ; the whole art and habit of 
Thinking, and a still widening field for the exercise of this 
power. It is here that the men preparing to be Teachers, 
may be trained to think with the wisest and best teachers 
of other times; here they may make some introductory 
progress in an acquaintance with the religious authors who 
have thought the most deeply and extensively, and written 
the most powerfully and eloquently, on the most important 
subjects ; they will see how those great spirits worked their 
progress, and endeavour to be their companions ; they will 
stretch and strengthen their faculties by the exertion; — 
will acquire a soundness of judgment ; — ^will be affected by 
the piety, the devotion, of some of those admirable minds ; 
— ^will acquire an utter dislike of shallow discursiveness, of 
Idle flourish ; — ^wiU appropriate the most valuable thoughts, 
not for mere repetition, in the words of their authors, but, 
they will be adopted by the student's own judgni^nt, 
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miDgled witii liis own tliinking, and expressed in ms own- 
^ords. 

. We hare mentioned f0ord!9,^-^'and it is no small part of the 
bosiness in question to obtain a thorough mastery of loortk. 
It has been the ignorant objection of the disapprovers of 
Academies for young Preachers — ^''A great part of their 
time there is wasted about the knowledge of words** little 
were they aware either what a labour it is, or how important 
it is, to acquire such a knowledge and command of words aa 
a preacher, in these days, should posssess ; we mean, in hia 
own language, — ^to give a , decidedly true expression to his 
thoughts, — ^to vary the language in order to explain, — to 
vary in order to avoid a tiresome sameness and repetition. 
There is no exact apprehension of the ideas, either in the 
hearers or the teacher, unless he has a good masteiy of 
language. The objectors we have alluded to, have perhaps 
heard a man who had never given any attentive study to 
words, run on, nevertheless, with great volubility. But if 
there had been any one to whisper in the hearer^s ear—* 
** What do you precisely understand by that ?" — ! 

We need not observe how much the study of the scrip- 
tures is necessarily, a study of words. Nor need we dwell on 
the great advantage of a tolerable knowledge of the ancient 
languages for this purpose of studying the bible, as well aa 
for drawing benefit from what we name the pro&m^ 
authors. 

Again, in these institutions, the rising teachers have the 
advantage of the instructions of tutors who have long exer* 
eised the minds in the same studies, and generally their 
talents in the same public Christian vocation. Under their 
instruction these pupils begin the practice of turning all 
they are learning to the account of public religious service,. 
Here too, in studious retirement, they may contemplate 
whftt is befo^ them, from a deliberate, solemn^ comprehend 
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MTO estimate of the Tocation. And in some of their bociaI 
hours thej maj most beneficially discuss so important a 
subject. We only add, that the solitude of an academical 
apartment should be a favourable place for the .cultivatioii 
of reflection, and personal internal piety. 

In drawing to a conclusion, we need not observe how muoli 
the verification of all we have sidd of the advantages of an 
academy, depends on our young friends themselves. And 
in the case of ^^Institution, we are authorized to express a 
gratifying confidence that the students will do justice to the 
advantages which it affords. If what we have been represent* 
ing,of what Academies may and should be, shall be seen actually 
realized, these institutions will be among the most honour- 
able things in the world. Let others name and applaud 
whatever they please, we shall be able confidently to name 
the Dissenting Institutions for young preachers. And then 
the preachers will have an important effect, and an honoured 
character in the community. We may observe here, how 
much this effect and this estimation must now and hence- 
forward depend on the qualities of the men, how little on 
any imposing influence of their official capacity, — ^their class. 
There was a time when the ecclesiastical class had a great 
influence on the people's minds by virtue of some attributed 
sacred character ; — ^the dissenting ministers had a share of 
it. But this sort of superstition is very much broken up 
and will never be revived. This is one of the phenomena of 
these revolutionary times. It is partly the consequence of 
what has been so glaringly manifest in the character of the 
priestly class — ^inefficiency, worldliness, and profligacy. And 
in honesty we must add, as to the Dissenters, that the too 
numerous instances of iUiterateness and wild fanaticism, have 
contributed to the effect. And it is partly owing to tb& 
mide rebellion of mind against mere institution. At any 
rate the superstition will wholly go, in spite of all tha 
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pomps, oeremonies, and all sorts of canonicals. Any little 
popish relics retained by the Dissenters will be of no use — 
their ordinations with imposition of hands, their black 
dresses, &c. But we shall not need to care what becomes 
of the ecclesiastical oharacter, as a thing of rank and insti- 
tution, if the preachers make themselres individually 
respected and valuable. And this they may do, in a very 
high degree. They willf if solemnly in earnest for the 
cause of God, and the welfare of men. They mU, if they 
evince a clear, sound, well exercised judgment, seriously in- 
tent on the manifestation of truth to men's understanding and 
conscience, with a stiU enlarging knowledge. The preacher 
may have the testimony of the people's own minds, that they 
are receiving the most important communications from him ; 
and this will have its effect. And if all the preacher's 
mental improvements go into Christian virtues, so that his 
thinking better is his being better, and that each point of 
knowledge gained is a seed — ^what will be the effect of thai f 
! It is striking to consider how much our young Mends 
will, in the course of their life, have to do with mankind in 
the most important concerns. They will be confronted to 
every sort of character ; — ^will speak to all imaginable states 
of mind; — ^will preach to every age; — ^will accompany as 
teadiers, some of their people to the end of life, — others to 
the middle,-~others through the introductory period. It ia 
a serious consideration also, how much is depending 
mediatehf (in the way of second causes) on the spirit, the 
ability, the manner, in which they shall fulfil their vocation. 
Our steadfast profound conviction is, that it is the Divine 
eaergj only that can make the Christian ministry effica- 
cious. But, it can never follow, that indolence shall have 
the same effect as diligence, — ^meagreness of mind as a rich 
ftilness of religious thought— or indif&rence as eeoL 
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thx b17fesi0b obligatioks of ohbibtiavs* 

Matthew t. 47. 

** What do ye more than others ^** 

Thi unliappj difference existing in the world, of good and 
bad, better and worse, affords, however, one advantage; — 
the distinction may be turned to the use of exemplification^ 
reproof and exhortation. All arguments from companson 
and contrast would be, of course, precluded by a uniyerBal 
sameness or similarity ; there would be no trial and mani- 
festation by opposites. As the case is, one dass may, as in 
the text, be convicted, or shamed, or stimulated by a refer- 
ence to another ; so that good may be gained from what has 
no good. 

But, in attempting to make some practical use of the 
question, what classes are we to consider as placed in com- 
parison ? Our Lord is addressing such as may be supposed 
to be aspiring to high excellence ; or, at least, were under a 
special requirement to do so. (** Be ye peffect even as your 
Bather in heaven is perfect?*) Doubtless, the requirement 
extends to all, in a general view of obligation. The law is 
all-comprehensive ; — ^there are no degrees in the principle of 
duty, for that would be different laws. One Divine Law is 
equally peremptory to all. But yet, there may be a portion 
or class of society more specially standing forth as under 
high obligation, by their profession, or position, or both ;— 
or by a more immediate form of summons; they may be 
liable to a more direct appeal, — a m(N*e pointed censure if 
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thej £uL Thej, therefore, may fairly be challenged witk 
the question in the text. And, who should they be, but 
those who expressly avow themselves the servants of God, 
for the cause of religion, and for doing good to men ? Now, 
while they, like all men, are amenable to the one sovereign 
Law, they bring themselves under an additional account- 
ableness on the ground of comparison, by their own volun- 
tary profession of not being like certain others. But, 
comparison with whom ? Not, certainly, with the worst of 
mankind ; they are not allowed to plead that they " do 
marS** than those who do very little that they ought to 
do, — ^that they avoid gross delinquency, — preserve a deco- 
Tum of conduct — ^and render to men what is due according 
to the ordinary rules of society. That is the ground of 
self-complacent comparison taken by a class much abovo 
the lowest, — ^by those who bear an unexceptionable charac- 
ter, — respectable, — ^trust-worthy, — ^attentive to the duties of 
their station, — such as no one would tlunk of reproaching, 
— even paying some decorous attention to the observances 
of religion, — all this we mean, in a decent degree — ^persona 
who are up to the world's moral standard, and apt to make 
s^-complacent comparisons with others. Now, it is with 
this portion of society, even the more respectable part of it, 
that the professedly devoted servants of Gbd may be dial- 
lenged into co^iparison, in the terms of the taxt^ ^ Whai do 
ye mare than dthereV^ 

And, it may be said to them, you must not complain that 
more is expected. It is of your own choice that you take a 
higher ground by your profession; by it, you avow prin- 
ciples and purposes greatly above the generality. You say, 
you dare not abide with them ; that Christ, whose disciples 
and subjects you profess to be, would have no actual king- 
dom on earthy that his religion would be of very secondaiy 
use in the world unless there were those who regulated 
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iHeir conduct by a biglier standard; you iee and say that 
tkey are seriously, fatally, deficient ; you would not consent 
to take your final lot with them* 

But, somewhat more particularly. As the professed 
servants of Gbd are supposed to be obsenring the characters 
of men, and forming a judgment of them, for the purpose, 
partly, of judging of themselves, we inay specify some things 
they will see, (characteristics,) which may serve for points 
of admonitory comparison. 

They will observe, for instance, a faint and very limited 
sense of responsibility. Those they are looking on have 
not a dear, abiding apprehension of the grand business and 
object of life, and of existence itself enforcing on them what 
they have to do ; they are not impressively reminded, and 
kept in mind, that there is a Sovereign Master; are not 
under a habitual compelling sense of duty, consciously 
warned continually that they must give an account; they 
go on by habit ; this is the case with many who are by no 
means of ill repute for immorality, and positive irreligion. 
Now, then, the text, " What do ye mare than others /"Do 
you show a striking difierence— a contrast P Is the tenor 
of your life (internal and external) set, and aimed, and pro- 
secuted to answer an assigned purpose, and the highest f 
and all under authoritative orders ; here, and here again, is 
a Law for me, and a Lawgiver, and a Judge. It is in a 
serious acknowledgment of my accountableness that I do 
this — or that. If my spirit would run loose, it is impera- 
tively summoned back. 

Again ; in looking on mankind, (even those not profligate 
or expressly irreligious,) the servants of God will observe 
the bunentably small effect of admitted truth — ^acknowledged 
conviction. There is a ready assent to many truths, involv- 
ing rules of duty and the very highest interests. Well, 
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that is admitted, what is to follow P Those truths are for 
something' beyond their bare selyes; unless something 
follow thej are roots not sprouting. Nothing follows! 
The troths have no gn^ple. Now then, you t An im- 
portant truth admitted bj the judgmrait ; does it seize hold, 
and keep hold, of the other faculties ? Does it assume 
the character of a speaking oracle^ and seem to say to the 
soul, and within the soul, — " Here I am, and I will not be 
dislodged, and I will not be trifled with ; I will not be 
treated as if I had no business here ; I will not be put off 
with voord9. As to your saying, * I assent, — it is so;* why, 
an evil spirit would say as much ! Nor will I sleep here ; 
I am not made for sleep; nor will I let you sleep, in careless 
contempt of my presence.** 

But figures put aside, it is to be expected from the 
B^rants of Qod, that far more should follow &om admis- 
sions and conyictions, than does follow in *' others.^ Thej 
see it in others a fearful, a tragical putting asunder of 
what God has united. 

The required comparison will bring in view a numerous 
portion of society, (very fiur from the worst,) who yet are 
destitute of generous, enlarged, beneficent sympathies ; their 
souls are of a quality not ezpansiye and pervasive! thej 
have no central fire to propel any generous emanations; 
they have formed around them (or, rather, let it be formed 
like northern ice) their little concentrated sphere of 
interest which confines and absorbs ; so that their feelings, 
their concern, never reach or approach many interests 
which ought not to be wholly foreign. We are not to be 
extravagant on this matter, nor talk in the language of that 
wild fantasy of " Universal Benevolence,'' as once uttered by 
Ghodwin and others ; no spirit dwelling in flesh could ever 
»pand its feelings to a world,— none but Oks. But, there 
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is no need to disclaim any extravagant imagination to 
warrant our employing condemnatory terms in describing 
the character in question. 

There is the just charge, on those with whom our Lord's 
disciples are to compare themselves, of a deficient sensibility 
to the evils which afflict mankind, so numerous, various, 
continual, and of such dreadful amount. If thoughtfully 
contemplated, these evils are enough to suppress exuberant 
gaiety, — to bring a cloud, — to inspire a pensive feeling, — to 
excite a frequent, pathetic appeal to Heaven — ^to darken 
the moral atmosphere of the world. True, their constant, 
inveterate prevalence, and the inadequacy of all human power 
to remedy, inevitably have an effect to deaden sensibility. 
Still, it consists not with the Christian spirit, to be easy 
at such a view, — to regard it just as a thing of course ; — 
''The world was to abound in misery, and 'tis of no use 
thinking aboiit it. If we could, by a wish, make it other- 
wise, we would ; but why should it interrupt our pleasures P 
We are glad if we escape; as to the vast unhappy multitude, 
Providence may look to them. Inhere is as much wicked- 
ness as suffering, and the one deserves the other." But, 
^^tohat do ye more than others f** Do you deplore, com- 
passionate, pray P 

So much for the generous, expansive. Christian feeling ; 
but, then, as to the practical application. We look around 
on men, and observe what good things they do not that 
they might. We fix on individuals, and, in thought, 
interrogate and arraign them. '' Do you not see a most 
valuable thing you could doP Why, it is just before 
you, and you are just the proper man. Do you think 
what your activity, your int^erence, might or would do. 
Think what your money would, evidently, do. Mischief 
might be prevented a wrong might be redressed, — ^a most 
opportune assistance might be given, — some person in 
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distress, or alarm, or difficulty, might be made to rejoice^ 
and be grateful, perhaps to God. How can you hold back? 
Can you look at the case — the good thing that you might 
do, and let it go by for ever ? " So we say in one instance, 
and another ; but, then, " What do ye more than others ? ** 

In prolonging this kind of observation on others, wo 
express our wonder that they can so easily content them- 
selves in not having done — not this good — not that goo^ — 
yet feel self-complacency; their no-good does not haunt 
them as a grievance. Or it may not be quite a negation — 
not no-good ; often some small matter, and then they feel 
the utmost self-satisfaction, for producing which, perhaps, 
one instance may suffice. There is no consideration of 
what the state of things would be if none did more, and 
no disturbance at the admonition, " Se that soweth spar- 
ingly^ shall reap also sparvngly" 

Or, sometimes they are content to talh for good things, 
and no more. Here it is to be noted, that in some cases, 
in many, to talk well is the service required. But often, 
this is not enough, nor the chief thing required ; and then, 
the talking to the purpose becomes but a self-reproach. 
Now, " what do ye more than others ? ** 

Of such a disposition of mind some of the circumstances 
attendant or consequent are sufficiently obvious. One is, 
that such persons will not do good at any considerable cost 
to self-indulgence. "I will be just as I could desire for 
myself, separately from all such considerations." We may 
name luxury (without the invidiousness of pointed particu- 
larity) ; — ^unrestricted expenditure in the mode of living; 
— ^what is mainly for show or display; — ^to glitter in ele* 
gance op pomp ; — even the 'indulgence of fine taste, in a 
respectable sense of the phrase. 

Such persons will not forego their ease, — ^they shrink 
from great personal exertion. Where is the reason or right 
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to tax me for this labour, or this ? they have a reverential 
awe of the weather, the clouds ; — ^there is something quite 
formidable to them in a certain quantity of rain-drops; 
they feel a recoiling at the offensive circumstances attending 
poverty and misery. 

Again, there will be much calculation for eelf in what 
good is done by such persons. There may, indeed, be a 
little (or not a little) self-righteousness in the case ; but a 
regard to self is shown in other forms, — " How will my in- 
terest be served ? will it gain for me a good opinion which 
I can turn to account ? Or, what measure of applause 
shall I obtain ?'* And there will be disposition to choose 
the modes and occasions most likely to gain it — " to he seen 
of men,** Sparing and reluctant will be the exertions oi 
sacrifices when no temporal remuneration of any kind can 
be looked for ; when it is only that conscience — only that 
Q-od — ^will approve. 

Such persons, again, will never be the first or among the 
foremost, in good services to G-od or man : they would feel 
great quiet in not hearing that anybody is doing anything 
out of the ordinary course, — ^would be pleased if it was 
found to be less than was reported. And when something 
is proposed or attempted, they are very slow to see any 
reason or necessity for it, — any prudence, — any probability ; 
and it is not till afber one and another (neighbours, or, 
persons whom they have often to meet, or, whose high 
character carries a kind of enforcing authority) have coun- 
tenanced it, that they partially accede, and then to avoid 
disrepute ; and still with caution not to do a good thing in 
such a manner as to involve a pledge for more, for a con- 
tinuance ; there is a careful retention of the privilege, " to 
do as I Uke.** 

We may add one thing, — ^that persons of not decidedly 
Christian spirit will be much indisposed to any order of 
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action which would go to take them out of friendship with 
the world. They will not do that " more than others*' — thai 
which would subject them to the imputation of what the 
world means by the phrase of **ri§hteom overmuch** — 
which would mark them as "saints" — "enthusiasts" — 
" fanatics" — ^what would be in contrariety to current no- 
tions — to easy morality — to frivolous amusements,— would 
unfit them to be quite at home with mere men of the world. 
In these times, indeed, there is a broader middle region. 
Still there are things, not compatible with the friendship of 
the world, but obligatory on the avowed servants of Christ. 
And the text asks them "«?Aa^," — ^how much, — of l^se 
things they do "more than others,** Por example — devo- 
tional habits, — ^high conscientiousness, — earnest care of their 
own salvation, — ^labours for that of others, — ^protest against 
sin, — genuine zeal to advance the kingdom of Christ. Men 
must not take on them this character, and expect to sustain 
it at a low rate. They are to consider well what is the 
extent of the pledge. And the test of the Christian charac- 
ter will be, what obligations are recognized, and endeavoured 
to be practics^y fulfilled. 

Now, this being the state of the case, there would be 
many considerations to the effect of enforcement, admoni^ 
tion, and discrimination. We may suggest a few. 

One is, to beware of the sad tendency there is to the lesg^ 
in every good thing, instead of the " more,** What cause 
have even good men to be indignant, incensed, at their 
corrupt nature ! The tendency obstinately is to wish the 
exaction were lighter, — ^to be ingenious in making out 
points of exemption, — ^to plead, not only the weakness of 
our nature, but even its very depravity, — ^to make a perverted 
use of the doctrine of Divine assistance ; — ^the fenith that 
we are nothing of ourselves, but that all is by the help of 
Qrod, alleged so as, virtually, to say, we do little because 
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Gt)d does not enable ns to do more, thus making it bis fault ! 
The tendency is to magnify the little we do, — ^to take credit 
for what we intend to do, — to say, we do more than some 
who profess as much. 

Beverting to the disposition there is to contract the 
sphere of Christian obligation and action, let us recommend 
a consideration of the extent of what there is to be done. 
What may strictly be called a man's personal conc^n is a 
momentous afiair ; but even this may suggest to him to look 
abroad, — to mind not his own things exclusiyely, but also the 
things of others. And look any way, every way round, his 
notice soon falls on something that should not be so, — should 
then be altered, if it can ; while it is so, there is mischief^ — 
error, — depravity, — suffering ; there is something that needs 
to be supplied,— changed, — abolished, created. There is the 
poison-tree that needs to be extirpated, and the tree of life 
planted ; there is the dark recess, where the heavenly lamp 
wants to be lighted. To think, what work is to be done in 
coming times ! — there is quite enough for every individual's 
share. And let not the Christian agent plead off on the 
ground that, on so vast a field, any diminutive share that he 
can effect is just as nothing. G^ie argument would come to 
this, that the more there is to be done, by the action of 
many individuals, the more excuse there is for each indi- 
vidual to do nothing. The truth is, this poor diminutive 
agent is not reconciled to his own dimensions ; he says he is 
little, — ^yet is not willing to act unless he could do some- 
thing to figure himself forth as ^reat. 

At the view of the immensity of things wanting to be 
done, there will sometimes arise a religious idea, tending, 
unless guarded, to an irreligioiis feeling — " GK>d could do it 
all with perfect faciliiy, why does he not ? " — ^with some- 
what of an unsubmissive and remonstrant sentiment. The 
plain sole answer is, "We don't know why — ^it is a 
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profound mysterj." But as plain it is tliat be commaacUi 
Ms servants to work diligently, zealously, — ^and in faith that 
their ** labour shall not he in vain in the LordP And they 
are to look on ^^others^^ for the purpose of gaining more 
definiteness to the conception and laws of their own 
vocation — ^''that standard is not for me," — ^^*th»t plan, 
those habits of life vnll not suit my work" — "that self- 
indulgent indolence, what vnll my Master say?" — "that 
conformity to the world, — ^in what company shall I be 
found at last?" 

Consider, where should we have been, (according to the 
ordinary instrumentality employed in the Divine govern- 
ment,) if there had not been, in every age, persons to " ^ 
fworc," much more, "^Aan others ?^^ men to rise up in 
superiority and opposition to the general state of the 
world? — ^men to labour for Q-od and a good cause with 
indefatigable resolution at all costs and hazards ? if there 
had not been Wicliffs, Luthers, Knoxes, — ^in a later age, 
Whitefields and Wesleys? virtuous revolutionists and 
reformers in all departments? movers and executors of 
beneficent schemes ? On a more limited and local scale, in 
many districts and neighbourhoods, the good people have to 
tell us how some worthy and zealous man came thither, or 
came forward there, and was opposed, but persevered, 
gained co-operators, &c. Let us imagine, if we can, struck 
out of history, general or local, all that such men did, and 
caused to be done, " more than othersP It would give the 
idea of a world not worth keeping in existence. 

Consider, again, how we talk of imitating excellent 
examples. But how are there to be any such? To 
recGmmend example, always supposes something superior, 
in its department, to the actual condition of those who are 
to imitate; also, something marked, conspicuous, dis- 
tinguishable &om the rest of the class. It would be a 
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mortifying reply from the persons so exhorted — " Imitate ! 
Why, we don't see the superior excellence; they may as 
well imitate us as we them." Who would direct a man 
inquiring the way through a country — "Notice a high 
ground, — a lofty spire, — a remarkahle tree ; " if he might 
answer, " I see no hill, or spire, or remarkable tree ? " 

Observe, too, that the instant an example is set forth, the 
persons charged to imitate it, will be critical and sharp in 
examining its claims to be one ; if they can find flaws they 
will ; for it is no pleasant thing to be told that another is 
their superior ; and if they are to imitate, they will be glad 
to do it on the easiest terms, and therefore, to reduce the 
example as much as possible. 

There may here be suggested an admonition to those 
who really do, in the right spirit, aspire to excel, to "<fo 
more than others " — not to be discouraged and deterred by 
the disposition that will show itself to depreciate, carp, 
misrepresent, and even obsteuct. This has been the 
experience of all who have acted in the spirit of the high 
vocation. A deplorable characteristic of human nature ! as 
if grieved that the race should not be wholly fallen! dis- 
pleased at the proofs of its being capable of being a little 
lifted up from the degraded level. 

But, now, the appeal is to those who are truly intent on 
compliance with the text. You encounter all this; — did 
you reckon on the contrary? You are aggrieved by 
opposition, — imputations, — cavils, — misrepresentation, — 
ridicule, — satire. Now, suppose you surrendered your high 
purposes, and then received the tokens of a contrary 
feeUng. One, and another, shall say, — "Well, I am glad 
you have given up your notion of being so much better 
than your neighbours ; that you see no good in setting up 
for a Pharisee I" Another, — " Now we have you again ! I 
hoped you would be cured, after a while, of the wild fancies, 
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that made jou talk and act in that sort of fSEinatical way. 
You now see, rightly, that while we are in the world, we 
mnst do as the world does." Another, — " It's well for you 
that you are become prudent. I like all good things, in 
soberness and moderation; but on your plan, you would 
have been aiming at a great deal that was needless, or ill- 
timed, or impracticable. You would have had people dis- 
liking and opposing you, — ^and little thanks from any 
quarter." 

The question is, — To those who are apt to be discouraged 
and deterred from " doin^ more than others,** would this be 
a gratifying sort of approbation and congratulation P We 
used the expression *^ little thanks.** This will sometimes 
be experienced ; and there is need of great effort against its 
chilling and repressive influence. We must do the good 
thing for its own sake, or Good's sake, not on any under^ 
stood stipulation for a grateftd return. 

It is another consideration, requiring the most genuine 
motive, and the firmest resolution, for ^^ doing more than 
others** that the obligation is enforced, and partly created, 
by the very fact that others do not what they ought; in 
compensation for their deficiency ; their neglected, or 
refused share, is laid on those who will do the work; so 
that it is very much in proportion as others do less, that 
they have to do ^^more** If the others would come and 
take the shares that belong to them out of the hands of the 
faithful and overbiu'dened workmen, it would be a relief, 
not as to the quantity alone, but the facility — but, they will 
not. They will not! and the bond-servants of God, who 
may be said in an honourable sense to be chained to their 
labour, look at them with regret, and sometimes wii^ 
indignation. ''That one has a degree of weight and 
influence in society, but he will not * do more than others* ** 

" That other has time on his hands^ but he will rather 
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trifle it away." " That other has talent, but he will exert it 
only to please or profit himself." " That other, again, has 
' money in plenty, and accumulating. There are, within his 
view or knowledge, all forms of distress that might be 
relieved by it — ^but he is enclosed in the warmth of his 
prosperity, and does not care. There is one excellent 
design, and another, labouring in difficulty, perhaps from 
deficiency of that article ; he could tell it out in sovereigns' 
or notes, any day, and often, and not be sensibly the poorer; 
— but no ! Or ifi for decorum's sake, he suffer a little to 
escape him, it will be no more than is expected from 
persons of far inferior means." Now, those who are under 
the compulsion of the text, are apt to murmur, — '^ Why are 
we made to make up for all these ; — ^to work, as it were, for 
them ? " The answer is. This is a wrong view ; you are not 
working for them, but for Gk>d. It is the Grreat Master's 
business ; and would you not do it to the utmost of your 
power, because they will not do it at all ? 

In all this affair, of comparison with others, there is need 
to be warned respecting the principle, the motive, that is to 
impel to exceed them; and also, respecting equity in the 
manner of making the comparison. It is a treacherous and 
unhappy circumstance of our nature, that there may be 
wrong motives to a right thing. It is eminently so ia this 
matter of excelling others in good works ; — such motives as 
vanity, — ^pride, — self-righteousness, — self-idolatry. The serv- 
ants of Christ, then, in conforming to their Lord s require- 
, ment, are to beware of seeking to be admired, and praised, 
and set off in invidious comparison, — ^treated with great 
deference, &c. They are to beware of doing good in a jealous 
competition for distinction and honour ; — of choosing with 
a special preference, and from a motive of vanity, those 
ways of doing good which confer the most notoriety, 
when there are much more obscure courses, less sounding 
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operations, with no trumpet to proclaim them. There are 
some who« because they cannot do anything conspicuous, 
will do nothing. 

When the corrupt motive turns to the religious side, 
when, after looking toward men, it looks toward Gtoi — 
there is self-righteousness — ^the Pharisee's catalogue (much 
improved upon) to be presented to the Almighty. " AU 
thanks to Christ, — but we mil have some merit of our 
own." And for this purpose of self-merit a very high value 
is easily set on very moderate performances. This notion 
of self-merit is a most besetting nuisance ; it comes in like 
water, at every crevice. But how to avoid it P In the case 
put to Mr. Hall, (" Tou know, sir, self-righteousness is a 
great evil — a great sin." " Certainly ; what of that ?" Ac.) 
the poor man had two evils to contest with — covetousness 
and self-righteousness, playing into each other's hands; 
and saw no escape from between them, but by a quiet sur- 
render to one of them. He should have been told to £ei11 
fiercely on his covetousness, in the first place, for it was 
thaty that supplied such hugely magnified pretensions to his 
self-righteousness; this would have greatly reduced the 
strength of the latter foe. Or he should have been told, 
finally, that if the case was to be left so, he must resign his 
profession of Christianity. 

But, looking to this concern of motives, — ^what a grievous 
reflection it is, — ^what a melancholy view of our nature, that 
it is so difficult for it to be brought to the right action at 
all ; and then, so difficult to maintain the prevalence of the 
right motives. Oh ! what a power of Divine Grace it does 
require ! and also, what need to keep habitually in sight, the 
sublime standard of Perfection, to humble the estimate of 
all human excellence ! 

Just a word on equity in making the comparison, and we 
close. 
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" JiSJore than others?* Let there be a jealous watchfulness 
on the propensity to magnify owrs, and to diminish theirs, 
in the comparison, according to the optical principle, that 
the one is close at hand, the other distant. 

Again, the " others,** with whom the comparison is made, 
may have more difficulties than we are aware of, so that it 
may cost them more in exertion and sacrifice. Besides, 
they may do more good things than we know of. 

Those of much larger means are not to consider them- 
as doing '' more than others,** imless they do more according 
to that proportion. There is heavy complaint on this 
matter in some religious connections. 

Another failure of equity is, when a man compares (if we 
so may express it) his most against an other's least, "I 
perform, in this particular service, so much ; there is that 
other, he does little, if anything, in this way." It may be 
so ; but may be, also, that, in another way, equally worthy 
and valuable, he performs much, while, in that way, you do 
little ; and it may be beyond his ability to do both. 

I would pointedly notice one, I believe, very common 
failure of equity in the comparative estimate of services ; I 
mean, the estimate set on tribute to a good cause in money, 
by those who can well afford it, as compared to what persons 
who cannot afford it, render in labour and valuable time. 
One has known persons (there are many such) not able to 
take any high rank in a list of subscriptions, but who have 
toiled patiently, and indefatigably, and gratuitously, month 
after month, and year after year, in various modes of 
exertion, to do good ; and yet, in the view of unthinking 
persons, this has stood for far less than a handsome dona- 
tion of money. Kot, assuredly, that we are depreciating 
pecuniary aids ; but our subject has turned on comparisons^ 
and we plead for justice in the manner of making them. 

To conclude ; let us seriously lay to heart the condition 
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under which our Lord has placed his servants, amidst the 
inabitants of this earth. He himself, when on earth, did 
^^more^^ than all the other inhabitants, beyond all terms 
and measures of comparison. When he ceased to be visibly 
present, his cause, his work, his affairs, devolyed on the 
agency c^ such as should be willing to take on them the 
the highest vocation under the sun. That vocation is dis- 
claimed, practically, by an awful proportion of the world's 
inhabitants. They, therefore, who assume it, are pledged 
(sworn) to do what the others will not. And let them con- 
sider how the time, the season, hastens away. Opportunities 
come, and are gone! it is a pensive, a mournful contem- 
plation, to imagine the feelings of a man, late in life, looking 
back with profound regret. "With what force, then, may 
the admonition be pressed on those in early life, to consider, 
deliberately, in what way and degree, different from a 
multitude of those aroxmd them, they will wish to have 
been. 

Let the faithM maintainers of the distinction prescribed 
by their Lord, look to the sublime reward, — ^*' Tfell done, 
good <md faithful servant; tJtou hast ieen faithful over a few 
things : I will make thee rider over mcmy things; enter thou 
into the joy qfthy Lord** 
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LECTUEE LXVI. 

INEFnOACIOUS CONTICTIOIfS. 

EoMANS vii. 18. 

** To will is present viith me, hut how to perform that which 
is good I find not,^' 

It is no part of our present design to examine the doctrine 
running through this and the connected chapters ; nor even 
to ascertain under what precise relation the words of the 
text were spoken. It may be true that the apostle was 
personating a man, and describing the state and feelings of 
a man, under the bondage of the Jewish law, as contradis- 
tinguished to the freedom of the gospel. It can, however, 
be no less true, that he might and would have uttered these 
very words concerning himself, in a certain degree of their 
most obvious direct meaning. 

But it must have been a distressing consciousness, a 
humiliating confession, in whatever degree he had to make 
it. How nnich he wished the case to be otherwise ! Adam 
did not more f^rently wish it possible to go back into 
Paradise and innocence. 

But, we have sometimes heard confessions, in something 
like the same terms, made in a very dijQferent spirit. Con- 
fessions that certainly there is something very wrong with, 
us; that the mind is much out of order for the most 
important concerns and the highest duties ; that it is v^ 
unfortunate it should be so ; but, then, th^e is no helping 
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it ; we are as Gk>d made us ; it is the common condition of 
mankind. And there is an easily returning indifference 
about it, just as if not thinking about it were aS good as a 
remedy for it ; just as if an evil ceased to be an evil in pro- 
portion to its desperate strength. 

Now, it would be possible to think of modes of admoni- 
tion fit to be addressed to persons even in a state of mind 
like this. There is something or other to be said to man^ 
as long as he has reason. But at present it is a very- 
different state of mind that we have in view, as the subject 
of some serious considerations. Let us describe it. You 
will acknowledge it to be no imaginary picture, as thus: 
— a clear apprehension, and constant conviction of the 
judgment, as to the importance of certain great concerns, 
and a necessity of a serious attention to them, — ^both 
the grand general concern of religion, and certain special 
concerns, part of the comprehensive one, — certain important 
duties and interests. An earnest desire, often felt, and 
always approved, that these great concerns were duly 
attended to. But, — ^but, still, they are not ! that is to say, 
in any such manner as it is felt they ought. Many years 
since they were not duly attended to ; last year they were not ; 
they are not now. Some fatal prevention lies heavy on the 
active powers, like the incubus in a dream. Again, and 
again, without end, the monitory, the reproachful conviction 
returns upon the man; and he wishes, and resolves, and, 
perhaps, attempts. Sometimes thinks, *' Surely now it is 
going to be!" But, still, nothing is done! He almost 
execrates his own perverse nature, and the world in which 
he is placed. ''I am under the curse of being quite 
another creature than I should have been,-— I am a thing 
that wants to be dissolved, and made again." He wishes 
some mighty force might come upon him, — ^that an iron 
hand would drag him from his position, unfix him from 
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where lie stands like Lot's wife. He would be alinost 
willing, at some times, to be terrified by awful signs, por- 
tentous phenomena. '^ I am willing that the ground should 
tremble under my feet ; that the spirits of the Dead should 
haunt and accost me, — nay, almost, that the Deyil himself 
should glare upon me. It were better I should sometimes 
see him with his terrors now, than continually hereafter. 
But, vain flmcies and wishes ! all remains unmoved. Nature 
is quiet. Spirits of the Dead do not encounter me ! The 
grand Enemy has otJier modes of being near me ! and, alas ! 
I remain unmoved! And yet, all this while, there is no 
essential impossibility in what I am wanting and desiring. 
Here is my soul with all the powers and faculties. The 
whole matter is but, that these should be actuated aright. 
* O wretched man that I am,* under the weight of * the lody 
of this death!''' 

How comes so deplorable a condition of a being " made 
a little lower than the angeh ? " It comes of the disorder, 
and ruinatiGn of our nature. What is the disorder, the 
ruination of anything, but its being reduced to a state that 
fipustrates the purpose of its existence, be it a machine, a 
building, or an animal ? Then look here, at the state of 
mind we are describing ! A man that feels, as he ought, 
this state, — oh ! what contempt he must needs entertain for 
any theory that denies this ruination ! unless he is to regard 
himself as a peculiar case, and no specimen. '' Here, in a 
moral sense,'* he may say, " here are wheels that will not 
turn, — springs without elasticity, — ^levers that break in the 
application of their force ; and you tell me there is no 
radical fault in the state of the machinery ! '* " One thing 
is dear, that I can never learn from instructors like you 
how to have the miserable disorder rectified. Ton know 
too little about mankind, — ^about yourselves,~about the 
great standard." 
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But, to proceed to our main purpose. A man conscioiis 
of^ and lamenting such a state of mind, — What shall he do f 
Absolve himself ftom all dut7 respecting it ? Leave it as 
it is, without an exertion ? Soothe himself into a stupid 
contentment P Eesign himself to despair ? InfjaUiblj the 
time must come when he will feel that this was not the 
way. ^0 ; he has a solemn work to do, and he must think 
of means. But here, perhaps, some one puts the question, 
" What class, precisely, are you addressing, — saints or sin- 
ners, — ^the converted or unconverted ? " Our answer is, we 
are addressing no class, but those that the description fits, and 
in whatever degree it fits. We do all honour to the Divine 
work of conversion, by acknowledging that it introduces a 
new and quite foreign principle into the mind! that it is the 
germ of a new nature, constituting there a spiritual vitality. 
But then, (in a multitude of cases at least,) how very partial 
is its prevalence ! So that, to a lamentable degree, the state 
of disorder remains. Have you not had a sense of extreme 
absurdity, in hearing or reading some religious teachers, 
representing two classes as complete antipodes, without 
regard to discrimination and degrees? Let a carnal, 
unconverted man be described, and the character consists 
of the whole account of human depravity. But let them de- 
scribe a converted man, and there is just the entire reverse. 
But where is the man that will dare to produce himself as 
this complete reverse ? Indeed, is there, according to such 
a description, a converted man on earth ? We may appeal 
to the experience and conscience of many of those who 
hope and believe they are the subjects of Divine grace. 
Some of the points of this appeal, conformably to the 
previous description, would be, — ^Have they not often 
to lament a hateful coldness toward Divine objects, — ^a 
slowness to duty,— criminal delay, — strong opposing prin- 
ciples and impulses ? Then, let them not act the Pharisee ; 
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but be willing to stand on the general ground with their 
fellow sinners, to meet the appropriate admonitions. There 
is one good thing, at the least, in all those fellow sinners, 
whose condition we are contemplating, — that thej are 
deeply dissatisfied with that condition. It is so that con- 
version must begin, and we will hope that in manj cases, 
it is that beginning. To them we would say. Cherish this 
dissatisfaction — this grief; he thankful that you are unhappy. 
But then, apply yourselves with all diligence to obtain 
a remedy. But, in what way? Look at the evil in 
view — the inefficacy of conviction — ^this practical refusal 
of the mind to be constrained. Its general cause and its 
strength are, the prevalence of the depravity of our nature. 
The adequate remedy must be no less comprehensive and 
fundamental ; and this is to be earnestly sought. 

But to take a more special view of the case; — the 
immediate cause of this inefficacy — ^this incompetency of 
our convictions and our best wishes and resolutions, is that 
the motives are not strong enough. It is obvious as day- 
light, but yet to be strongly insisted on, that it is by 
motives the mind must be actuated. To talk of free-wiU, 
in the most absolute sense, would be the grossest of all 
absurdities — a mere self-impulse. Hence, the importance 
of our being placed under the power of right motives and 
strong ones. And hence, then, the importance of seehiaig 
to have them. " But then we must, to begin with, have a 
motive to that." The answer is, "We want to be^under a 
constant, mighty, driving power of good motives. And, at 
every moment, there are those things existing which should 
be all the motives we want; or should be their soul and 
strength. This may be the reflection of the man who feelg 
as if half tmmed into stone, — " There is, all this while, what 
should put me all into life and action." As sometimes a 
man, in a long continued bodily malady, thinks — ^nay, not 
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only sOy but in this mental atrophy, the man. can see wha£ 
would,— f" Now that is the proper motive to such a good 
thing, and that to such another ; and there, again, are what 
should be the s^tives equally to all good things. Oh now, 
if these considerations were acting mightily upon me, — 
this and that, — ^ten times more strongly, — ^a hundred times 
more strongly. — And if they all together did ! that would 
do!! And they should — ^they deserre — ^yet they do not. 
Oh lohy do they not P Let them ! Spirit of Gk>d, make 
them I" When a mariner suffers a long, dead calm on the 
ocean, how oft he looks up to the saik, and says, '^ Oh, if 
the winds would but blow ! '* Now, there may be persons 
who will aver, that the thoughtful man can do no more 
respecting his motives than the mariner respecting the 
winds. We nuist think differently ; and wish to inquire 
what practicable means he may find for str^igthening the 
operaticMi of good motives upon his mind. We are always 
supposing him honestly, and even earnestly, desirous of 
this effect. Then, what means do really He within the 
reach and rationid exercise of his power ? Or shall I^e wait 
quietly to see whether the good motives will grow stronger 
of themselves ? As we may look at a stream, and know 
that when the rain comes, it will be swollen to a torrent ; 
as we may let trees alone, and see how they will enlarge. 
A^! have }m good motives grown while he has thus 
waited f How many springs have gone by, while the trees 
have grown larger and stronger! To the means, then! 
And, the sovereign expedient for all good purposes, and 
ei^>ecially those regarding the highest interest, is to implore 
the i^lication of Divine power. This is not to be lost 
sight of a moment. But this, m most important, may be 
placed last. And, first of all, the whole matter is quite 
hc^>eleB8, unless we can effectuaUy resolve to exercise senous, 
firequent, patient thought Thought is the sole meJium 
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through which motiyes can come in contact with th& wahd^ 
whencedoever they may come, — as light is required fo» 
objects to come to the eye. 'We mnst deeply think what 
it is that all the great motives are required for. What in 
us, — ^for us, by us ? How, in time pasty the fidlure has 
been. In what manner the mind has finistrated the force 
of the considerations that should have compelled it. And 
what would render them effectual. The probable and 
certain consequences of the continued inefficacy of our 
convictions. The solemn duty of looking about the means. 
Oh, the perverseness of evading such subjects of reflection ! 
Oh, the folly of letting such a a concern alone ! This 
derious thinking will tend, (and it is one great purpose and 
use of it,) to render luminou^y distinct and prominent in 
our view, those grand considerations which ought to con- 
stitute our chief motives. Then, mext, these being decidedly 
marked out and acknowledged, it should be our study and 
systematic endeavour to aggravate the force of those con- 
siderations, in all ways. " There is something that needs 
to be reinforced. It should be so to-day." "We should 
watch for anything to be added to their power, — seize ou. 
everything that can be thrown into the scale, any reflection, 
emotion, instruction, impression, thaA is applicable. Say, 
" This belongs here, to the general motives which should 
govern me, or to this particular one." It should be a study 
to apply aoid appropriate these applicable things to this 
important use. 

Observe here, how this does take place, without any such 
care and voluntary effort, in the case of a motive which falls 
in witii our natural inclination. The motive then of itself, 
as by an instinct for its good, catches all these things that 
serve to strengthen it. If a man could compare the force of 
it at two distinct periods, he might wonder, how it had 
grown so much, since he never took any pains it should. 
A A 2 
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"Without our care it availd itself of each casual thought,-— 
each passing impression ; like a wild animal of the forest, 
that needs no formal provision. 

Observe, too, among mankind, how &st, how dreadfully 
so, the very worst motives may grow upon a man, and he 
never intend it ! Oh ! not such the condition of the good 
ones! 

But, besides this general vigilance to seize and apply 
anything that might offer itself^ there must be a direct 
earnest study and effort to bring upon the mind the im- 
pressions most adapted. And how? Obviously, by an 
effort of serious thought to bring before the mind those 
subjects, those truths, those realities, whi6h are adapted to 
make the right impressions ; — ^to bring them as close to the 
mind as possible ; — and vdth frequent and persevering repe- 
tition. And here we appeal to the man who laments in the 
language of the text, and say, — " Cannot you do this f " 

And let us observe to him, further, that, — ^if he is sincere 
in his professions of grief and good desire, he will be willing 
to sustain a painful repetition of these applications. And 
if he feels at any time a strong impression made, so that the 
motive takes hold of him, oh let him be earnest that it may be 
retained and prolonged ! There are moments when thoughts 
strike and fix, — ^when the aspects of solemn things are 
unveiled. It should be unnecessary to admonish him here, 
that he is to be anxious and careful to debar the influences 
that give force to the opposite motives. And, for what 
those are, let him consult his experience. 

In connexion with this, it may be worth suggesting, that 
it will be well, by an exercise of thought, to endeavour, in 
any case to combine several motives, — all the motives — that 
work the same way, that tend to the same effect. There is 
one inducement applicable to the duty; but there is also 
another, and another. But take special care of admitting 
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an evil or doubtfiil principle into this combination — which 
does mischief in another waj, though it do, in mere point of 
fact, assist to the good purpose in view ; a possible case, and 
of which the corruption of the heart will not fail to take 
advantage. Eevenge may work to the same point as pure 
justice ; but here the companionship of the bad will vitiate 
the good ; as if a well disposed person were to go even to a 
place of religious worship in amicable companionship with a 
very depraved and malignant one. 

The idea of combining good motives, leads to a further 
and important point, namely — ^that each good motive must, 
to be of any essential value, be part of a whole, general 
system of such motives. There must be a vital circulaticm 
of the holy principles through the whole soul. The single 
part cannot by itself have pulsation, and warmth, and life. 
The one actuating principle will be surrounded by a mtdti- 
tude of others ; and if it be a holy one, and they are hostile, 
it will soon be overwhelmed by them, and perish. ** WTuit 
hast thou to do here /"* It must be supported by its like, 
on the right hand and the left, or it will infallibly be cut 
down. 

Let it be added, that our concern respecting the influence 
of motives upon us, is to be directed to this indispensable 
point — ^that the highest, the noblest, may have the chief 
power over us; — ^the love of God, the love of Christ, 
the regard to Eternity, — the desire of Heaven. In other 
words, our grand business respecting motives, is, the earnest 
cultivation of general, vital religion. This alone can put 
them in that system and general combination we spoke o£ 
This alone can put Conscience into them, in the strict sense 
of the word. This alone can make them look solemnly to 
hereafter, and short of this, how worthless are they ! And 
that such sublime considerations may command us, may be 
our predominant motives, shall we not account worthy of 
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all earnestness, '^ all prayer,-^ all practieable discipUne? 
And shall we not be glad and thankful tiia^ thero is « 
practicable disciplinp, under the Piyine agency and hdp ? 
It is a bad sign wbeoi this is depreciated. 

One of the ei:pedi«its in this our self-discipline (fox 
reinforcing our languid motives) will be, to dwell often on 
the most instruetiYe and impressive examples. And also, 
tiiere are manyftSeeting scenes and events a|^licable to the 
principles that should move us ; {tilie death of friends^ — 
dreadful deaths, ^n) 

Another obvious suggestion is, to choose, as fai^ as lies 
within our dioicje, the society vhiph furnishes the best 
incitements. And, then, as to influential circumstances 
generally. We are in a strange degree the creatures of 
circumstances; sadly so; because the greater proportion of 
iiiem, by &r, have a bad influence npcm us. But, therefore, 
we dM)uld feel ihe more solicitude about this. In some 
cases, we can choose them. When it is so, let the con- 
sideration be, " What will probably be the influence on my 
actuating principles, as I choose thus, or so ? " As to those 
respecting which we can have no choice, let us be intent 
upon deriving tibe utmost benefit ipom wh«t is favourable 
in them ; thus coui^racting the influence of the unfavour- 
able ones, and ex<a*acting good even &om them. It is happy 
for some men that a beneficial force and impulse is put upon 
them by their connection and occupation. (Methodist con- 
nection.) In all mxek aflairs we shall do well to pay attri- 
tion to the natural constitution of our minds. A man who 
will observe, can perceive in what special and peculiar 
manner certain eireomstances have an influ^ce on him, 
— ^what it is that mosi tends to repress his better purposes. 
While touching on this topic we may just notice one kind 
of mental character, which is indeed less liable than others 
to be " moved *' to evil, but on which it is difficult for the 
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good motives to be brought to act with power ;-*we mean 
the mind of a natural disposition cold, heavy, still, insensible. 
Motives work best, so to speak, in fire, that is, in the 
warmth and animation of the passions. Where these are 
faint, so will be the actuating principles. Therefore, an 
important admonition to persons partaking of such a natural 
state of mind is this, — ^where there is so little fire of the 
soul, let it not be wasted on trifling things ; but applied and 
consecrated, as much as possible, to give efficacr^ to the best 
principles. "When there are barely combustibles enough 
for offering a sacrifice, it were sacrilege to take them away 
for baubles and amusements. 

But do we taJk of sacred fire P There is fire enough in 
heaven for all our noblest uses ! And it can be had thence ! 
There are means of drawing it down. We want it as much 
as Elijah, when his altar and offering were all drenched in 
water. Gk)d has put into our hands that which will bring 
it down. And we must not close this subject without 
emphatically insisting, again, on the necessity of our using 
the greatest and mightiest of all means, — supplication to 
the Almighty. Our doing so or not, is the very test of 
our sincerity in the whole concern. It can be no ^^ godhf 
sorrow " that we are professing, if it does not direct and 
impel us to God for help. We believe that the Almighty 
looks merciMly on the serious emotions of the soul ^ — ^that 
he can impart to them any degree of power, compatible 
with the state of mortality. And he has promised the 
Divine energy of his Holy Spirit to those that ask him. 
Then what have we to say to him ? " Oh ! infiise into these 
convictions, these motives — ^thine own Omnipotence ! Here 
is a solemn consideration that glimmers in my mind — ^make 
it lighten! — Here are the motives which thou hast sent; 
they come near me, — come round me, — but seem not to 
touch me ; — ^there is surely something between ; — oh ! make 
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them break in upon me, though it were aa a storm ! Here 
is a languid, unavailing strife, of the better principles 
against an overpowering force. Oh ! arm those principles 
with all that there is in heaven that belongs to them, and 
then my deadly oppressors will be driven away ! Here is a 
wretched, corrupted nature, averse to thee and all that is 
good. Oh ! lay thy hand upon it, thy new-creating hand — 
and it will be for ever thine ! Here are meaoB, which I am 
endeavouring to use — oh let me not labour in self-depend- 
ance — ^nor labour in vain ! " 

We conclude by but repeating, how evident it is, at every 
step, that there must be, for this concern, a habit of serious 
thought, or all is in vain. It might have been made, as it 
were, a distinct lesson on each particular that has been 
suggested — " This can be of no use, imless you will exercise 
consideration upon it." It is — ^it is a hard task to think 
gravely, and for a considerable continuance, and a frequent 
repetition ; especially on subjects involving pain. But any 
degree of thought may suffice to show that such thinking is 
indispensable, in the concern we have been representing. 
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BOTTBLE-MTETDEDNEBS. 

James i. 8. 

'^ A doMe-mi/nded man is unstable in all Ms waysP 

I'HE short contribution of the apostle James to the collec- 
tion of sacred Scriptures is exceedingly remarkable for the 
bold and prominent exposure of the principles of human 
nature, as brought out in its practical modes and aspects of 
exhibition. He gives us the impression of his intimately 
inspecting real men, by classes and individuals; — of his 
having, somewhat like Socrates, met them, arrested them, 
examined them, near and close, — and shaped his descrip- 
tions, lessons, lectures, and reproofs, on what was palpably 
before his sight. And as this was done under the &esh and 
penetrating light of Christianity, and with a severe applica- 
tion of its principles, the judgments incomparably exceed, 
in rectitude, in radical exposure, and in authority, all 
heathen wisdom. 

He is remarkable for the grave force of single strokes of 
description and censure. Our text exhibits and condemns 
a character in a very few words, with a directness and 
clearness which leave no doubt that he had been actually 
looking at such a man. And we may observe that, at that 
time, in the commencing contest of Christianity with the 
whole world of evil, such an equivocal, undecided, half-and- 
half man, if he made any pretensions to be for the cause of 
Christ, must have appeared a sadly ill-constructed creature. 
Of all things on earth, he would not do for a Christian 
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For that character and service a very different man indeed 
was wanted. But not now, neither, will this double-minded 
man be of any value to himself, to men, or to Gt)d. 

Let us see whether the character thus briefly described in 
the text, may not admit of some useful illustration. And 
we would attempt it in the following order. First; (though 
it may be questioned trhether this should be the first in 
order,) two or three general observations to show what a 
disadvantageous, what an unhappy, state of mind it is. 
Secondly; a few particular exemplifications of it. Thirdly; 
a brief suggestion of the means of remedy. 

First, we have to observe on the miserable disadvantage, 
inefficiency, and, we may say, worthlessness, of such a state 
of mind for anything great and good. ^' Double-minded^*' 
" nngtable in aU " things. The words instantly convey the 
idea of a man disabled in the exercise of his powers, — ^whose 
principles are undecided, — ^who has no steady aim, — ^whose 
purposes are confused, — ^whose efforts have not the con- 
^tency and perseverance to be availing. " Ututdble a$ 
water, he shall not exceV* A man, " between two opinionsy" 
must " haltr 

Now, connect this with the consideration of the feeble- 
ness of the human powers at the best. Let those powers 
be in their best order, and exerted in the most steady, 
constant, and consistent manner possible, — and even then, — 
how slow and toilsome is the progress to any good, — ^what a 
labour to overcome difficulties, — ^what unsuccessfiilness and 
repetition of efforts, — howlittle, comparatively, accomplished, 
in acquiring any personal improvement, — bi effecting any 
social good. The most vigorous agents have mourned and 
been mortified* to see how little they had done ; the most 
determined servants of God have confessed that they were 
" unprqfttable servants.** Think of this, and then look at 
the man who expends his strength in frustrating his own 
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exertions, — ^whose purposes and efforts do Kttle more tlian 
counteract one another. 

Again, connect the idea of this character with that of the 
shortness of life ; short, in the most protracted instances, — 
shorter still, in the far greater nnmher. And how much of 
this inevitably consumed in little cares and occupations ! 
and, in many instances, in grievances, pains, and languor ! 
So that it is quite alarming to think how little space there 
is for the best exertions for the most important objects. But 
then, what do we think of a state of the mind wholly unfit for 
any such exertions and purposes at all ? A man deliberating, 
devising, desi^aing, and perplexing and confounding his de- 
signs, — and life is still hasteniug on ; — ^prosecuting a purpose 
a little while, — ^and then, hesitating, stopping, — ^Ufe still going 
on! abandoning his design, — ^returning on his steps, — ^life 
still going forward ; — attempting a different thing, — defeated 
again, — ^life stiU going; — trying to combine several things 
which cannot coalesce, — the result a failure, yet life goiag 
on ; — ^for a while spiritless for everything, — ^life all the while 
passing away. Oh! if he could but see time hastening 
away! 

Think, again, what a dishonour and ignominy it is, for a 
man to be thus, as it were, his own opponent andfrustrator. 
There is enough to oppose him, — to cross him, to obstruct 
him jBpom without, were he ever so vigorously prepared for 
the great operations of duty. But he has within him the 
causes of defeat. He cannot put in order the active prin- 
ciples and powers within the citadel of his soul, to sally out 
in force against the external difficulties and exposition. He 
has there opinion dissenting from opinion, — motive dis- 
agreeing with motive, — ^passion conflicting with passion, — 
purpose thwarting purpose. A consciousness that he is 
powerless, and that if he attempt to act, he will accomplish 
nothing. It is justly that he has a sense of shame and self- 
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contempt ; for, how dishonourable a state is this, for a being 
who is summoned to the service of G-od, and the labours for 
immortality, — that he is so occupied and exhausted in a 
wretched strife in his own self, while the i^hty enterprise 
is presented before him, — ^while zealous saints are prosecuting- 
their career, while the grand course of all nature is inces- 
santlj proceeding, — ^while angels are all fulfilling their sub- 
lime vocations ! 

But to carry the view outward ; this double-minded man, 
who has no simplicity and unity of purpose, — ^think how- 
unfortunate is his case, on account of the diversity and 
multiplicity of things there will be to distract his purposes 
and frustrate his exertions. In this " double " condition of 
mind, he is liable to be arrested by a great number of things 
on either side. He is put, as it were, in relation to more 
kinds of difficulty,— of doubt, — of temptation, — of delusion, 
— of apprehension. A man who has an unity of spirit and 
design, is soon aware what- kind of things he has most to 
apprehend, — to beware of, — or to meet in opposition, and 
sees them straight before him. The man of divided spirit 
cannot know how much and variously he is exposed. He 
has, at the least, two men's motives, dispositions, difficulties, 
and temptations ! as if one man's portion were not enough! 
He might look at two persons of very diverse dispositions 
and pursuits, and say, " Now I am loth you, as to motives, 
desire of objects, and difficulties in the attainment of them, 
and, at the same time, I have not the single strength of 
either. Oh, that I could be the one or the other, and then 
I could prosecute a purpose, as each of you apart does. 
There is one class of objects presented to me, — ^attracts me, 
— commands me ; but when I think I am devoting myself 
that way, I find that another class, or another object, has 
seized hold of this other, this left-handed part, of my nature, 
and is compelling me that way, and so I can go no way, but 
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in a short movement, soon to be drawn back." Now, think 
of such a being, in such a world as this ! In such wavering, 
— ^in such instability of purpose and action, he is useless, for 
his own advantage, — of no value for the good of men, nor 
for the service of God. And what a miserable account will 
he have to make of his life at its conclusion ! 

n. In the next place, we should exemplify, a little more 
particularly. But we may previously observe, that there are 
very many men exempt from this miserable weakness, by 
beiug the subjects of something still worse. There is many 
a sinner that betrays no double-miadedness. He is actuated 
wholly, steadily, constantly, by some one predominant evil. 
The man of all-grasping ambition, — the complete sensualist, 
— the insane lover of money. And these, in their way, are 
most worthy to be held up as examples, to those who 
profess to be, or to wish to be, devoted to better things. 
" Look at them," we would say to the unstable, double- 
minded man, " look at them, and he ashamed! " 

In representing the character of our text, iu some of its 
most usual forms, we may note, that there is perhaps some 
difference between a double-mindedness of variableness, 
fluctuation, fickleness, — and that of iuconsistency or self- 
contradiction. We have known persons of this former 
description, variable in principle and purpose, — ^and espe- 
cially in regard to the greatest concern of aU, — at one time, 
and for a while, in all appearance under the predominant 
power of most solemn convictions — seeming to feel the 
impressions of divinity and eternity — ^applying themselves 
to means and exercises of religion, lamenting their past 
neglect and irreHgion — ^and uttering emphatic vows for the 
future. But, after a while, — perhaps no long interval, — all 
this would be gone ! "What malignant influence had smitten 
them? What evil spirit had taken it all away? or what 
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dreadful power of eyil in their own spirits had awaked, afber 
slumbering for a while P 

But, again, after another interval, the same order of 
thoughts and feeling has returned, with the addition of 
remorse. And to be succeeded yet once more, by the 
returning carelessness, and addiction to vanity and the 
world. A melancholy and mysterious spectacle, such a 
man ! (We could name examples.) We need not dwell on 
the instability, which he will display in conduct. ''What 
phenomenon is this P " the observer would say, '^ there is no 
calculating on his conduct ; he is all oiie thing, — and then, 
next, he is all another ! " 

But we would rather direct the attenidcm to that double- 
mindedness which endeavours, m the habitual course of life, 
to combine inconsistent irreconcilable things. And how 
many exemplify this in the manner in which thdr ndnds 
are affected between the present and the future. 

A predominance of regard to the gce&t and endless 
future, is indispensable to the happy order of ih.e human 
soul. But in some minds this concern rather harasses than 
predominates,-— it cannot govern^ but wiU not depart 
AtiH as it will not, it is attempted to be brought into some 
kind of compromise with the prevailing interest about the 
present objects. The soul gives itself, with its warmest 
passions, to these visible immediate objects, — ^these gratifica- 
tions, — ^these advantages, — these accommodationfl of present 
existence ; they occupy it,^ — ^please it,— would monopolize it. 
But no ! the awful images of fo*urity, — of eternity, — ^rise 
up to forbid that There is the warning thought, *' These 
present objects will soon be no longer mine — ^I must leave 
them ! and what wiU be the state of my soul elsewhere P*' 
And there is terrible authority in this thought. It forces 
its demand on the conscience <^ such a man. There must 
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be some attention given to the concerns of future safely 
and final interests. There are, therefore, some serious 
thoughts ;— some employments of a religions kind ; — some 
abstinences and self-deniab, under the impression of fear ; 
— some prayers, however formal and constrained ;— and 
vows, to make a much more full surrender sometime; — a 
kind of hope that this may suffice to prevent the final ruin, 
yet with dissatisfaction and apprehension. And this 
miserably interferes with, and imbitters, the interest of the 
present and temporal objects. Still ! the heart cannot, — 
cannai let these objects sink down to the subordinate rank, 
and admit the predominance of the grand future ones. 
This miserable double-mindedness disturbs and distracts 
the tenor of a man's life. He goes on hesitating, embar- 
rassed, impeded, and only succeeds in going wrong ! 

A man cannot really and effectually serve Q-od and Mam- 
mon ; but some men do earnestly try to combine these two 
services. The particular import of that term '^ Mcmmon,^^ 
suggests one of these inconsistent combinations. There are 
men intent on wealth, covetous men, who yet endeavour to 
keep on some terms with God and religion. It is true, that 
when this is a passion thorou^y established, it is, perhaps, 
the most victorious of all, against any competition of religi(m. 
^ill there are persons who wish to keep these two in some 
kind of junetion. Their love of money predominates ; but 
it would seem as if they would consecrate the vice by some 
sort dS. adherence to the service of Gk>d. They cannot be 
willing to peruh for this sin I Therefore, they are punctual 
attendants on religious ordinances. They profess, and per- 
hi^^&ncy they feel, a concern for the cause of God; are 
admirers of gos^ doctrines; — can talk the whole range 
of evangelical language, — and exhibit much dec^icy and 
regularity of conduct. And where, then, in all this, is the 
disturbance, and clashing, of tiie double-mindedness P You'll 
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soon see. That comes when the cause of God, the aid of 
religion, the claims of charity, demand or solicit some sur- 
render of the beloved substance ; then begin the internal 
conflict and the opposite pleadings ; — ^the painful balancing, 
— the distress at the thought of parting ; then begin the 
excuses to conscience, and the anger at conscience itself if 
it will not admit them; — then begin the evasions, — ^the 
casting all things on the all-sufficiency of Providence, — and 
all the contrivances of a disturbed mind to soothe itself. 
We need not repeat that this is where the evil passion has 
not taken entire possession of the mind, — ^for then there is 
nothing of all this internal disturbance, — ^there it is ^^ double- 
mindedness*' no longer. And there are iQstances to be 
found in which this fatal siQgle-mindedness shall allow a 
man in the delusion of being a self-satisfied professor of 
religion. 

It is much the same thing, we have said already, when we 
exemplify the character, denomiQated in the text, in the 
case of a man who approves some great general good object, 
but is influenced by a selfish interest against it. He may 
acknowledge the thing in question to be really in a high 
degree desirable and important, — ^he has some good sympa- 
thies with it, — ^wishes it were in some way accomplished, 
provided it were with perfect impunity to him; but its 
accomplishment, he apprehends, would involve a material 
sacrifice of his own individual private interest. This private 
interest rises up against all his convictions and better wishes 
and sympathies ; and determines him to oppose the thing he 
pronounces so good. But yet, not without a painful con- 
sciousness of inconsistency, which his utmost efforts cannot 
reconcile, and which gives a wavering " unstable ^^ character 
to his course of proceeding. 

See, again, the character in the text exemplified in the 
case of a man harassed between the dictates of his own 
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judgment and conscience, on the one side, and the conside- 
ration of how he will be accounted of in the world, on the 
other side. That wretched servility to opinion ! — ^how many 
wise convictions, and excellent purposes, has it frustrated ! 
The apprehended contempt of an ignorant multitude, — or 
of the censure or scorn of those who bear a great sway in 
worldly society, — the discountenance of fashion, — ^the impu- 
tation of singularity, fanaticism, and other such things, — it 
is marvellous what- a power they have against the best 
determinations of the mind. These had power to shame 
away from the society of heavenly wisdom and transcendent 
goodness, in the person of the Messiah, numbers of such as 
did really believe him the noblest inhabitant of the earth. 
And yet, when a man's judgment and conscience are deeply 
laid hold of, he cannot make this sacrifice to the world's 
opinion, without great and painful struggles which will 
often make his conduct fluctuating and unsteady. Let him 
ask himself, "Whom am I offending, to please these ? Is it 
the Supreme Judge ?" 

The attempted combination of things which cannot truly 
agree is exemplified in some, who wish to carry an appear- 
ance and a profession of belonging to the Christians, the 
people of God, and at the same time are very desirous of 
being on the most favourable terms with worldly and irreli- 
gious society. Thus they not only will regularly frequent 
religious assemblies, but wiU wish to hold a formal con- 
nexion with some Christian society, and to be accounted as 
religious, — would be offended at being adjudged not to be 
so. And it would seem that they really take some interest 
in religion. At the same time they allege that they have 
many points of obligatory and unavoidable connexion with 
the irreligious part of the community; and they see no 
good, they say, in rigour, precision, aiid puritanism, — and 
therefore, they must have liberty ("withia the limits of 
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iiyM>oence and propriety ") to join them in many of theif 
social habits, practices, amusements, where the CSiristiany 
that is, specifically and expressly such, may, for the time, be 
laid aside. Now, that this can be done, habitually and on 
system, is Tery strange. If there he any genuine religions 
principle, there must often be a most uneasy internal oon- 
sciousness — H sense of contrariety and unappeasable strife 
d feelings, a war between the two interests for the more 
complete possession of the man. And at all events, there 
is externally a contradiction, a want of unity of character. 
It is ** Uut4Mlity in a fnarCa ways,^^ with a witness, tha,t the 
same person should, at one time seek the communion of the 
faithful, employ himself in gravely reading the bible, join in 
social devotions, perhaps sometimes taking what may be 
called the active part in them, — and should, at the next 
turn, be found the voluntary associate, on the most &ee 
and easy t^rms, with the despisers of religion, — ^waate bis 
precious time among them — ^join with them in what is no 
better than dissipation, in thoughtless gaieties and trifling 
amusements. Will he — ^will he — ^pretend to plead that it 
recommends religion thus to show men that it has no aus- 
tere and repulsive rigours? AlasI if he can fancy he ia 
recommending region by the very course in which he is 
betraying it ! The lesson he actually gives to these com- 
panions is, either that they have as much religion as he, and 
therefore, they would presimie, .enough,— or, that it is a 
thing which may safely be done without altogether ; that 
they may well dispense with what practically makes so little 
difference. 

You will easily see that all these forms of the ^ iimble^ 
minded" character, are only shapes, a little varied, of the 
one grand inconsistency, the desire to preserve peace with 
ecmscience, and yet at the same time to indulge the disposi- 
tions which consdence cannot approve. And as long as 
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this inward strife and alternation of principles oontimies^ it 
must forbid " stability in a marn^B vmjsj^ — ^it must disturi) 
the tenor of bis conduct into uncertamtj^ Tariabkness, and 
confusion. 

We will only add to tbe description one more particular, 
— and that of a doctrinal reference. There seems to be 
in some persons a *^ douhh'^mnded^* apprehension of the 
meritorious cause of human salvaiaon,— a notion of some 
kind, of distributive partition of the merk, between the 
sinful being himself and Jesus Christ. Now this must 
produce a painful perplexity and ii^tability in a man's 
experience^ and in his religious exercises and efforts. For 
it can nerer be adjusted, on each side, how modi. If the 
Eedeemer will not, of mere free favour, fiiimish all for 
justification, tohere will he stop? If I am to contribute 
essentially, meritoriously, myself, toTiat will stiffiee ? by what 
rule is it to be estimated ? "WiU thus much, or so mueh, 
be enough ? Have I what will be enough ? Can I possibfy 
do, can I bring to the divine justice, what will, as my part, 
be enough ? And how shall I know ? When can I be sure 
I am safe ? I hope that Jesus Christ may in his bounty 
supply almost all, almost I but what will the deficiency be P 
And can I add the deficient links to the golden chain, to 
connect it with my soul? What a melancholy ** strait 
between two ! ** Unstable, therefore, is such a man in his 
feelings, in ^s efibrts, in his prayers. Oh th»t human pride 
should be able to kee^ up the distraction of this perplexity ! 

m. There is no time for m<»e than a very few words <m 
the concluding part of the subject ; that is, \^hat is the 
remedy for all this ? 

The great thing to queH all this mischief^ and conflict, and 

wretchedness, is to have one grand predonkinant sovereigi! 

purpose of lifo. And what can that be, but, to live for 

God and eternity I How gloriously this woidd crush l^e 
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hateful strife ! and bring us out &ee, in singleness of spirit, 
for the enterprise of immortality ! 

The means conducive, under the Divine influence, to the 
establishment of this great predominant principle and 
power, are most plain and obvious. Let the man, who 
feels the plague of this internal dissension, let him look 
most deliberately, most resolutely, and, as in the sight of 
G-od, at the motives, the objects, the interests, which divide 
and baffle his spirit ; and solemnly decide, what it is that 
deserves to have the ascendency. And then, that which, 
he sees, does so deserve, let him consider what means there 
are to aggravate the force of its righteous demands, to give 
it more power over him — and to reduce the power of the 
opposing forces. Let him see what there is that he can 
apply to these convicted foes and traitors, to paralyze their 
grasp ; — whether there be not, in Heaven's own store of 
medicines, something by which he can poison the serpents ; 
— whether he cannot obtain a sacred fire, before which the 
foul fiends cannot stand. Let him look at those, dead or 
living, who were or are, actuated by the noble simplicity 
and unity of purpose. Let him consider what he is both 
suffering and losing, — what is life worth in this condition 
of internal disquietude and distraction ? his soul the scene 
of a wretched conflict, at his expense— trodden down, as it 
were, under the strife, to decide whether he shall live for 
any purpose or not. And what he is losing all the while ! 
losing the labour of his vital powers — spending his strength 
for nought ; — Closing his time, — ^the inestimable advantages 
for the attainment of the final good, — ^the present happiness 
he might be enjoying,--the benefits of the Eedeemer*B 
work, — the day of grace and salvation. Let hirn consider 
(and be alarmed) — ^that the allowed continuance of this 
divided state of his mind,— of this conflicting, alternate ac- 
tuation of the opposed principles — ^will be exceedingly likely 
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to end in the decided final predominance of the worse ! For 
the worse — ^they have human nature on their side, — the sad 
corruption, — ^the old man, constantly working for them; 
— ^they touch this native "ground, and are strengthened 
afresh, like the fabled giant, whose powers in combat were 
continually renewed by contact with the earth, his parent. 
By continuance, too, these worse contesting principles have 
habit on their side, the most infernal ally of evil principles, 
— an angelic one of the good. 

And lastly, as Q-od is, — ^if we may speak so, — the supreme 
unity, simplicity, consistency, stability, in the imiverse, the 
soul must have a firm connexion with Him, so as to be in a 
humble sense, (what we should not venture to express if 
his own word had not) a ^^ partaker of the Divine natv/re^^ 
by his Spirit imparted, through the medium of the Redeemer 
And then these opposing evil principles and powers in the 
soul will shrink in the strife, — ^will no longer prevail, though 
they linger to struggle, — ^will have received the touch of 
death, — and will perish wholly and for ever when th6 spirit 
is at last set free from mortality and this infected world. 
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1 JoHir iii. 2. 

^ It doth not yet t^ear what we Bhall he?* 

Ix is the familiar experience of our thinking, that the mind 
ifl ofben led into questions, Uie pursuit of something not 
dearly known, and desired to be known. And many of 
these questions are such as, being pursued, soon lead the 
thinking spirib to the brink, as it were, of a vast un£Etthom« 
able gulf. It is arrested, and becomes powerless at the 
limit-; th^re it stands, looking on a dark immensity; the 
little light of intellect and knowledge which it brings or 
kindles, can dart no ray into the mysterious obscurity. 
Sometimes there seems to be seen, at some unmeasured 
distance, a gUmmeriag spot of light, but it makes nothing 
around it visible, and itself vanishes. 

But often it is one unbounded, unvaried, starless, mid- 
night darkness, — ^without one lumiaous point through 
infinite space. To this obscurity we are brought in pur- 
suing any. one of very many questions of mere speculation 
and curiositjf. But there is one question which combines 
with the interest of speculation and curiosity an interest 
incomparably greater, nearer, more affecting, more solemn. 
It is the simple question — " What shall we be ?" Hovir 
soon it is spoken ! — ^but who shall reply ? Think, how pro- 
foimdly this question, this mystery, concerns us, — and in 
comparison with this, what are to us all questions of all 
sciences ? What to us all researches into the constitution 
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ftnd lawB of material nature? What — ^all investigations 
into the history of past ages? What to us the future 
career of events in the progress of states and empires ? 
What to us — ^what shall become of this globe itself, or all 
the mundane system ? What we shall be, toe ou/rsehes^ ia 
the matter of surpassing and infinite interest ! 

There is in the contemplation a magnitude, a solemnity, 
which transcends and overwhelms our utmost faculty of 
thought. To think that we, who are here, and are thus in 
possession of an existence which is but as of yesterday, — 
shall continue to be in some mode, and in some scene <^ 
existence, for millions of ages, and that ihat will still be as 
nothing, in comparison with what is still to follow ! that a 
duration passing away beyond all reach of the stup^idous 
power of numbers, will still be as nothing ! And that it 
will still be we ourselves, the very same beings. And that 
it will be a perfectly specific manner of being — ^with a fiill 
consciousness of what it is — an internal world of thought 
and emotion — a perfect sense of relations to the system in 
which we shall find ourselves placed ; — and this a continual 
succession of distinct sentiments and experiences, and with 
the constant certainty of the train going on for ever I 

Beflect again, that it is we, ourselves, of whom we are 
saying this. How overpowered zxe we in the attempt to 
realize to thought, what nevertheless will be so ! — ^ I, that 
am now, that am here, that am thus ; — ^what shall I be, and 
where, and how, when this vast system of nature shall have 
passed away?*' What, — ^after ages more than there are 
leaves, or blades of grass, on the whole sur£M^ of this 
globe, or atoms in its enormous mass, shall have expired ? 
What — after another such stupendous lapse of duration 
shall be gone ? Those terms, of amazing remoteness, will 
arrive ; yes, those periods, the very thought of which en- 
^^s our faculties, will h« come, will h^poH I 
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And through every step and adyance, in the incalculable 
Buccession, on through those periods, the fact of what "we 
then ABB, will be in mighty evidence pressing on all our 
perceptions, and then still onward, infinitely, eternally 
beyond; and will be definable, in certain terms of a 
language (shall we call it ?), in which we shall then form 
or express our conceptions. " I am " — but what will follow ? 
— ^what will the description be? what constitution, what 
manner, of existence ? what faculties ? how exerted ? what 
feelings ? what employments ? what relations ? what com- 
munications? what place? There will be the fact, the 
actual reality, answering to all these questions. But what 
it vnll be, there is but One Intelligence that perfectly 
knows. But here, even in our own breasts, are the intel- 
ligences that wiU know, and know in their own experience, 
— ^the incomparably most interesting manner of knowing. . 

And is not this, beyond all others, the subject for deep 
and solemn musing — ^for intense inquisitiveness — ^for awful 
wonder ? 

Think again, of what diminutive concern, in comparison, 
are many of those ambitious inquiries to reach the Un- 
known, which 'have been the most intense excitement to 
investigating minds. To ascertain, for instance, the yet 
unknown course of a great river, has excited the invincible 
ardour of some of the most enterprising of mortals — ^who, in 
long succession, have dared all perils, and sacrificed their 
lives. To force a passage among unknown seas and coasts, 
in the most frowning and dreadful regions and climates ; to 
penetrate to the discovery of the hidden laws, and powers, 
and relations of nature ; to ascertain the laws, the courses, 
the magnitudes, the distances, of the heavenly bodies ; — 
something — ^is the truth, in all these subjects of ambitious 
and intent iii^uisition. But what if all this could be 
known? — K we could have the entire ptructure of this 
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globe disclosed, to its very centre, to our sight or intel- 
ligence ; — ^if, through some miraculous intervention of divine 
power, we could have a vision of the whole economy of one 
of the remotest stars ; — or if (to turn to a different depart- 
ment,) our intelligence could pass down, under a prophetic 
illumination, to the end of time in this world, beholding, in 
continued series, the grand course of the world's affairs and 
events ; — ^what would any or all of these things be, in com- 
parison with the mighty prospect of our own eternal exist- 
ence? — ^with what is to be revealed upon us, and to be 
realized in our very being, and experience, through ever- 
lasting duration ? 

"When we think of such a comparison we may justly 
indulge some regret and wonder, that very many inquisitive 
minds, — ^perhaps the far greater number of such, — should 
feel an immeasurably greater degree of curiosity, interest, 
and even solicitude, in directing their thoughts to the 
unknown and the future of the inferior subjects of con- 
jecture and anticipation, than to this superlatively important 
unknown. Not that we would wish to throw any dispa- 
ragement on the conjectural inquisitive exciu'sions of mind 
on any subject of inquiry. But surely it is a proof of 
strange perversion in the soul of man, that these eager 
excursions to penetrate into the remote and obscure, should 
go on every track rather than on the grand line of its own 
future existence ! 

It would not be an adequate nor an honest plea, to allege 
that the knowledge is beyond our reach. In any matter 
where we feel a profound prospective interest, the thoughts, 
the imagination, will go that way, by an irresistible attrac- 
tion. "When certain that there is to be something great, 
and immensely important to ourselves — ^the spirit goes 
forth towards it, earnestly tries to look into the distance 
— eagerly seizes all glimpses, intimations, prognostics — 
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rerolveB the probabilities, the possibilitieB— exerts iU 
ntoiost power of reason, conjecture, inyention — to fona to 
itself an image of what the fiict maj be. And how {oo- 
digionslj, how monstronslj strange it ware, that there 
should not be the verjr utmost of this ardent excitement in 
the anticipation of what we shall be, hereafter and for eYex. 
This earnest tendency to look forward should be naturaiL 
and rational, we think, notwithstanding that such darkn^esa 
rests oyer the immense interminable scene of our future 
existence. 

But still, — ^the question will arise, Why is it so OTer>» 
shadowed with darkness, — since it concerns us so deeply, — 
since it is ours ? There is something that is ours, which is 
to be a thousand years hence, a million of years h^ice, a 
million of ages hence, a million times that — and so forward ; 
it is ours, for it is certain to he, and certain to be inseparabie 
from us* It is to be even ourselves, as absolutely ours as 
the state we are to be in to-morrow is so ; — nay, as much as 
the state we are in this moment belongs to us. But then, 
the case being so, — ^why are we so precluded from a fore- 
sight which would in some measure enable us to realize, to 
our apprehension, that friture state of ourselres? — One 
obvious thing in answer is, the essential impossibility. 
Beflect, in the first place, how very imperfectly we own- 
{Hreh'end even our present existence, — after all Tnannftr of 
experience of it, and intimacy with it. Diminutive as we 
are, we involve a world of mystery. The acutest, the pro- 
foundest investigators have been baffled. "What is lifeP 
What is soul? What is even body? How combined? 
And if we had the means of pursuing the inquiry into our 
future state, it may be presumed that every mystery would 
be aggravated upon us. It is true, that the great ^ Bevealer 
of secrets '* could have told us, by revelation, some things 
respecting the future state which we might, in some super- 
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ficial general maimer, hare understood. Por example, — 
whether the disembodied spirit will hare a material vehicle? 
Whether there will be a formal process of judgment on it at 
death ? In what place it shall dwell till the resurrecticm i 
Whether it will, during that interval, be apprised of the 
transactions on this earth ? Whether it will have sensible, 
intimate communications with superior spirits ? Whetiier 
it will have a clearer, vaster manifestation of the grand 
scene of the creation ? Wheth^ it will have a luminous 
foresight of what it will become at the resurrection? 
When, and of what kind, will be the local habitations 
thereafter ? What the employments wiQ chiefly consist of? 
AH this, however, would hove reached but a little way, 
oh how little, into the eternal progression ! — even if so far it 
gave us light. But what we would insist on, is, that all 
disclosures given of the future state would have beeo, 
to us, faint and inefficient information. For, if it had been 
given in terms merely general, it would have left our con- 
ceptions in a state nearly as vague and unsatisfactory aa 
ever, no definite substance ; and, in particular and specific 
terms it could not have been given, without becoming either 
imintelligible or degraded; for, it must have been given 
either in terms of very close analogy with our present state, 
— or in terms (if any such could have been found) fitted 
and true to the nature of a vastly difOsrent economy. Sup- 
pose the former ; that is, terms and images belonging to our 
present state, — then, the descriptive information would % 
have been degraded. For then, tiie whole vision, that should 
have been so grand, would have been brought down iowartk 
the level, though not quite to it, of our present notions and 
state,— oar modes of life, — of habitation, of narrow limited 
activity, of imperfect social communication. There would be 
a servile analogy or resemblance to our manner of relation 
to place, to surrounding elements, to the modes and sources 
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of pleasure — and to our means and instruments of *know- 
ledge and power. In short, the whole revealed description 
must have been conformed to the apprehensions of beings 
living in these gross bodies, and having ail their ideas modi- 
fied by their bodily senses. But this would be to humiliate, 
to degrade, the description and theory of a superior state; 
and not only would the description be degraded, — ^but it 
would not be true. On such accounts, a thinking and 
aspiring mind feels little satisfaction or complacency in any 
of those imaginary particular representations of what the 
economy of a superior world may be supposed to be— (not 
excepting the excellent Dr. Watts*s). There is a recoiling 
feeling, — "That is far too like things as they might be 
here — ^that is making only a superior terrestrial state." 

We supposed, on the other hand, the revealed specific 
description of a future state to be given in terms truly 
appropriate to a quite different and higher economy, — ^and 
then it would have been tmintelligible. But, in truth, the 
supposition itself is imintelligible and absurd. That would 
be the language of another world. No terms could convey 
to us a totally different order of ideas ; no human language 
could do it, — and any other would be but the mysterious 
emblems of eternity — ^bright, indeed, on yonder side, toward 
heaven, but dark on this, toward us. Such a revelation 
would be a sun in total and perpetual eclipse. 

We 8>y, then, that it does not " yet appear what we shall 
be," plainly because it is impossible. 

If we went no further in the inquiry than merely the 
state immediately after death, the separate state, — ^we can 
instantly conceive, that when the soul is taken out of this 
body with all its senses, and therefore out of the whole 
system of relations with the senses, and all the modes of 
perception belonging to the senses, it must be in a state of 
which no specific ideas can be conveyed to us. 
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We may next observe, that even supposing, contrary to 
all this, that some specific conceptions of the future state 
could be, and were, conveyed to us, the eflfect would not be 
what we are ready to imagine. We are apt to fancy how 
mightily and - permanently striking and commanding such 
ideas would be. But no — ^they would become gradually 
familiarized among our ideas, and lose their extraordinary 
and, so to speak, extra-mundane quality and power of 
impression. They must be mingled with our ordinary con- 
ceptions, be adverted to in our ordinary language, and 
would soon cease to be like messengers sent to us &om the 
dead and the world of spirits. 

A far stronger impression is made on thinking spirits 
(and on others nothing makes an impression), by an unde- 
fined magnificence, by a grand and awful mystery, — ^when 
we are absolutely certain that there is a stupendous reality 
veiled in that mystery ; when quite certain, too, that it 
relates to ourselves — and that it will, at length, be disclosed. 

Such a grand reality, thus mysteriously veiled, attracts 
thinking spirits most mightily — like the mystic and awful 
recess in the inmost part of the temple. It keeps in action 
the inquisitiveness, conjectures, expectation. It sets the 
mind on imagining the utmost that it can of grandeur and 
importance; and the idea still is, after the utmost efibrts, 
" It is far greater than even all tJiat!** 

And thus, if we will think, this grandeur veiled in dark- 
ness has a more powerful effect on the mind, than any dis- 
tinct particulars made palpable to our apprehension — ^anc 
brought down to our level in order to be made so. So fiar^ 
then, it is better that it should not "yet appear what wt 
shall be." 

We may also advert to the common and just observation. 
— ^that in this life men are placed in this world's relations, a 
system of relations corresponding to our inhabiting a grossL 
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frail, mortal body, with hll its wants and circnmstaziees. 
And that we have to perfcnm all the various business of 
this worid. That there are innumerable thoughts, cares, 
emploTments, belonging inseparably to this our state ; and 
that, therefore, there must not be such a manifestatioai of 
the future state as would confound, stop, and break up, this 
system. It is true, that what we have been saying, nearly 
amounts to this — namely ; that no revelation in words, such 
88 we could clearly understand, would so take hold on our 
minds as to produce any such eflfect. To produce such an 
effect, there must, then, be mighty ^id portentous circum- 
stances and appearances, extraordinary interferences, things 
to astoni^ and shake the constitution of our sature ; or 
else, perfectly extraordinary impressions forced on our 
minds, to give us intimations, and, as it were, specimens of 
another state of existence, and produce overpowering emo- 
tions concerning it. This could be if God so willed, but 
this must not be, because it would tmfit men for the 
regular performances of the business of life. 

We only add that other plain reason for our being kept 
in such ignorance of the exact nature of the future state, 
namely; that faith is to be the grand principle of our 
feelings and conduct rei^ecting hereafter. We are to 
believe, to be persuaded, and to act ccmformably to that 
persuasion, — ^the whole present ^st^n i^iust be consonant 
with this. And this appointment c^ faitii to be the 
actuating principle, is partly, as we see, because it cannot 
be otherwise ; and .partly because, to be governed hy the 
declarations and will of Gtod is the vital essence of all the 
obligations of his creatures. 

But now, will it not be said, that the latter part of these 
representations does, in effed;, contradict the former ; that 
we first make it a reproach to men that ihej so little direct 
l^eir thoughts and imagination to a future state, — ^and that. 
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next, we acquit them, by showing the impossibility of 
forming any clear conceptions of it, if they did so direct 
their minds ? What is the use, it may be said, of indulging 
oor musings and inquisitive conjectures on the unknown ? 
We answer, it is necessary, when there is such a stupendous 
reality, for certain, before us, it is evidently a primary duty 
to think of it, and with deepest interest : — and we cannot 
think of it as one simple, single, invariable idea. The mind 
must go, or attempt to go, in some degree, into special modes 
of conception respecting it. 

Agfdn, it is an elevating and iqpintualizing exercise of the 
mind. It tends to carry the soul a little way toward its 
proper region. It tends to lessen the false importanoQ of 
the things of this world, and to slacken their hold. It con- 
tributes to obviate that unnatural and pernicious estrange- 
ment and dissociation between our present and future state. 
It tends to habituate the spirit to seek and find the grand 
importance of its existence in its hereafter. It tends to 
awake a lively and a sacred curiosity — which is surely a 
right and worthy state of feeling with which to go toward 
another world and to go into it. It may help to. turn to 
valuable accoimt the varieties in the present system of our 
existence — ^the facts in surroimding nature*-the immediate 
circumstances of our own being, by, — ^prompting, on each par- 
ticular, the thought and the question, " What, corresponding 
to this, — what in contrariety to this, what, instead of this, 
—may there be in that other world ?" It may aid to keep 
US associated with those who are gone thither. It may give 
new emphasis to our impression of the evil of sin, and the 
ezoellence of all wisdom, holuiess, and piety, by, — ih% 
thought, " What manner of effect is this— or tWs — adapted 
to result in, in that future state ?" 

By this exercise of contemplative anticipation, we may 
make excellent use of those figures and emblems in which 
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revelation has shadowed out the future state, carrying the 
thoughts as far as we can from the mere figure, to what 
would, in a higher sense, best correspond to it. In such an 
exercise, the particular character of the individual's mind 
his taste, his less or greater abstraction in thinking, will, 
and very properly may, have a leading influence. Many 
pious minds may love to imagine something very consider- 
ably in analogy with the present order of existence, — only 
greatly raised and refined, but never losing sight of the 
parallel; and this will, no doubt, greatly contribute to a 
distinctness of ideas ; an analogous order of senses — ^and as 
adapted to them, beautiful and sublime scenes, enchanting 
music of sounds, <&c. 

"With others the wish will be to go as far away from 
resemblance as is possible without going into absolute and 
impalpable abstraction, into an unrealizable vacuity. And 
this, we think, is strongly warranted by what is said of the 
nature of the body which shall be constituted at the resur- 
rection, and by the consideration of its immortality. Some- 
thing widely, immensely different from all that belongs to it 
now, is surely implied by the assertion that it is to be like 
" the glorious body " of the Mediator. What can we 
imagine of that body ? Far,^ very far, surely, from any dose 
analogy with this earthly structure. Consider it too, as 
capable of rising to " meet the Lord in the air.** Consider, 
again, that pointed contrast, rather than any parallel, which 
the apostle exhibits in his accoimt of it, a body raised in 
" glory,** in " power,*' in " incorruption,'* — and, to crown 
all, a " spiritual'* body. He displays this body in lofty 
triumph over the present body. The description gives the 
full impression of something, not only immensely different, 
but specifically and essentially different. And then consider 
the strange, the mysterious circumstance of its immortality. 
A bodily structure immortal I — ^adapted to live for ever and 
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ever. Here we are carried away out of all conceivable 
analogy, as by the whirlwind that took Elijah away. 

In this its immortality, we are not to suppose .the opera- 
tion of a perpetual miracle, — ^but, — ^that it will be naturally 
immortal, by the same essential l^w as the soul is so ; that 
it win not have, either in its material consistence or its 
vital organization, any inherent principle of decay. But 
how confounded is all intellect ox fancy, in the attempt to 
conceive of such a body, — or of its senses, parts, or vital 
action. , And if we attempt to imagine a material scenery, 
and order of elements, corresponding in quality to such a 
body, how lost are we again! Yet such a representation 
calls upon us, not to forbear thinking on the mysterious 
subject, — ^but to aim at thinking sublimely. 

But after all, and amidst all, our efforts to conceive of 
the mode of the future existence, it will be well to occupy 
our contemplations much upon the grand general elements 
of the future felicity : — ^holiness — charity — ^wisdom — ^power 
— immortality — enjoyment of the Divine presence axjid be- 
nignity. 

And finally, let no curiosity of high speculation beguile 
us, for a moment, out of recollection of the one mighty 
difference, — of the two grand opposites, — ^in the future 
state, the condition of the redeemed and purified, and the 
unbelieving and unrighteous. 
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LECTUEE LXIX. 

THI CHBISTIAK IDEA OP THE PEEFEOTIBILITT OP MAK. 

1 CoeinthulNS xiii. 10. 

" When that which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away^ 

One of the general ideas naturally arising at the repetition 
of such woi^ds would be, that Eutubitt is the greatness 
of man, and that hereafter is the grand scene for the attain- 
ment of the ftdness of his existence. "When depressed 
and mortified by a conscious littleness of being, yet feeling 
emotions and intimations which seem to signify that he 
should not be little, he may look to futurity and exclaim, 
"/ shall he great yonder !^^ When feeling how little 
belongs to him, how diminutive and poor his sphere of 
possession here, he may say, " The immense futurity is 
mine ! I may be content to be poor awhile in the prospect 
of that!" K here obscure and even despised, he may 
reflect, " Well, it is not here that I expect, or want, to 
verify my importance." If forcibly admonished of the 
brevity of life, the thought may arise, " Well, the sooner 
my entrance on a life that shall have no end." 

Another thing we may observe upon the words is, that 
it is most gratifying to see the divine revelation connecting 
the attribute, the condition of perfection, on any terms, in 
any sense, at any future period, with human nature. It 
would be gratifying if this were but intimated as a mere 
possibility ; — it is most emphatically so, to see it expressed 
as an assurance — a promise. Think of man, the combina- 
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tion of all defects ! Let any conceiyable excellence be 
named, and the very mention of it is, in eflfect, a reproach 
to him, as not having it, or having it in but d very deficient 
measure. Whoever does possess the most of any one of 
them, is deeply lamentiog to perceive how partial, how 
miserably little, the amount is, compared with even far less 
than perfection. Looking at man, we seem to see a vast 
collection of little beginnings, — attempts, — ^failures ; like a 
plantation on a bleak and blasted heath. And the progress 
in whatever is valuable and noble, whether in individuals 
or commimities, is so miserably difficult and slow. So that 
" the 'perfectibility of man** in the sense in which that 
phrase has been employed, stands justly ridiculed as one of 
the foUies of philosophic romance. Then how delightful is 
it to .see revelation itself, pronouncing as possible, and 
predicting as to come, something "perfect** in the condition 
of man. 

Next observe, that this prediction of something "perfect" 
to come, relates to knowledge. This is somewhat surprising. 
It seems much more easy to conceive of perfection in 
another state attained or conferred, in any of what may be 
called the moral attributes, than in knowledge, even in any 
moderate and comparative sense. Por instance ; — perfect 
rectitude of the actuating principle, the motives; — ^perfect 
reverence of the Supreme Being; — a perfect spirit of 
obedience; — ^perfect "charity;** — or, to say all in one, perfect 
holiness. These are things of a more simple and absolute 
nature ; — qualities to be created and fixed within the being 
itself; — simply a rectification of its own constitution and 
habitude, which we can conceive effected by a single act of 
the Divine Power. But knowledge is not a state of the 
dispositions of the intelligent being, — ^not an intrinsic quality - 
of its nature ; but an intellectual relation which it has with 
other things, with a/ng thing, with all things, which can come 
c c 2 
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within the sphere of its apprehension. The scope of this 
rehition has no necessary limit ; — ^but is quite indefinite ; 
and may be amplified through every successiye period of 
duration. All things in the stupendous totality of exist- 
ence, and even in possibility, are subjects for knowledge. 
To hear, then, from the voice of ditine truth, a prediction 
for men, of perfection in knowledge, in any, the most 
limited, accommodated sense, is very marvellous. It is a 
sublime prospect, contemplated under the most limited 
sense of the terms which display it to us. 

Let us attempt, for a few moments, to realize to our 
imagination such a state of knowledge as our text would 
imply. 

The lowest point we can take, in the first place, is the 
eacltmon of error ;— or, in other words, that aU opinion will 
be truth. The intellect must be perfectly rectified in its 
mode of perception and action ; and the objects on which 
it is employed undeceptively presented to it. So that, if 
the manner of apprehending be intuition, the objects will 
be made clearly s^-evident. Or, if there be an exercise 
like reasoning, the evidence will be explicit, and the reason- 
ing process infallible; so that every thing admitted as 
knowledge shall be absolutely sudi. It could not but be 
in the heavenly state, a painful, a melancholy thing, for 
the spirit, after exulting in the reception of a portion 
of knowledge, to find out that it had be^a imposed 
on and deluded ;<^to be beset at each progressive stage, 
with the suspicion that the apparent advance is per- 
haps to be trodden back again, as just so far wrong. 
So far, then, the knowledge will be ^^ perfect," that nothing 
delusive and erroneous will be included in what is taken 
for knowledge. 

Again; we may conceive its perfection in this sense-^ 
namely, that it wHl be perfectly adequate to the iniallible 
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direction of all the activities of the superior state. Those 
activities we maj well believe to be of vast extent and 
endless varietj. But suppose a knowledge competent to 
them ail; an in&lHblo knowledge, tohai to do, and when, 
and by tolat means; — a perfect knowledge what power the 
agent has for accomplishing the objects ; a certain foresight 
of the result ; — a perfect judgment what is right, what is 
the best ;-*-a perfect understanding of what is the Divine 
"Will. So that the whole system of action of the immortal 
beings shall proceed under a luminous intelligence, which 
permits no doubt, or apprehension, or mistake, or failure. 

The knowledge of the inhabit^ts of the better world will 
doubtless be perfect in this sense ; namely — ^that they will 
possess as much of it as is indispensable to their happiness, 
and will be sensible that they do so. They will not feel 
that some of the essential means of their felicity are con- 
cealed in the shade which lies beyond the great and illu- 
minated field of their vision. They vrill not be in the 
condition oi the apostle John, who looked on the sealed 
book, and " wept " because there was none to open it. On 
the contrary, each one will be able to say, " I am happy in 
this light, — Chappy, till the Eather of lights shall see good to 
make me still more so, by opening to me another book 
yet sealed^-to expand still further this wide and glorious 
vision." 

We may perhaps, assume to add, — ^that these happy 
beings vrill possess always as much knowledge, as for the 
time their Acuities are actually capable of admitting — ^there 
will be " no craving void." So that, as to what they cannot 
then know, it will not be that it is arbitrarily withheld — 
causing them to say, ^' If it were but told me — ^if it were 
but disclosed, I could understand it." This is our case 
here, — ^there doubtless are a vast number of things kept in 
the dark from us, which we could understand if they were 
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but declared ; and there is sometimes a most restless wish 
to know them. That knowledge may be called perfect, 
which shall be so, relatively to the capacity, of the intelli- 
gent being. Imagine this, and then imagine a continual 
sensible enlargement of the capacity itself, and as it enlarges, 
a continual influx of new knowledge to All it. 

"We should take some advantage of the apostle's mode of 
illustrating, by a contrast between " that which is in part," 
and that " perfect " which is to come. 

We may advert to the imperfect, partial natmre of our 
means of knowledge. It is a mysterious thing in the aU- 
wise Creator's economy, that intellectual beings, spirits, 
should be enclosed in gross matter, and made dependent 
for their action on its organization, — but so it is. The 
senses contained in this material frame, the grand inlets of 
our knowledge, must and do convey it in a most imperfect 
manner. These, while they are the medium of knowledge, 
yet keep up an insuperable separation between the mind, 
the spirit, and the objects desired to be known. Through 
them it can receive only reports and images of the things. 
It cannot itself come at the things themselves. How it 
wishes sometimes that it could ! It longs to know what 
things are in their own reality. 

Language, again, is a most imperfect medium for the 
conveyance of knowledge ; — it is indeed iramed upon our 
imperfect knowledge, and partaking of all its defects. It is 
contrived by men to express what they very imperfectly 
conceive and know, and is full of indistinctness, uncertainty, 
perplexity, confusion. But, " when that which is perfect is 
come!" — it maybe said, ""What then? What wiU then 
be the mode, the medium, the instruments, of our receiving 
and conveying knowledge ?" We cannot even conjecture, 
till it do come. But it must be something immensely 
different, whether or not in analogy with the present means. 
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One almost dislikes to suppose, in that more perfect 
state, even a resemblance to such feeble things as hearing, 
seeing, feeling, language. But the sovereign and beneficent 
Creator, in forming his creature anew in a far nobler con- 
dition, will infallibly do it for the best. And if there be to 
be senses, and any artificial instruments of knowledge analo- 
gous to the present, let them be but as much superior to 
these as a " spiritu£il body," made like the glorified body of 
Christ, will be superior to this " earthy," mortal one, and it 
will suffice. 

But whatever shall be' the means and manner of appre- 
hendiag, — ^the apprehension must be incomparably more 
immediate and intimate than in this world, to satisfy the 
exalted intelligence. And that there will be this pervading 
intelligence,' this intimacy of knowledge, seems to be im- 
plied by what the apostle says, " I shall know even as also 
I am known," that is, by the divine Spirit. So " when that 
which is in part shall be done away, and that which is perfect 
is come," the manner of knowing shall be an entire, a com- 
plete one, as to the means and instruments. (Here note 
the imperfection of the other great mean of knowledge, 
reasoning,) 

Again ; — ^fcow emphatically our present knowledge is but 
" in part," if we advert to the number and extent of the 
things to be known. It is but a diminutive portion of the 
grand whole of things, that we can even be so apprised of 
as to be aware that we are ignorant of them. We can 
think no question at all about them. But take even so 
much as we are apprised of enough to make subjects of 
inquiry ; and just think, how many can be answered of all 
the questions we can ask ? To a vast proportion of them 
there is no possible answer at all. To a great majority of 
the rest, that do not go entirely beyond our sphere, the 
^swer is extremely doubtful. And as to the comparatively- 
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few that we seem to think we can reply to, we find, when 
we try, that the oiiBwer is that of but a yeij partial 
knowledge. 

" When that which k perfect is come," it will not bring 
an answer to all possible inquiries ; — thai were to extend 
our knowledge beyond an archangers compass ; but it may 
well be belieyed that it will be amazing and delightful to 
Bee what a multitude of things, of which we had but tbe 
faintest glimpses before, are brought into perfect manifest- 
ation. What a revelation there may be in two senses ; — ^in 
the vast enlargement of the mind's own proper power of 
knowing, while it looks from a higher eminence over a 
wider field ; — and in the direct disclosures and communica- 
tions which the Biyine Being may beneficently make. His 
present reyelation is the greatest blessing conferred on 
human intelligence on earth. But how obyiously that is 
but '' in part." How many things are not mentioned! — 
how many with but a particle of information! — some are 
presented with an obscure and half-reyealed aspect, like the 
moon, sometimes seen with a narrow line of light, and the 
disc opaque and dimly perceptible. And it would not be a 
wild imagination, that then there will be a still further new 
reyelation, strictly such, to impart information of what will 
still be beyond the sphere of knowledge by any other means. 
And that also to become ultimately an immediate know- 
ledge ; and then a still further and further reyelation ; and 
so forward, interminably and for eyer ! 

But all these anticipations remind us but the more 
fbrciWy, how we here " know but in part." & " in part," 
that just the part, the portion which we want to attain is 
divided off from our reach. It seems as if a disseyering 
principle, or a dark veil fell down exactly at the point 
where we think we are near upon the knowledge we are 
pursuing. We reach the etsential question of the inquiry; 
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—let that be surpassed and we should arrive at the truth — 
exult in the knowledge. But just there we are stopped by 
something insuperable ; and there we stand, like prisoners 
looking at their impregnable wall. 

/Sb " in part" our knowledge is, that an exceeding weight, 
we sometimes feel as if a disproportionate one, is thrown 
upon our faitlh. We cannot understand the case, and yet 
we must approvingly submit to Him who is the Master of 
all things ; and our obedience must be as ready and unre- 
served as if we could. But this is a hard exercise for faith. 
In our partial view, appearances may seem against what we, 
nevertheless, are required most fbrmly to believe. It is 
difficult to maintain this faith, bat is happily aided by the 
Divine assurance, that one day we shall know *' wlien that 
which is perfect is come." 

iSb " in part '* our knowledge is, that in many things we 
see far more of the evil than of the good, in the whole state 
of things, as far as within our comprehension. But we are 
sure that on tiie great view, to which we cannot yet attain, 
there must be a decided predominance of good, in the 
empire of Him who is infinite in wisdom, power, and good- 
ness. And the anticipation of clearly seeing it so, is a 
delightM radiance from heaven on our present dark abode. 

iSo " in part "our knowledge is, that we cannot agree 
one with another. The " part '* itself is not clear, bright, 
and infiallible, as fav as it goes. It contains those shades, 
perplexities, and equivocal appearances, among which men 
mu9t greatly differ. It would have been a fine thing if good 
men, and wise men, could have been unanimous on to the 
limited extent of this early stage and immaturity of our 
knowledge, and had not filled the twilight of the great 
approaching day of wisdom with their controversies and 
their quarrels. But when the " perfect comes," the grand 
illumination of each spirit will be rendered inconceivably 
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more delightful by the coincidence of judgment which will 
create a happy sympathy and harmony of the affections. 

"We have no time to apply these somewhat too vague and 
general ideas to special subjects. But they might b© illus- 
trated in^ application to our imperfect knowledge of even 
our own nature, as in the essential principle of life; — ^the 
mysterious connexion of the soul with the body; — ^the 
nature and operations of that soul itself. How striking to 
reflect, that we can as yet, just as much compreHend the 
whole universe as our own little selves, our own selves, who 
are thinking and talking on these subjects. These ideas 
might also be viewed in their application to the theory of 
the condition and destination of our race; — ^the system of 
Divine Providence ; — ^the doctrines of religion ; — ^the manner 
of oiur future existence ; — the inquiry, what rational beings, 
and under what economy, in other reahns of the universe ; 
and the universe itself. 

After such views contemplated, think of the pride of 
present knowledge ! with a little glimmering on their spirits 
there are men that walk the earth with an elation as if they 
should be gods ; — and destitute too, as this very pride would 
show, of that which is the best of the knowledge attainable 
here ! 

Consider what a high advantage over us is now attained 
by our pious friends that are gone — even in that less 
perfect state which intervenes between the departure hence 
and the resurrection ! 

"Then that which is in part shall be done away." 
Imagine the emerging from this dark world into light! 
what a dismissal from our spirits, what a vanishing away 
of the whole systems of our little notions, our childish 
conceptions ! If they wiU he sufficiently recollected to bo 
compared with the grand manifestation of truth and reality 
then unveiled, what a contrast ! And yet there will not be 
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an entire contempt tlirown upon the retrospect ; for it will 
be understood how those little notions, that feeble light, 
that partial revelation, were the right training for the 
infancy and childhood of the human soul. 

Let us, then, be thankful that we do know, though but in 
part, and earnestly apply and improve what we are 
permitted to know. Let us be thankful, too, that one 
point of that very knowledge is, that its imperfection will 
at length be left behind. 

Lastly, if there will be, as none can doubt, in the 
heavenly state, different degrees in the felicity of the 
redeemed spirits, and if knowledge will be one great mean 
of felicity there, who may be expected to possess the 
highest attainments of it? 'Not necessarily those, even 
good men, who possessed the most of it here, but rather 
those who have excelled the most in jpiety, — ^in devotion to 
G-od and Christ, and the cause of heaven in this world. 
Q-od can, by one great act of his rewarding power, make 
them the highest in intelligence^ and it is reasonable to 
believe he will. 
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THE BELI0I017S USE 01* HEK0BIAL8. 

JoBHTJA mv. 26, 27. 

'^ And Joihua took a great stone, and set it up there under em 
oak, that was hy the sanctuary of the Lord, And Jbehua 
said unto all the people, Behold this stone shaU be a wit- 
ness unto us, for it hath heard all the words of the Lord 
which he spake unto us; it shall he therefore a teitness 
unto you lest ye deny your GhdJ** 

This action of Josliua seems a strange importance to be 
conferred on a piece of insensible matter, on a mere block 
of ston^, nnnoticed, perhaps, for a thousand years. ^^It 
hath heard" is an excessiyely strong figure; but it is giiite 
in the eastern style to give things the attributes of persons. 
Such a circumstance may suggest to us the reflection, how 
little it can be foreseen or conjectured to what use num- 
berless things in the creation, apparentiy insignificant, are 
destined by divine appointment to be applied. They may 
be entirely lumoticed while awaiting that use, with no 
marks upon them to distinguish them fi*om the most ordi- 
nary things of the same kind. For example, the trees out 
of which the ark of Noah or the ark of the covenant was to 
be constructed ; the rod of Moses ; the stones which were 
to be the tables of the law, to be written on. them by the 
Almighty ; the rams' horns used at the siege of Jericho ; 
we might add, the materials destined to the most awful use 
of all — THE Ceoss. If these appear remote references, we 
may name a nearer and more pointed one. There i», as to 
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most of US — ^there is now existing, somewhere, the very 
wood which will form our coffins. Some of us may have 
passed near the very trees, or the wood no longer in the 
state of trees. The material bears no mark what it is for ; 
but Gk)d has on it his secret mark of its destination. If it 
were visible, what a reading we should have of inscriptions 1 
— ^tomb-inscriptions, seen beforehand ! 

It is striking to consider that the sovereign Lord has 
some appointed use for everything in his creation. The 
uses of an infinite number of things, we shall never know ; 
but He can have made nothing but for an use — to that it 
will come. What a view has He on all things as bearing 
his destination ! What a stupendous prospective vision, if 
we may express it so, before his mind ! 

But, we proceed to observe, that wise and good men, can find 
for many things, many uses, for instruction and piety, which do 
not occur to other men : they have been trained in a better 
school. If such a man, towards the close of life, could make 
out an account of the things that have served him to such a 
pui^ose, how many things, seeming not in themselves quali- 
fied to inskuct him, would he have to recount as having 
been the occasions of his receiving instruction, or salutary 
impressions. It may, in some instance, have happened, 
that a thing as unmeaning in itself as a mere stone, has 
been made the cause of some spiritual advantage, to him.- 
Indeed, in many instances, the greatest good has been &om 
insignificant things; while we must mind proportion 
between means and ends, it is not so with God. 

In the instance in our text, Joshua, and in a later 
instance, Samuel, fixed on such an object, and endeavoured 
to render it, in a sense, a cause of religious admonition, 
thereafter, to the people, in the way of riecalling to their 
minds the most important facts and considerations. The 
design was, that they might not be able to look at that 
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stone, without being reminded of "aZZ the words of the 
JLordP Figuratively speaking, it would be the stone saying 
to them — "J hwe heard^^ Ac. The great leaders of the 
Israelites, Moses and Joshua, were solicitous to employ 
every eipedient to secure an eternal remembrance of Q-od 
in the people's minds. They therefore marked the stations 
and stages in their progress with monumental circumstances 
and objects ; — things which should have a meaning put on 
them which they had not in themselves ; — a meaning which 
they were to have in consequence of being connected, in 
some express and memorable manner, with the providential 
interferences of God, or his declarations, or with the people's 
conduct. It was not enough that human and even angelic 
monitors should be speaking. They saw that all was little 
enough, and too little, to keep religious ideas and recollec- 
tions alive in the people's minds ; these were apt to fade and 
die away, like plants in a bad soil. They perceived how 
constantly the popular mind was withdrawing and escaping 
jfrom under the impressive sense of an invisible Beiag ; how 
easily the delusions of the surrounding idolatry stole on 
their senses and their imagination, to beguile their hearts, and 
their very reason away ; how imperfectly the grand scene of 
Nature, of the Creation, preserved, in any active force, the 
thought of the Creator ; how apt to grow feeble and faint 
was their memory of even the miraculous events which 
themselves had beheld! Therefore, these illustrious and 
pious leaders and teachers were desirous to avail themselves 
of every auxiliary means to prolong the remembrance, to 
renew and fix the impresions in the people's minds, of all 
that had taken place between God and them ; to surround 
them with remembrances, turn which way they would, 
traverse the land in whatever direction they might. Accord- 
"^gljj *^^y marked places, and times, with monuments; 
built altars ; raised heaps of stones, (as at the passage of 
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Jordan) ; set up single great stones, gave significant names 
to places ; carefully preserved particular things as " the rod 
that 'budded^'* and a portion of the manna, the censers of 
Korah, Dathan, &c.; appointed periodical observances at 
particular seasons. And they told the people, and eiplained 
to them expressly, what each of these things was for ; so that 
they should be able to tell their posterity when they asked, 
" What mean ye hy these stones ?^^ And, doubtless, this 
^^ great stone^^ for instance, which was set up by Joshua, did, 
in a measure, answer this end. Tens of thousands of eyes 
must have looked at it with the perception of its memorial 
meaning. 

Now, can all this be turned to no good account for us ? 
Have we less of this unhappy tendency to forget things 
which ought to stand conspicuous in our memory, relative 
to our concerns with Q-od? What kind of memory have 
we, for example, of the mercies of God? How many of 
them all do we, in any manner, recollect ? How often do 
we recollect the most remarkable of them? "With what 
force of impression ? Do they come, many of them, like 
faint shadows, or a half-remembered dream ? What a mist, 
what a night, has settled on our memory ! Are we not like 
travellers who, going forward, have left all the long 
succession of objects out of sight, sunk below the horizon. 
Now, anything, any object of sight, any circumstance of 
place or time, that will assist to recall — may be jof valuable 
service to us. 

There may have been seasons, occasions, experiences, 
eminently adapted to instruct us. They have gone away 
and what kind of remembrance have we of them? 
Circumstances, occasions, events, signally fitted to awaken 
and alarm us, have gone away — ^what remembrance have we 
of them? Striking temporary manifestations of the 
insuflSciency and vanity of the world have gone by-^what 
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remembrance liave we of them? Ulustraticms of oar 
entire helplesEmess, and our dependence on Gh>d; intense 
illuminations of truth; strong gleams of insight into the 
state of our Own spirits and character; ye^ strong 
manifestations and ^iforcements of dutj; all these have 
gone b J, — ^what remembrance have we of them ? 

Now, as to all such things, the plague and the grief is, 
that we are so apt to let them all go away into forget^- 
ness. We then, as much as ever the Israelites, need all 
manner of aids to reyive the memory of them. It is plain 
enough, that the great general thing for this purpose is — a 
reflective, conscientious, seriousness of spirit. But, the 
point at present in our view is, that sometimes valuable 
adv^tage may be taken of particular circumstances, aiding 
to recall them. * " 3Ms stone shall he a witness to tts^ 
Everything that can be made a ^' witness** and remem- 
brancer to us, is worth being made so; we should not 
despise its assistance. If a man were placed, knowingly 
and certainly, at the spot where some of the most 
memorable and awful transactions of all time took place, 
might he not take advantage of this, to think in a more 
impressive manner on those great events ? And would he 
not do well? If in sight of Mount Ararat, — on Mount 
Sinai, — Carmel, — ^in Jerusalem, — on Mount Calvary, — on 
the shore of the Dead Sea P 

G-od has put in the constitution of our minds this very 
useful law, that one thing helps to bring other things more 
forcibly to our thoughts, when there is any kind of relation. 
Let us look at a familiar exemplification or two. It may 
be, that some person here has, at some time, experienced a 
remarkable preservation or deliverance; perhaps in a 
situation of extreme peril, within, as we say, a hair's 
breadth of a j&'ightful injury, or deai^» Now, we would 
say to that person, " If you ever pass by that place, or see 
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the object which was so near being destructive, or aajiliiiig 
that contributed to saye you, let it be '' a vkineu " to you. 
Fix on it, to excite your recollections of God's proTidential 
goodness : the dart of death was actually lerelled, — God 
put a shield between. Or, suppose the apartment, or the 
bed where an oppressive sickness had l»x)ught its victim 
just to the gate of death. Or, suppose a perscm to have 
been narrowly saved from falling into some great 8in,-^--and 
there was a happy intervention ; any place, or object, seen 
or h^rd of, which has any near relation to that peril, or 
which averted it, should have the effect intended by the 
stone of Joshua. Suppose any other remaorkable instance 
^d token of the divine goodness. It will sometimes 
happen that there remains to be seen, pechaps, some- 
particular object, some special circumsi^nce connected with 
that experience, — let it be a remembrancer. 

There have been, as we said, important lessons of 
instruction, given, perhaps, at an importune and critical 
moment, adapted to have an invaluable influ^ce throu|^ 
all subsequent life. Here, again, there may be, remaining 
to be seen, some particular thing or other whidi may recall 
those lessons to memory — a book— a letter— a house-Hbhe 
grave of the instructor. Let the attention fix on that 
thing— look at it and go back in thought. It may thus be 
made the occasional means to awake a train of grateful 
recollections; if the instruction was efficacious; or of 
humiliating penitential reflections— if it was in vain. 
** That instruction— that warning— oh, what a blessed thii^, 
if I had hadthe conscience to attend to it !" 

Perhaps there have been times when, under peculiar and 
strong impressions, we have made solemn resolutions and 
vows, as in the presence Gtod. Now, there may be some 
monument of such solemn exercises and determinations; 
something more pbdn to sight than the mere record of 
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them in memory. There is afc least some place — it may 
be some solitary spot, to which the person could go, and 
say, "Here it was that I made such a solemn resolution;" 
or there may be some written lines existing — ^if faded, even 
that may recall the past more forcibly ; or some significant 
marks of memorandum not intelligible to any other ejes. 
One has known persons looking intently on a tree or shrub, 
planted on such an occasion. What a depth and emphasis 
of admonition there may be in such things to the conscious 
individual ! It is like a voice speaking after him from, a 
great distance, or a voice from the dead. 

But, again, in the life of a mortal there have been iniquities 
— ^violations of conscience — transgressions against the Al- 
mighty. And think what a strange facility there is of 
sinking even these in forgetfulness ! — as if mere time were 
a scape-goat ! — as if we had hut to forget them 1 But they 
ought to come often into grievous remembrance, even 
though believed to be pardoned ; — ^but if not pardoned? In 
many instances there exist particular mementoes of past 
transgressions. Some men have even in their possession 
something they have gained by a sin. Some may see, in 
particular places, the marks of the mischief they have done 
by their iniquities, or by some one iniquity — some lasting 
afflictive consequence^some injured individual. A sinner 
may find himself walking along the very path by which 
once, long since, he went to a resort of iniquity, or came from 
it ; he passes by the old tree, or gate, or brook, or bridge. 
A man may happen to meet, now sinking in age, a person 
who once remonstrated against his sinful ways ; or may pass 
by the grave of one who was once an associate in evil. . Let 
him stand by it, and reflect ! Or he may enter once again 
an apartment to which he can recollect to have retired, 
loaded with the reproaches of his conscience. Or, not to 
suppose heinous sins, there may be presented to a man 
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various things which will remind him o^ a careless, irreligious 
season of his life ; a Bible that he cared not to read ; 
articles used for mere vain amusement and waste of time. 
Now, such monumental witnesses should suggest to a, man 
to think of guilt, repentance, and pardon. He might fix his 
eyes on those objects while on his bended knees. 

There are men in whose memories are reposited times 
and places when and where they trembled under "the terrors 
of the Lord.'* They can recollect when and where they 
were almost afraid to enter under a roof lest it should fall ; 
to cross a stream lest it should suddenly rise and carry 
them away. If those " terrors** were banished only by 
returning carelessness and hardness, it were well if the 
sight of places and objects could so touch the conscience 
as to recall them, " Was it all absurd ? — had I not reason ? 
— what then, now?** If, through Divine mercy, those 
terrors were rendered efficacious, the grateful redeemed 
sinner may avail himself of these memorials of them, to 
become still more grateful. " This is the place ; — ^that is 
the same time-piece, telling the same nightly hours that 
were then so dark and dismal to me." If there have been 
particular occasions which have excited in us a special and 
exceeding horror of particular sins, it were well for the 
attention to be sometimes arrested by any object strongly 
reminding us of those occasions, and tending to revive that ' 
impression, thus bringing a reinforcement to our present 
dread of those sins. 

We need not go on to more particulars of illustration. 
These have been specified only as a few exemplifications of 
the possible advantage of doing what Joshua meant the 
Israelites should do. It is wise to seize upon all means of 
turning the past into lessons of solemn admonition ; it is, ^ 
as it were, bringing it back '^ to be present, that we may ^ 
have it over again. With the instructing, sanctifying 
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influence of the Divine Spirit we may iksoa pass agBStn, in 
thonglit, over the scenes of onr life^ and reap certain benefit 
nam, even in those where we reaped none iSen. There m 
some consolation in this. ^ I had no good of ikem tii^Ei-^ 
mercy- brings it to me now." We may twm to inestknatble 
account mai;^ things that to thoughtless i^mts am kudgnifi. 
cant and useless. Aixd all; the while we may be admonished 
that there is Oirft who has a perfect memory of all that we 
may forget in onr progress of time. May we be moved to 
an ardent ^al that, by the grace of Gtoi, what yet remadnsr 
ot life may, when it abo shall be a subject c^ memory, yield 
more ddightfol recollections> when iu memorials recidl it. 
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THB DiVlME JEWELS. 
MaTiAOHI ill. 17. 

^ They thall he mine, eaith the Lord of JSoets^ in the day 
when I make «p my jevoeUy 

It seems, theiii the Lord of Hosts has something, even in 
this evil world, on which he sets a high and peculiar value ; 
— ^notwithstanding there is so much that he condemns, — 
sometimes as if o/Z were eviL Indeed, it were very strange 
if he had not, when we consider what it is for Him to have 
formed, sustained, governed, a world. Think of this 
mighty globe of matter! Why, it requires an angel's 
faculty to conceive any adequate notion of its very magni- 
tude. There never was a man on earth who had space 
enough for it in his mind, if we may express it so. And 
then think of all its elements ; — ^its marvellous order ; — ^the 
laws of Nature, invented, established, maintained in perpe- 
tual force ; — its productions. And then, its relation to the 
heavens. Next, the mighty scheme of Providence. And, 
the whole system of spiritual government. Now, in so vast 
a system of existence, and so immense and various an eco- 
nomy of operation and regulation, there ehould be found 
something {peculiarly precious, and of which he may say, by 
eminence — ^** It is mine.** 

"My jewels.** It is a strong expression of value; is so 
among men. But, what can there be in this world that hb 
will set such eminent value upon? what, that can be 
"jeweW* to Him ? to Him, " in whose sight the hewens are 
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not pure, and who chargeth his angels with folly ?^^ Wiiat 
account does He make of all that is the most splendid and 
costly among the material things of this world? What 
values JBCe the unknown wealth, (unknown but to Him) of 
the mines of gold and silver, and all the other hidden 
wealth? What values He all the precious stones in the 
world — ^the riches of treasuries — the sumptuousness of 
palaces, crowns, and thrones ? But, nevertheless, there is 
something here which he condescends to call his ^^ Jewels;^* 
something which he distinguishes from all that shines and 
sparkles, and glitters, with material lustre — from the things 
which the earthly and carnal inhabitants of the earth have 
the most coveted and idolized. What can it be here that 
he has had his gracious thoughts upon, even before the 
creation, and in the designs and decrees of etemitj? 
What, — ^that his glorious Son should come down to seek 
and save ? and to die in order to save ? What, — that he 
watches to guard and preserve against the grand thief, ever 
vigilant upon the very same objects, who would, with pre- 
eminent einiltation, plunder the earth of its great Monarch's 
^^ jewels i^^ and would not care for the whple globe in com- 
parison? What, — ^that he will at length collect together 
into a bright assemblage ? Ask the insatiable collectors of 
treasure, or of the rare productions of Nature or Art. Ask 
the ambitious potentates and conquerors; or even the 
proud philosophers. But we need ask no one. We can 
easily tell what, — for G-od has told us. The souls that have 
a heavenly quality in them, — a spiritual relation and 
resemblance to Himself, (therefore incorruptible and im- 
pOTshable), a quality which he has put in them, — and is 
supernatural. They had it not originally, — and could not 
have acquired it from any or all the elements, material or 
intellectual, of this world. It is expressly called, "a par- 
taking of the Divine Nature,^* A mysterious thing! We 
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wonder at the properties which some things in material 
Nature are found to possess. Science is perfectly amazed 
at what is observed and discovered in them. But here, in 
souls divinely renewed, is something for still deeper wonder. 
Wonderful, how the soul receives this quality, — what is the 
precise nature of the operation which imparts it, — ^how a 
new relation to GK)d is created ? How far is this beyond 
all philosophy ! "Wonderful, how this quality is maintained, 
in defiance of an infinity of things opposed to it, in the 
soul, and without it. There adheres to the jewel itself 
something that is base and corrosive, tending to spoil it. 
But it is not wonderful that the spirits in which it dwells 
should be esteemed by the Lord of Hosts as his ^^jeweUP 

They are scattered here and there, among earthly things. 
They are not in a collected state, except in the view of 
Q-od. By Him they are seen as one faithful body, one 
sacred company and fraternity; but the human observer 
has to look upon them as separated among multitudes of 
objects of an unlike character. And, indeed, he does not 
wish them assembled into one exclusive company. If they 
can be safe in this dispersed intermingled state, they will be 
useful in it. And their safety can be trusted to their great 
Proprietor; he will place an array of protection round 
them. They are of very unequal degrees of purity and 
lustre. And some by their situation are less visible, though 
of high excellence. But, less or more, they do shine out, 
distinguished from the mere earthly objects surrounding 
them. Yet, often they have been accounted the very dross 
and offscouring of things. But Se, to whom they belong, 
sees with another kind of sight, — ^with the infinite perfec- 
tion of that sight with which all will, in a measure, see at 
last. God will m^e all see them in his light. A beam, 
as it were, of his radiant sight, falls on each individual, 
wherever placed on earth. 
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If there be a yoimg person, even a child, that is beginning 
to think seriously of Him, — ^to desire his favour, — to fear 
to sin against Him, — to pray to Him, — to wish to serve 
Him, — that is one of his ^'jewels** He has even a special 
and peculiar favour for what continues so short a time in 
its mere earthly and corrupt state, — ^for what is acquiring so 
soon the quality of Heaven, — ^for what will have so mudi 
longer reflected his image here on earth, if continuing the 
full term of mortal life,— for what so short a time belongs to 
any other lord than himself. The god of this world can- 
not say — "These may at last have become the property of 
my great enemy ; but I have a fsdr claim to them, for they 
were long mine." 

If there be a truly repenting sinner, — alarmed to escape 
from a condition which he has begun to deplore and abhor, 
and applying earnestly for mercy in the name of Jesus 
Christ, — that is one of his '^jewels" The divine transform- 
ing principle has entered into the dark degraded substance; 
the celestial fire has fiEillen and kindled upon it, and will 
bum till it become bright and pure, the dross destroyed; 
and on the process angels are declared to be looking down 
with delight. 

If there be one that is faithfully and boldly declaring 
himself for GK)d, among the enemies of " the Lord ofEx>8t9" 
that is a "jeweV* For, strange and awful as it is, there 
are here on earth enemies to GK>d, so many and so decided, 
that it is much to be his Mend, — to be so, zealously and 
decidedly, in some situations ! And those who are so, in 
such resolute contrariety, and zealous opposition, have even 
a value additional to their intrinsic worth, and such as they 
could not have, in the millennium. And this counteraction 
is itself made a cause of their greater brightness. 

Wherever there is one who is earnestly and watchfully 
maintaining "a conscience void of offence^^ amidst all the 
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business and temptatxoiis of tlie wca4d^ thai is one of his 
^'jewelf" Fat this requires aad implies a halwtual recoUec- 
tKm and holy fear of BSm — a solemn sense of his presence 
and his wilL It is to recall, ten l^ousand times, his com- 
nttandsy with, obedient rererenee. It is often to exercise 
self-denial for his sake; It is' to sicmmon oft the spirit, the 
affections^ the passions^ when ^ey are becoming too much 
drawn away, and involved with the world. It is a constant 
strife to continue to be, by tiie help <y£ G^od, that which the 
world and temptatioii are constant^ striving not to let 
him be. 

If there be one w4io is seeking communion with God as 
Mb highest goody that isf one of hm "jewela/^ For t^is 
attraction evinces » confermity, a resemblance of nalure^ — 
the true celestial magnetism. It showB the spiritual nature 
gomg out, as it were, fecmi matter, from the body, from the 
earth, from all creation, in movement and aspiration toward 
its great Original. These imist be peculiariy his, aad his 
^^ jewels,** that are of a nature tendH^ to be near Him. 

If there be one' who strives to do what he can for the 
best cause — ^whose will is, that all on eaith should be reduced 
to belong to God — zealous, shall we say, to increase his 
great Master's property, whose spirit says, " Come with me 
and be his," that is one of his ^^jeweh.** 

If thare be an aged faithful Christian, who says, ^Ifow 
Lord, letteat thou thy tervcmt ^kpart in peaee** — ^who has 
been fer a Yetj long time an object to eompd men to see 
and acknowledge that there is something for God on earth, 
— ^tiiis is a ^^jmoel '^ just on the point of being detached from 
the baser mattesr. 

All theses a^e specimens of what ^ihe Lord of Sonts *\ 
has^ in this world in a pecuHor sense hU own, and sets the 
highest vakne upon. They are his; and he says, **They 
thall be mine," at aU times, and for ever ; but especially, 
and with distinguiBhing marks, and acts, and display^ of appro- 
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priation, '*in the day when he makes up his jewels** Through 
manj hundred of thousands of days, this special treasure of 
his will have been in a scattered state on earth, and suc- 
cessively taken awaj out of sight. One by one, the angels 
have gathered and carried them off. What a day that will 
be, when they shall be all collected from all times and 
regions ; when it shall be seen, as brought to account, how 
much, if we may so speak, this great system has been directly 
worth to Qt)d, in the number and value of saints which 
it shall have contained ; how much the earth has yielded 
that is fit for a higher world. And that account will 
assuredly make it appear worth that such a system, such a 
world, should have been made, and sustained so long, for 
their sakes. They will be a memorial of it, after it is con- 
sumed by fire. No voice will say, "Not for the sake of 
these was it worth making such a globe.'* It will appear 
worth that the Son of God should have come upon it, to 
sojourn in affliction and humiliation, and to die. But great 
indeed must be there value ! 

There will be a collecting, an assembling of them toge- 
ther. And with great propriety; that the effect of the 
dispensation of redemption may be conspicuously displayed 
in this assembled evidence ; that it may be seen what a vast 
merit there was to atone, and energy to transform. With 
propriety and necessity ; for all men shall be removed from 
the world, and they must not go all, in a mingled throng, 
into the same region of dwelling elsewhere. The grand act 
of righteous separation must bring the saints together. And 
think of that stupendous knowledge and power which will 
secure that not one of them will be missing — will be lost. 
In themselves there will be no such power, as that every one 
should come, without fail, to the great appointment and 
assembly; they could not find out their way through un- 
known regions. 

But an infinite sight and energy reaching to all and every 
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one, never having lost sight of them, will leave not one lost 
in the vastness of the scene ; not one that was ever in the 
utmost obscurity in mortal life, little noted among men, and 
soon forgotten when removed ; not one in the remotest cor- 
ner of the earth, or island of the sea; not one that was 
attempted to be crushed and destroyed by hatred and perse- 
cution ; not one that Satan did all he could to pluck out of 
the Sovereign Proprietor's possession, by artful seduction 
from faith and holiness — by attempts to terrify out of hope 
— with ambition to carry into the infernal world, a spoil 
from the kingdom of Christ. 

When each sees all, each may wonder at the vigilance, 
the affectionate care, and the mighty power that will have 
brought them all together — ^after preserving them all sepa- 
rately, in an infinite variety of circumstances, and so many 
ages. And then, when the ^^ jewels^* are ^^made wp," HE 
will pronounce, " they are mine J* What triumph to hear it! 
What congratulation with one another ! What congratula- 
tion of the innumerable angelic " Ao«^«;" for it is ^^ the Lord 
o/Mosts *' that will say, " they are mine .'" 

And what a situation must that be — in place, and cir- 
cumstances, and felicity, and glory — in which he will assign 
their abode within the immediate manifestation of his pre- 
sence ! He will also confer on them an inconceivably more 
glorious brightness, and beauty, and value, as in themselves^ 
than they had on earth. And this to shine " as the stars, 
for ever and ever,^* 

Looking at this prospect, which of us can be content that 
his soul should be wanting, when ^^the Lord of Kosts*^ shall 
^^mahe wp his jewels ?^^ Who can bear the thought of being 
cast among the baser rejected things of the creation, and 
for Him to say, " That is not mine — take it away ?" 
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6a CICERO ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, FATt, LAWS^ 
RE.PUULIC1 Iko, tfuiiikiyfl Uy <J. D. iLtj^'Lit, L:,A, 

fiL APtiLOUS. [TUo aciSaun Ann, Tlc^tli <kf Soerai^B, t'lorida, bnd Ikftacc ot Ilivcncnc 

$2. JU5TIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS ind EUTROPIUS, ffitli Ktrt#i ftutl h Hisiiia^if 

Sa & bO. TACJTU'i. Vd. r. T3jb Anuolsp VljL 11. The Hiatdf/, Ooftvintti*, J^- 

B4. pLATQ. Vol VT , cfimpletliw Hie work, and ttJDtaiiiin^TJpiBqtnig, ixif^ehiiA, F'rvKli% 
Citi Vifttte, m /uAitue. tiiaypbut, IVmwluciia, jmif D^ftatTioni ; lire Tixiiiiliiewr 
TlfdiK!!iJit JjutTti* on llic $»n\ uf Vi^i Wijrlrl miJ Niihire 1 tlie Litca nI' philu Jjv (iw^ 

{^niiU'4 Ijit'Mirift, Ifei^dtiuBH mil] OlyriaiJ^^Klonitj; ami the lutrmltirtjinn Uj hiv r^»n. 

on PjJttii'a Wr stands h\- tlie Toii Gnir. Etiited, mitb Noles, by Q. i^LJiuiKf., M-A^ 
'tViflu Ctrll^ Cnmh. lifitL ^ciitr&l luslcx 1^ the i Volumes 

35, £'S, 57. ATMEN/tUSn TIte ltopiicrafjpM«tfl, or tLe Banquet of tlip ■ ?^ 

lute J hyC. D. Yci-KoK. l^A., witk an Ai'pmidU of l^>etiLSAl TrHL;! d 

5^. CATULLUS, TlBULLUS. mi^ thp VIGIL OF VEf^Ufi. A U^erm! iit^ise twn^b^ 

i''l7>ri|!^fjf*ilff*. 

eo. P^^OPERTIUS, Pjn-ttflwit's Aksttkh, tod JGHij^HBi SBotrwDty^, UlCRillv trxnit- 
IstteOi, una uo^impiuitNl liy Foe^Tlcal VtrAiaiia, tVoiu tarinns icniriT*-, la wiiii^ Art 

utlsictl lU<s Lovt t:tiJiilcs ul' luibf^tn Li-vn. Edited Ity W. K. ILtLL?* 

&h 74, & Sa THE GEOORAPHY OF STRABO. tmiMlfttrd, wltli efj^moE Kotus. hf 

VV. JiALt'uwBB, iLA„ »ii4 U. (J. lljiJiiLiO^j Esq. In S vj^Is^ luid loikx. 

02> XENOPHON'S ANABASIS* <n* lUiitattinti of Cvrtss. tiad MEMOBASIUA, w 
CommtiiUiry Lj W» F, AiHswtjJtitii. i^rfi*i*ijipif!f*^. 

©3. ' — CSftOP^KDIl JUlt itEEXXflTiCS, bj tliC KOT. S. DiLKj «Jld tfife Bcf* 

4. S. WA:£flCl«. 
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^i'V^'^f \^-3 ^4» 457^ ^^, 7% T'S. &. ai- PLlNrs NATURAL HtSTOftYf w^Oi cfir-im-i^i^i^''. J; 
5f<l>i:'^Tj in-, J^-krf r: injL find T H. Ru^j! if. tti i! ^ uU) im«. Vol*. 1., IT,, HU 1V\, V. mt\ \ ^ 

S'^'/^to 05* SUETONIUS. t;iT« nr tlie CttSam. .>n4 flUfir WorTti. Thomscw's Tviin^lni-' >» 

^^V^/Z^a ^^^ DEWrOSTHENES ON THE CfTCV.'N, AWn EMS ASSY. b>'C;ll^5S Kus^fhtn 
^*^i^ftt( 59 CICERO ON ORATORY ANn ORATO=!^^ ^y f>"! ri'^v, J. s WAitow, M.A. 

Slr^'iiV'io'S ' '*' '^'''^ VLjliime cjTLi|il<rti'!5 the Chi-'JuJ^il ^ifsptry utUiiQu yf Cirtrffi, 

jiiX^^Kl?^ 70k greek romances* lUtJffllnt'iii*. Ujinjiirt. fiH^I Afhiirnn TyUtM. 

^4Xr'-^ 71 & TSh QU(NTtLIAN 5 INSTITUTES Of ORATORY, Ty l^ii* AfV i. ?; IfViTSo*, 

Xhi]:j^ ^-'^ LnnipliftL', Willi ?ii4j..^ JiHlfV, hikI in.v^ui[iUl<'*Nl ^^,lk'c. ": H»uim]a-, 

iS^^M'^'3 73. HE5I0D, CALUMACmJSn ANO THtiOr.mfu ii» Ptirt^ l>jr n^sg%, nilb liic 

7?V^ '/■'v^^'^ Mi : I r: ■■ IS ! V t: n-u-jii't n r K Lt ■ ? rt , '1' t 'm . r i*., unit >' itF. iLt . 

7a. t3lCTIONARY OF LATIN QUOTATIONS v^i*b tlje QumiKlw m^rhoNl .m . 
i-.iijflizli inMnslHtiMhs; ifulmlutiJ Pi(in:sJ^-<. M^mhn, M^,'iln>tt^ Uiw rtiuiKiiiil nintsc-; 
Willi n Collide Hon ciJ' ijlii^vi' ;Llll^ti^|.l•:|..^ i^for.^ ri^j.^s, 

77. DEMOSTHENES AOAINST LEPTINES, MIDSAS. ANDftOT(0«, ANO 

7§. XENOPHON S MINOR WOR«S? tminlntftd l>y tl^u Ker. J. S.TTatwvt. 

BO. ARISTOTLE'S METAPHYSICS. iKe^r.tUy t»^m*l;it(^d, wii)) ^(^t.ff. Anflljiii. Kt.i. 



10. 



BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

1. BEOE'S ECCLESTASTiCAL HISTORY, Sc THE ANOLaSAXON CHROfitCLE, 

2. MALLETS NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES, 'V ^i^tit r Pi u-.v. Wtth AhstnioL 

3. WU LfAM OF MALMESBURYS CHRONICLE Of THE KlNCiS OF EMGLAN^. 
+. SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: v\^., Assif's Urw r»f Alirtdv Un^ ClU'oniL-Jv 

of Ktlntlwcnl, cTTdiL-^, NcuPMa™, (jrvotTry tif Monionut.h^ rtiul Uirlmrd i3l'iTt]wr»ri»nti-i-. 

5. ELUSS EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROIVIANCES. IWiW Ijj^ J. iJtLKAr: ^ 
HAi.],in»:LL. CoiMple:^ in oul toI,, /i'^iiifimffJ f't-Lntl^tiitfif, 

6. CHRONICLES Of THE CRUSADERS: KkljiiH of LleviMS. Cftafflii^rtJft Vtoejiui. 

7. eat; LY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. WillLhuia, ^y-Yrulf, BrMrimiti ^f Tiulr. 
-M.'jiiJr^^'ille, Lft Urrn'^aicff , ^iitJ MdTiiitlrr^ll. [n hkic: vijJunir.K (t'iL't Ma^^ 

S, 10, & 1^. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTtQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN* I' 

t>'^%^2^ O'i 11 , ROGER OF WENOOVERS FLOWERS OF HISTORY (fbonerly AwrlV.: 

t>^'J^^ <5jS "^''^ " ' ^'^^ ^ '''" ^^^'^ "'^ I H i ^ ' 1 L V 

*' *^"^ T3, KEIGHTLEVS FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. FnlirticL i>riN/iJfpi*'« by Cjit;1bjitia^:^, 

M, 15, & T6. SIR TfiOMAS BROWNES WORKS. KdiWd liy Si,uofl W.'i.jttri, 

J*itrif.ii!., Llul VoIh. Wit.)! Ij4l)H)(, 

IT, la St 31 MATTHEW PARISS CHRONICLE, eoTJtnmmc tU Kintwv ^r 
Enirlixnrl fmni l^^Ji. with InJey iff the wholn. iiTrltitlios: ilkC ^>tTiijiii l:ti|l»]if.Ji: ■' 
Tiiulor the nFimf* of Kfir.irii: of WFNDO\Jiit, in H Votfl, fSuii ^ aihd 1]>. TrttVy*?,'; 

78. YULFTIQE STORIES^ A ciiUectlDtt of SemdLuttnan Tales pnd TnitlJlimn, ?dii 

t>y a, THOltl'K, E?q. 

20 3t 2r*. ROGER DE HOVEOEM'S ANNALS OF ENGLISH HISTOny, rmrn 
A,D. 73^1 tfl A,D. ISOU T™iTa(»twl by II. T. Rilei, Ksq^ li..\. Iti 5 V^Ih. 

SI. HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, fwn thf Rftmnti 
LhFiiincni to Edtirj IL; %'Jtli TLe Act* nf Iuu^Stel>1ji;Up Stt. 
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^v.ch -ba re^kte lo t]je n^'nirs ii'j' IIdEelIu, frutka iln^ Ejcglmtiug' of tlitf world to 
i. 11. 1 r,i J7 . Trnii^ tsit uMi; C . 1 J . Y t) s G K, U. A. In iJ Vo] ?. 

20. LEPSIUSS LETTERS FROM EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, '"'it tlie pENJlSTSULA OF 
S3NAL lUvi^cd bj iJisj A 111 b or. TrunekLtU Ij^v U4jj*ora aiitl ioistjiA Ik 
lIOA^iKA. ^niEi MiL]>a EiQil L'uluiired View of Mount Barkul. 

2L 23, 30 & 3S. OHDEftlCUS VITA US. Hi* E«l«Jo»tietil Eistory of En^lftiul 
unJ ^nruiikEidy, traiiiliiitid, witU NoLea, the InirDdncdan uf Guie'il, Critical ^ut:ce 
ly M, I>:;jillt. Find v^rv c^>E!iif'iJi Indcs, Ly T, FontsirKa, M.A. In 4 Vuli- 

20. INGULPHS CHRONICLE OF THE AB8EY OF CROVLAKD, wiUi iUc Ctmli- ^>jiJ;-, 
uuniiEina liv Pcicr oi U.(jja :i,it(l uUicr WiJLcffl. Xi^titlateU, Willi ^iotca rijiiti nd 5^;>/ JV^ 
Lidcs. iiy 11, T. U]i,Er, liX f^^/ ' 



32. LAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS of tLc time of ILIItji- £S%\V^ 
IjLtli ; LnelLiiljii^ liiit ^Icciiuna Jrarj the GiiTiick ThiTi. * - ^'^i 

33. MARCO POLOS T??AVELP> l^c InniMnLi'Xi aS Mi^rBdEii, tilitol, with Notca und 
liHitnliu-li^JiL, Ity ■['. Uiit['>iii^ MX., l''SA.^ :ic. 

34. FLOHENCE OF WORCESTER'S CHRONICLE, with tlift Two CotitiuuniKmftH 
toiiipmnisj AtitJids tjf KuiU^Ti History, irtfni tljf [tciiHirtuie of lUe Uornaiis la iLii; 
itfii^ai <>t i:dhiiiLi j, TriuieluCcd, wfiii Notes^ by U. FobLB^TKa, Esq. 

i 35h HAIND-BOOK of PR0VEHB3, comprise nj; tlic uiiulc of Itnv'a Collqctinn, ami ;* C^*'^^ 
, 4 crjrnfflfttj AI]iliiiljcTicti] indei, in wJnuli kjt introduL'td jar^jc AJdiiiuafc cuUuciud h\ SciJA* j , 

^ HiiMiLTauoitv. ' S^^l< 

5 37. CHRONICLES OF THE TO^TBS: a Bi^jpct Cijllection of Epitjiph^ ; with Ksaay 

:. ■ Ji tuL .^ [ ^ I LI ritj] c L. L 1 1 J I s 6.? ri] I " I L . u5 , i ..' . , Ij r T. J . 3^ t-; c ri Eiuy. iv, i.' R.S.^ i?'. S -A . 

i 3B. A POLYPS LOT OF FOREICJN PROVEffHS; rnnifiriaiii^ I'rcnehaiidinii.Gcrman^ 

i BQHN'S HISTQHiOAL LIBRARY, 








BOHSI^S PHILOLOOICO-PHELOSOPKICAL U3HAEIY. 

■^'A^S ■ - '^r> 1. TENf4EMANN'3 MANUAL tjr Uu KlSTC?;''"t^ PHILOSOPHY, rt^wd ^lod i :j 

' y ^J>^."r v: ; * vi Uti Lti-Lll jy J . li.. it MU I . T,i „ 

""■{I'i^'^^V 'v ' ^ 2, ANALYSIS "ltd EUMr^ftSY of HERODOTUS, witli syuduoniHkid T:iV.c oi 

' " ''''^'^'*^'^ - TURNERS (Di\W30N ^Vj NOTES TO HEHOOOTUS, for thy n ^ ntl^ -^n^N uts. 
LOGICp J!r tNn SCItWOt OF INFEfiEWC?!, n i^ i>u, »r ilnnniil, liv J- UkvUT, 
KANTS CRITIQUE Oi-" PURE REA50K, !nii!i]hiU;d ly MNiKT.Fjoiiy. 

ft. ANALYSIS AND SUMWiARV OF THUCYC3I0ES, hj T. W JiKr.JER, ^■ lit? Edition, 

wiiti] Ulc lidkVlioD vf u curiTipltJCe In i Lex. 
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BOHN'S BRITISH CLASSICS. 

Unifonn tnth the Standard Library, p^-icc Z». 6d. per Volume. 

1, 8, 6, 8, 11, 14 & 20. GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE; Complete and Unabridged. 

with variorum Notes ; including, in addition to all the Author's own, those oi 

Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and other foreign Bcholari. Edited by 

an Ekglish CnuEcnMAW, with a very elaborate Index. 
2,4, 6, 16, 24 & 25. ADDISON'S WORKS, with the Notes of Bishop Hurd, and 

large additions collated and edited by Henry G. Bohn. WUh Portrait axd 

Miigravmge on sted. 
7. DEFOE'S WORKS. Edited by Sir Walter Scott. Voll. Containing the Life, 

Adventure, and Piracies of Captain Singleton, and the Life of Colonel Jack. 

Fortran of Defoe. 
9 DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 3. Containing Memoirs of a Cavalier, Adrentures of 

Captain Carleton, Dickory Cronke, &c. 
10. PRIOR'S LIFE OF BURKE, (forming the 1st Volume of BURKE'S WORKS), new 

Edition, revised by the Author. Portrait. 

12. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol 1, containing his Vindication of Natural Society, Essay on 

the Sublime and ijeautiful, and various Political Miscellanies. 

13. DEFOE'S WORKS, Edited by Sir Waltkr Scott. Vol. 3. Containing the Life of 

Moll Fknders, and the History of the Devil. 

16. BURKE'S WORKS. VoL 2, containiBg Essay on the French Rerolntion, Political 

Letters and Speeches. 

17. DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 4. Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistren; and Life and 

Adventures of Mother Ross. 

1 8. BURKE'S WORKS, VoL S. Appeal ftom the New to the Old Whigs, 8ce., 8ce. 

19. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. 4, containing his Report on the Affairs of Lidia, and 

Articles against Warren Hastings. 

21. DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 5, containing the History of the Great Plague of LoBdon, 
1665 i the Fire of London, 1666 (by an anonymous writer); the Storm; and the 
True Born Englishman. 

22 & 23. BURKE'S WORKS (in Six Volumes). Vols. 6 fc 6. 

26i DEFOE'S WORKS, edited by Sir Walter Scott. ' Vol. 6. Containing Life and 

Adventures of Duncan Campbell; Voyage Round the World; and Tracts relating 

to the Hanoverian Accession. 
27&28. BURKE'S SPEECHES on the IMPEACHMENT of WARREN HASTINGS ; 

with a Selection of'his Letters, and a General Index. 3 vols. (Also forming vols. 

7 and 8 of Buike's Works, which they complete.) 




BOHN'S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY. 

Umforr,i with the Stanbard L<brabt, price 5s. fer Volume. 

1. EUSEBIUS' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Translated from the Greek, with 

Isotes. 

2. SOCRATES' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in continuation of Eusebius, with 

the is'otes of Valbsujh. 

3. THEODORET AND EVAGRIUS. Ecclesiastical Histories, from A.p 333 to 

A.D. 427, and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. Translated from the Greek, with GeneraJ 
Index. 

4. THE WORKS OF PHILO JUD>EUS, transited from the Greelc by C. D. 

YONGB, B.A. Vol. 1. 
6. PHILO JUD/EUS, Vol.2. 
6. SOZOMEN'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY from a.d. 324-440: and theEccle- 

siastical History of Philcstorgius, translated from the Greek, with a Memoir ol 

the Author, by E. Walpord, M.A. 
7 & 8. PHILO JUD/t JS, Vob. 8 fc 4^ with geBtnd Index. 
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BOHN'S SHILLING SERIES. 

Those marked *, Uinf; Double Volumes, are \s. 6d. 

1. EMERSON'S REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

2. IRVINGS LIFE OF MAHOMET.* 

3. THE GENUINE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

4. WIUUSS PEOPLE I HAVE MET/ 

^ iHvmas succ£5&offs Of MAHOwrr." 

e, — LIFE OF GOLDSMiTH.* 

7. SKETCH-BOOH.* 

8 TALeS or A TRAVELLER' 

9. ■ — TOUR OW TH£ PflAmJIS. 

10 4 11. — CONQUESTS OF Gl^ANAOA AMO S^AIN. S VtU* 

12 4 fa UFE OF COLUMBUS 3 T^Af* 

U. ^— CO?JPAI^*OlSf£ or COLUMBUS* 

*S 9l 16, TAYLOfl"^ £L DORAPO; o^ J'lefiirtauf Uiw fiokl Tlfgltm. I Mb 
,7, IRViFlCS ADVEHTIJRES Of CAPTA1W EONNEViLLE.* 

? ■■"- - KNICKERfiOCKEft/ 
to, ^ TALCS OF THE J^LKAMBHA/ 

ic^, cowatJEsT or f lor so a/ 

2U ■— ASaOTSFORD AND NEWSfTEAD. 

22, SALMAGtJNSJL' 

5-3. SftAC£BRlDG£ KALL,* 

3(. A^JOHifi, U'orir^U fif ai^ jtvlhar^. ft V<i)fc In L S^ 

5*. LAMARTmES OENtVlEVEj vr, Tim ilia^wj ttf p, ^enmnLC^rl Tr«ttils»til9 

2fl. MAYOS fitf^B^R J or, Tii* Mji«iifJ*lJtoof nf llie MIam, A Mc tif Mi^WQh 
^r WlLLiiiS LJFE HERE AND THEfiEj ri» nSlictpKji i.f SUfci*4y^6jia Mi^tttit? 
aa* COIZOT i UFE of monk, w^^t' Alt^-^dt^t uml f\nfm!U* 
aa T+U C^Pt AND TNt KAFFmSi A TjAt^ r.' - ^1^ 

aa WILLIS 5 KOriRY graphs; oi: S]L*lcUr* of f-v 

31. MAWTHnfiNES HOUSE OFTWE &EVEN GAGL£S, A Homwicc 

&2, LONDON AMD ITS ENVmONS; i*Mb IIiit*>PCiil uud t>iChtt!tjUr*fikc»clirf Oit 

S3. LAMARTmes STONEMASON OF SAINT POINT* 

31, GUlZOTfi MONKS CDNTtMPOBAPlES. A ^«s'^^a 'if Utogiaiiliio i=tTi(iipi m 

3i. HAWTHORN ES TWICETOLO TALES. 

37. SNOW IMAGE, oud other TaLts. 

3S SCARLET LETTER. 

3S. EMERSON S ORATIONS AND LECTURllS. 

40. UNCLE TOMS CABIN; (»r, LiTe nE]onE ihe I^wUi with luttt-anctfln EcmjrU 

Uy lUf IvLV. J, S!r OILMAN. 

4 L TH E WH TT E S LA V E, A lipw nictnrt of A m^&ia f^Tnte Uft. 
42* DAYS OF BATTLE; or, Qu&TTt Bra* and Wflt» rim. Bv mj XKGU!?inFOMAK, 
t!fii|((nit 01 UruMffel* in June, lSil&, (iiuMior ftl Uutut In t^e KiniJUsntU Caitair)* 
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BOHN'S SHILLING SEEIES. 



VINUS' INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE KfNETEENTH 

_ .PENTER S COR. W. B,) PKYSJOLOGY OF TEMPER AMCE AND TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE, tnjiiig an EjiamiiiuEiuii of Lhti KfTiitL^ of Uie ejtci-iaiivcj Madcrwiii, 

kiJftiLil ill cliiih^ ^s, G^O 



[RVING WOLFEHTS fiOOST, AND OTHER TALtl: 
with PorimU^ 1j. 6J. 



\ir\ or dh fijie paper, 




IRVihtGs LIFE OF WASHINGTON, VoL I. ^.irty LL'o and ^^\■■ 



r:- 

t .-■■. 



1 &2, MEMOIRS OF PKlLtP D£ COftfl WISHES, tuntiui^iiil! tliu lli*ton« of LowUXl, 
aii(i Cliiirli;* VIlI , KlriEfS uf FruTirc, mid "f Cbai-k» U»] Buld. Dtiko at BuTEuaax, 

To IV Licit ia aJilcJ, Tiic yicEinJal^^^^ Cbronick. in ^ ralMiuttt. Pt/r/mii*. 

3, 4, 5 & e. MEMOms OF THE h,,iiE OF SULLV, Pvitivfl iUnistorto Il«P^^= 
Great. WiLJi Notes imd at T^^Vrficfll liUwiluctiftQ by Sui Waltbi Score* 
In 4 vols. yritEi u Gcfltrai 1;^^ Hist^p^jftiaiti. 
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